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ARISTOPHANES, FROGS 788-794 


pa. Ai’ od éxeivos, add’ exvoe pev AioxdAov 
Ore 81 KaTHAOe, KaveBare tHv Sebcav, 

790 Kaxeivos brexwpnoev adt@ Tod Apdvou: 
vuvi 5” Ewedrev, ws pn Krevdnuidns, 
Efedpos Kabedeicfar: Kav pev AloxvdAos Kparh 
éfew kata xwpav' el S€ pH, wept THs TExvNS 
Staywrieiod’ Edacxe mpds y’ Evpuridny. 


In Radermacher’s admirable commentary on the Frogs, recently reprinted, 
Kaxeivos trexwpyoe in 790 is taken as referring to Aeschylus. The chief purpose 
of this note is to criticize Radermacher’s interpretation and defend the view 
that éxeivos refers to Sophocles,' and that no emendation is required. 

If Aeschylus is the subject of ieywpyoe the sense is not satisfactory, whether 
the verb means (a) ‘conceded a share of’ (as Radermacher thinks it must*) or 
(6) ‘withdrew from’ (as I believe it can). (a) evokes the improbable if not 
absurd picture of Aeschylus and Sophocles sharing a single chair.* Both (a) 
and (bd), especially the latter, are hardly consistent with the character of 
Aeschylus as presented in this play, and certainly not with the rest of the 
action, where it is still Aeschylus and he alone who ‘holds the title’ and is 
challenged by Euripides. Some degree of consistency might be preserved if 
bmrexwpnoe could be translated ‘offered to share (or withdraw)’ (but this sense 
would naturally require deyuper), or if we suppose that, as an act of courtesy, 
Aeschylus actually withdrew in favour of Sophocles but subsequently re- 
asserted his rights. But even if either of these possibilities could be accepted, we 
still fail to get what I shall suggest is the sense required by the whole context. 
A further difficulty resulting from Radermacher’s interpretation is that unless 
there is an awkward change of subject, Sophocles cannot now be the subject 
of gueAXe. It is of course possible, with Radermacher, to place a comma after 
é¢m and take Cleidemides as subject of éweAAe ; but this seems to me, for reasons 
to be given, to weaken the force of the passage. 

Difficulties involved in taking Aeschylus as subject of iaexwpnoe with the 


! This view was put forward by Rogers, surrendered it, which would be zapexadpyoe)’. 
in his edition of 1902, and by S. G. Oliphant 3 Not everyone would associate himself 
(apparently unaware of Rogers) in Trans. with van Leeuwen’s ‘in sedem, quam satis 
and Proc. of Am. Phil. Ass. xi (1909), and is amplam fuisse libenter credimus, eum re- 
accepted in a brief note by Tucker in his cepit’. The scene is of course reported, not 
edition of 1913. enacted before the spectators, but though 

2 So also L. and S. s.v. droywpeiv: She this may make the awkwardness less obtru- 
(Aesch.) gave Soph. a share of the throne (not _ sive, it does not remove it. 
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text as it stands were presumably in the minds of many scholars who have 
suggested emendation or even excision of v. 790. In S. G. Oliphant’s note a list 
in chronological order is given of suggestions for emendation or excision made 
up to 1909.’ Among later editors, V. Coulon (Budé text, 1946) evidently 
wishes to make Sophocles the subject of deyeipynoe, but finds difficulty in 
Kaxeivos, which he emends to xaveuxos, ‘lui cédant sans dispute le droit au 
tréne’. All these proposals except that of Coulon, even if they were otherwise 
acceptable, fail to give the sense called for by the context. 

When Aristophanes was planning the Frogs, it would be clear that a three- 
cornered contest was not desirable, and that for dramatic reasons the contest 
should be between Aeschylus and Euripides. He was faced with a slight diffi- 
culty here, since of the three dramatists Sophocles had been the most successful 
and his claims to the throne of tragedy in the underworld could not be ignored. 
Thus in v. 76 Heracles is made to ask the obvious question: ‘Why not take 
back Sophocles rather than Euripides?’ and Dionysus gives reasons, not in 
themselves to be taken seriously, but at any rate indicating that it is not the 
intrinsic worth of Sophocles that is in question. In the present scene between the 
two slaves, a kind of second prologue introducing the dydv, the main points are, 
I take it, first, to explain what the contest is about and how it arose, secondly, 
to explain why Sophocles is not involved in it. The line Aristophanes seems 
to be taking is to stress the contrast between Euripides, pushing and un- 
scrupulous, and Sophocles, courteous and amiable, and to make it clear that if 
Sophocles has no part in the subsequent dywyr it is because, strong though his 
claim may be, he willingly concedes to Aeschylus the throne of tragedy, and 
disclaims any intention of disturbing his great predecessor; but if Euripides 
chooses to challenge Aeschylus and wins the contest, it is another matter, and 
he will not then hesitate to oppose his own contemporary and rival, whom he 
has so often defeated in the Festivals of Dionysus. Thus when Xanthias asks 
the question: ‘Did not Sophocles lay claim to the @pdvos?’ the answer that 
fits the whole context is ‘Not he; when he arrived he kissed Aeschylus and 
clasped his hand,’ and he (in contrast with Euripides) stood back from the 
Opdvos, and when I left them (vvvi) his intention was, as Cleidemides said,* 
that as long as Aeschylus held the throne, he would be content, but should 












? Apart from Rogers, he omits A. Roemer, 
Rh. M. \xiii (1908), pp. 358-9, who believes 
the text to be corrupt. 

2 I take it that although the general idea 
of a contest between Aeschylus and Euripides 
in the underworld might have been in Aristo- 
phanes’ mind before the death of Sophocles, 
the plot of the Frogs as we know it, involving 
the descent of Dionysus to Hades in search 
of a dramatist to revive the former glories of 
the stage, presupposes the death of Sophocles. 
The interval may be short, but if Sophocles 
died in Aug. —Sept. 406, it is not, as Tucker 
maintains, impossibly short. See A. Ruppel, 
Konzeption und Ausarbeitung der aristophan. Ko- 
médien, p. 45. 

3 Oliphant (op. cit.) adduces a large col- 
lection of passages to show that ri Segiav 
éuBadArev normally indicates not a mere 
greeting but a pledge of co-operation or as- 





surance of special consideration ; e.g. in Frogs 
754 it puts the seal upon recognition of com- 
mon interests. Here it may express the assur- 
ance of S. that he will not (as might have 
been feared) enter into competition with A. 
The usual sense of the phrase thus fits in well 
with the general view of the passage which 
I am maintaining; but I should not regard 
it, as Oliphant does, as the main argument 
for that view, since it is not incompatible 
with other interpretations. 

* On any interpretation the point of the 
reference to Cleidemides remains obscure. 
It is not surprising that there should be some 
topical allusions at whose point we can only 
guess. Radermacher’s guess (assuming C. as 
subject of éweAAe) that Ar. is mocking Eur. 
by threatening him with the competition of 
a nonentity, seems to me inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the play. 
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Euripides win the contest, he would then himself fight it out against Euripides’. 
We thus need 790, with Sophocles as subject of treywpnoe and epeAre. 

I believe that this is the correct interpretation of the text as it stands. Three 
main objections seem to have been raised: first, that éxefvos should refer to 
someone other than Sophocles, the subject of all three preceding verbs in the 
sentence. But éxeivos certainly does not necessarily refer to a person other than 
the last mentioned, and even when contrasted with odros, éxeivos may mean 
‘the latter’, though normally only when some sense of ‘otherness’ or remoteness 
is present.’ In this same scene there is no doubt that in 769 éxeivos refers to 
Aeschylus and in 788 to Sophocles, in each case to the only person mentioned 
in the preceding sentence. In 788 the reason lies partly in the sense ‘that famous 
man’, partly in the ‘otherness’, or contrast with Euripides, who, though not 
mentioned in the preceding sentence, has been the centre of interest from 771 
to 785. In 790 xaxeivos merely picks up the éxeivos of 788, reinforcing the same 
sense and referring to the same person. 

Secondly, Radermacher maintains that jroywpeivy cannot mean ‘withdraw 
from’, which would be zapaywpeiv, as in 767, but only ‘give a share of’, a sense 
which is clearly inappropriate to Sophecles. He cites Plutarch, Mor. 237 p, 
where certainly 68av droywpodvras means not ‘retiring from the streets’ but 
‘making way (for their elders) in the streets’. In fact, however, the distinction 
between the two compounds does not seem to be so clear. In Xen. Mem. ii. 3. 
16 6506 mapaywpijoa Tov vewrepov mpeoBurépw, it is wapaywpetv that means 
‘make way for in the street’, and conversely in Thuc. iv. 28. 2 od dv oidpevos of 
adrov ToAujoa troywphoa, a genitive, e.g. ris dpyjs, might well have been in- 
cluded and the danger that Cleon seeks to discount is that Nicias will give 
up the command to him, not share it with him; the next sentence continues 
adlis 5é 6 N. éxédeve Kai e€ioraro ris emi ITéAw apyijs. Moreover in Herodotus 
and Thucydides dzoywpeiv, sometimes with a genitive, is regularly used of 
military withdrawal from a district.” 

Thirdly, it is objected that in any case Sophocles can neither share nor with- 
draw from something which he has never possessed. It is true that from this 
point of view bexwpnoe fits Aeschylus better than Sophocles ; but if, after his 
affectionate greeting to Aeschylus, Sophocles stepped back, indicating his re- 
nunciation not indeed of the actual possession of the chair, but of the claim 
which he might well have made, would it be straining the meaning of the 
word to call this drexcipnoe tot Opdvov ?? 

I suggest, then, that the text is sound and that éxeivos in both lines refers to 
Sophocles, who is the subject of all the main verbs in the passage, including 
brexwpynoe and eyedre. 


Bedford College, London 


1 E.g. Arist. Pol. 132527 SfAov dpa or 
mdoas Tas mpos Tov mdéAEpmov émereias KaAds 
pev Oeréov, odx wis TéAos 5¢ mdvTwv axpdrarov, 
GAd’ éxeivov xdpw tavras’ ‘but it is for the 
sake of the latter that we engage in the 
former’, where éxeivov refers to the noun im- 
mediately preceding, but also to the more 
remote ultimate aim contrasted with the 
activity under discussion. For other examples 
see Dem. viii. 72, Pl. Euthyd. 2718. 


P. T. STEVENS 


2 A military metaphor would not indeed 
be inappropriate to Sophocles’ withdrawal 
and refusal to do battle with Aeschylus. 

3 A comparable use of zapaxwpeiv (similar 
in meaning, as we have seen, to dmoxwpeiv) 
may be found in Dem. xxi. 28 rf méAe 
mapaxwp® tis tywwpias, ‘I abandon to the 
state the tizwpia to which I might have laid 
claim’. 





TWO EPIGRAMS BY DIOTIMUS 


A.P. vi. 358 Xaipé yor, aBpé xvracat, rov ’Oudadn, 7 more Avdy, 
Avoapevyn giddrnr’ FArVev es ‘Hpaxdréous. 
OABwos Foba, Kimaca, Kal ws TOTE Kal waAW ws vv 
xpvccov Apréuidos robr’ énéBns péAabpov. 


THE meaning of the second couplet is plainly that the cimacovs was formerly 
fortunate to be worn by Omphale and is now fortunate to be dedicated to 
Artemis, but attempts to extract it from the Greek have not been very suc- 
cessful. Gerhard, followed by Stadtmueller and Paton, for cai «is wrote Kai és, 
but és rére should relate to the future. Meineke proposed caus, Duebner 
followed by Waltz, xaAés, and Stadtmueller tentatively wdpos and yxapeis. 
Hermann! wrote ofs for ws in both places (supplying éafes) ; Toup, followed 
by Jacobs, és in the second ; and Maehly,? accepting this, proposed Kai «és 767’ 
éoer maAw—a suggestion which might be considered if the epigram were really 
dedicatory. But though Cephalas has included it among his dva@yparixa (pos- 
sibly with hesitation, for it is the last epigram in the book), plainly Omphale’s 
smock was not dedicated in the time of Diotimus, and the proper place for 
the quatrain is in Bk ix among the émdexrixad. Moreover this proposal fails, 
like the others, to account for the aor. émé€Bns following viv, for though Greek 
often uses the aor. where English prefers a perfect, I know no example which 
would cover this specimen. 

It seems to me that the words xai ws rére Kal ws viv, altered by all these 
scholars, look, at least prima facie, like Greek, and that they may possibly be 
retained if ééBns is altered to émBas. ‘Qs is often a difficult word, but I should 
suppose it here equivalent to 67: odrw (as, e.g., Plat. Phaed. 58e evdaiuwv ydp 
prot avnp epaivero ... ws adeds Kai yevvaiws éreAcdra, Cri. 43b). Ellipses are 
involved by ws in both places, though I suspect that an ancient reader might 
hardly have noticed the fact. If however he had collected his thoughts and 
replied to a questioner that the missing verbs must be jo6a.. . «7, not efyes... 
€xets, the meaning would be unaffected, for like other adverbs (e.g. axyjv, djv), 
the demonstratives o}rw and ws may, in Epic language at any rate,> be used 
as predicates and so as equivalent to rovodros (Il. i. 564 ei 8’ obrw Tobr’ eoriv, 
xxiii. 643 ws mor’ €ov, iv. 319, xi. 762, Od. x. 416). The meaning, if this view 
is correct, will be ‘You were fortunate in being both what you were then, and 
again also what you are now after entering the temple’. It defines the grounds 
for congratulation somewhat more precisely than if D. had said ‘you were 
fortunate both then and now’—that is to say if ws . . . és had been omitted. 

Whatever may be thought of this suggestion, a brief discussion of xiaacois 
should not be out of place, for the garment is wrongly described by all the 
authorities which I have discovered.* According to L. and S. it was a ‘short 
frock reaching to a man’s mid-thigh’ ; Studniczka$ and Bieber®, who also said 


' Wien. Jahrb. civ. 245. briefly in Sappho and Alcaeus, p. 221 (pub- 
2 Philol. xxv. 536. lished since this paper was written). The word 
3 Monro, Hom. Gr.”, §162. The Homeric _ is not mentioned by Daremberg and Saglio 

kak@s Hv c. dat. (Jl. ix. 551) is familiar in _ or, so far as I can see, in R.E. 

Herodotus (i. 8, al.) in the form x. yevéoBa. 5 Beitr. z. Gesch. d. altgr. Tracht., p. 21. 

4 Except D. L. Page, who discusses it © Gr. Kleidung, p. 93. 
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it was short, added that it was made of linen; W. C. F. Anderson,’ agreeing 
that it was of linen, said it was a long garment. All these statements except 
the last (and ‘man’s’ in L. and S.) derive from Poll. vii. 60, but Pollux quotes, 
and visibly generalizes from, Ion Trag. fr. 59 Bpaydv Aivou Kimacow és pnpov 
péaov | €oraduevos, and evidently if a x¥macois was necessarily short or made 
of linen Ion would not have wasted words in so describing a particular speci- 
men. The same inference as to material may be drawn from the Awénv «. worn 
under a veBpis by a Dionysiac figure in Herodas 8. 31; and as to length from 
an anonymous citation in Suid. s.v., évdedupevos Kvzacow gowixodv 70d7pn, 
where the second adj. would, if Ion did not already prove it, suggest that a 
k. was not necessarily long either. This, with other passages, would also help to 
resolve a doubt felt, according to Harpocration and Suidas, by ancient lexico- 
graphers whether it was a male or a female garment. Herodas, loc. cit., Alc. 
jr. 15. 6, Hippon. fr. 18, Hecat. fr. 284 J. also show it worn by men,’ and we 
may now define it more accurately as ‘a form of yi7wv> of varied length and 
material, worn by both sexes’. 

The word and garment are usually supposed to be Lydian, and, if so, a x. 
is suitable wear for Omphale and other aBpodiarror Avdoi (cf. 1 aBpé). It was 
not exclusively Lydian* however, for according to Hecataeus (loc. cit.) the 
Cissians wore xumdoceis Ilepoixovs. In Hat. vii. 62 Cissian troops, except for 
their headgear, dressed like Persians, who wore (ibid. 61) x.@a@vas xerpidwrods 
mouxidous. Hecataeus was writing geography not history, but the Cissians had 
presumably not abandoned their ordinary wear when they set out with Xerxes ;5 
and perhaps therefore x. may now be more precisely defined as ‘a form of 
xeTa@v xeipidwrds’, and thought of as resembling the ample loose-sleeved gar- 
ment worn on Persian monuments by both sexes.° Whether the dedication of 
Omphale’s to Artemis has a special significance is not plain, but in A.P. vi. 202 
(Leon. Tar.), 272 (Perses), women dedicate xumdocers to Artemis after child- 
birth. Omphale had sons, variously named, by Heracles, and 1. 2 does not 
discourage the guess that the dedication was allegedly connected with the birth 
of one of them. 


AP. vii. 475 Noupdiov Edaydpny moduévOepov 7 TTodvaivou 
XkvdrrAis av’ edpeias FAVe Bowdoa mvAas 
maida tov ‘“Hyeuayeov epéeatiov odd” dp” éxeivn 
xen Tatpwous adbOis ea@AVe Sdpous, 
5 Saovin, tpitatw Sé xarédOito prvi dvoaiwv 
ovrdAonevn puxfs Svadpou tTHKEdOML. 
tobro 5° én” audotéporar toAvKAavtov piddrnTos 
éornKev Aein pvijwa Tapa Tpiddw. 


The careful enumeration of the two fathers would show, if the last couplet 
did not, that this is a genuine epitaph inscribed on a (probably sculptured) 


1 Smith’s Dict. Ant. ii. 944. 

2 Hence Meineke’s conjecture that Ion 
was describing Heracles in Omphale’s clothes 
is insecurely based. 

3 It is always so called by lexicographers, 
and Lycophron (333 as emended), to im- 
prove on Il. iii. 5'7 Adwwov €aco xiTHva, substi- 
tutes x3macars for that word. 

4 I leave to some maior Apollo the interpre- 
tation of Or. Sib. 5. 186, add’ érav » Bapxn 


76 KuTdaovov audiBadnrar | AevKor emi puTap@ 
par’ einv pire yevoiuny, and should hardly 
venture to infer that the x. was Cyrenaic 
wear; nor from the fact that Harpocration 
cites the word from Aristophanes and Lysias 
that it was Attic. 

5 I do not see what inference, if any, can 
be drawn from the fact that in Alc. fr. 15. 6 
xumdoa.des appear in a list of warlike gear. 

® See 7.H.S. xlviii. 143. 
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tomb, but commentators have been much puzzled by the misfortunes of the 
couple whom it contained, and in particular by the ‘wide gates’ in 2. Jacobs 
remarked that the dead were cremated outside the town, and Duebner that 
Scyllis was obviously on her way to her husband’s funeral. Meineke said that 
Evagoras died away from home, proposed d¢éoriov, and apparently thought 
the doors those of the town or house in which he died; and Stadtmueller, 
printing oti zévepov, no doubt took this view; Maehly', who suggested az’ 
oixeias . . . wéAas, also thought the man absent from his wife. Hecker? assured 
us on the contrary that Evagoras died at home, but took exception, as Jacobs 
had done before him, to the seemingly pointless edpeias, for which Jacobs pro- 
posed Edraias (in Arcadia) and Hecker Evpoias (in Epirus, but seemingly first 
mentioned in the fifth century a.p.*). Waltz printed Desrousseaux’s Aurorév- 
Oepov and Evpeias. Eureia is a dapayé in Cyrenaica* mentioned only in an 
anonymous Periplus (Geogr. Gr. Min. i. 438), which says that it provides an 
anchorage, a beach, fig-trees, and water; and there, Waltz tells us, Evagoras 
and his wife were ‘réfugiés (non des réfugiés politiques’, the reader is relieved 
to learn); the word AvrorévOepov explains to those entering the place that 
Polyaenus has left his daughter and her late husband’s tombstone in Eureia, 
whence ‘dans des conditions normales’ he would have retrieved them. 

If we may now return to earth, I shall suggest with some confidence that 
the edpeiar mvAat are those of edpumudés Aidos 5H (Il. xxiii. 74, Od. xi. 571), 
called, by a generally received emendation in Soph. 0.C. 1569, aoAvfevor, and 
in Virg. Aen. vi. 552 porta ingens. Aidos, Avdov, w¥Au, are familiar both in 
Homer and in later authors, Hades himself is wvAdprns in Homer (J. viii. 367, 
al.), Cerberus his rvAwpes in Euripides (H.F. 1277; cf. A.P. vii. 319), and the 
euphemism, which in a general way resembles oi wAéoves for the dead, would 
hence be more immediately intelligible than 7 oxi in Herodas 1. 16 or pdos 
in Theocr. 1. 140.5 Scyllis, brought to death’s door by her first passionate 





! Philol. xxv. 537. 

2 Comment. Crit. i. 296. 

3 Sozom. Hist. Eccl. vii. 26, and later 
Hierocl. Gramm. 651. 

* Waltz said that if the author of the epi- 
gram was D. of Adramyttium, as Stadt- 
mueller and Wilamowitz supposed, ‘il ne 
serait pas étonnant que des Egyptiens eussent 
des relations avec la Cyrénaique’—from 
which it would appear that he located Adra- 
myttium in Egypt. 

I will not here discuss whether in addition 
to Diotimus of Miletus (A.P. v. 106) a poet 
of the second Garland, the first, Meleager’s, 
contained the works of one Diotimus, or, as 
is now generally held, of two. Apart from D. 
of Miletus only one of the eleven epigrams 
headed A:oriuwov characterizes the author, 
and that is vii. 420, where the corrector of 
the Palatinus has written in an erasure 4. 
AOnvaiov rot Aomeifovs. Reitzenstein (R.E. 
5- 1149) said that this was information de- 
rived from a second copy of the Anthology, ‘da 
ein Grund diesen Zusatz zu erfinden nicht 
nachweisbar ist’. The son of Diopeithes, was, 





I should have thought, a figure of sufficient 


celebrity in fourth-century Athens (see R.£. 
5. 1148) to explain a guess, in the same sort 
of way that epigrams headed AAxaiov Muri- 
Anvaiov are, in at any rate some cases, by the 
less famous A. of Messene (see A.P. vi. 218, 
Vii. 5, 55» 429, 536). The son of Diopeithes 
was dead by 325 B.c., and some of the epi- 
grams are evidently too late to have been 
written in the fourth century and too early 
to be by D. of Miletus. Therefore, if the 
ascription to the Athenian is accepted, a 
third Diotimus must be assumed. He is, 
rightly or wrongly, supposed to be the D. of 
Adramyttium on whom Aratus wrote a 
couplet (Steph. Byz. s.v. Tdpyapa, A.P. xi. 
437), but I see no means of solving the prob- 
lems presented by these ascriptions. 

5 I ought to have suggested (elsewhere) 
that when Theocritus wrote €Ba pdov, I. xxiii. 
71 mtdas Aidao mepjow. | rHAE pe eipyovar 
puxai, ei8wra Kapdvrwy, | ovdé pé mw 
picyeo0a bmép morapoio édow may have 
been in his mind, though his readers will 
hardly have thought of the lines. 
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grief, fell into a decline, and died before she could return to her parents’ home. 

As to é¢éoriov and zroAumévOepos, Meineke, as has been mentioned, wished 
to read adéoriov; other editors retained é¢éoriov (which Waltz, making the 
best of both worlds, translated ‘fugitif’) ; all referred the adj. to Evagoras and 
to the scene of his death except that Duebner interpreted it to mean that in 
the eyes of Scyllis he was ‘columen domus et velut épéorvos eds’. I should have 
thought that it referred to Scyllis, looked forward to what followed, and meant 
that she fell ill and died by her own fireside because she was not well enough 
to return home; and that the word was either the neuter used adverbially, 
or, better (since the neighbouring acc. masc. would readily account for 
corruption), to be altered to édéorvos. [ToAumévbepos would presumably mean 
that Evagoras had been married several times, and is plainly intolerable. 
Apart from the two emendations mentioned above editors have accepted 
Reiske’s zoAumévOiov (except that Hecker preferred the nom.) ; and since t 
and ep are sometimes confused? the change is not difficult. 


Trinity College, Cambridge A. S. F. GOW 


CALLIMACHEA VARIA 


1. Fr. 7. 15 tlupos ws [dee €lidte Aci[rwp 

2. Ibid. 20-1 9 8 €rs Sulodjpws] Aivdos ayer bvoinv, 
ndigr’ Hv €[o8ovra tlov ‘Hpaxdja ceBiln: 

3. Fr. 25 SerAaiors Aowedow Em tpirripa mdcoas 

4. Fr. 43. 30 ]. -v & Te mpoéd[plas 

5. Fr. 75. 59 Hlews edoli}row w@eev ev Kapvais. 

6. Fr. 106 35’ €[aOAoi] yeiveobe, ITavedAdbos dde reA€ooat 


Cf. Geffcken, Griechische Epigramme, No. 189. 15-16, sed vix legendum d8d¢, [véo,]. ITaveA- 
AdSos: secutum est e.g. eivexa. 


7. Fr. 176. 5-6 kom |dvov yap amevbéa rexv[o]o[vvdwr 
ovrw’ EAn Kpuluds, Todrov Exe [ 
8. Fr. 177. 9-11 fdo€ tus ws Kvna|ripe Ovpny: 6 8’ dr’ ExAvev Hx}HVv, 
ws Gre tis BaA]tis tay’ én’ ods eAddov 
ox|¥pvos, [peli[ve] wev Gocov axoveper, xa 5° eAleev 
g. Ibid. 14 Slewods Kwkupods Erdacev dupe Beds. 
10. Ibid. 17-28 = év 8” eriBeu mayidecow odreOpia SeiAara So.ais: 
m¥|pwolv alivyeliwe] piyda pdAevpov éAdv 
odlv ty[p]du, tdAaly cde yevos] Odvardvie xdAleoce, 
ws] «lev doeA]yein[e Ovpoly dg@ow em: 
tA}jpwy: [od]s kipxo[s o]rdpare pea to[oot re Tie, 
mroAAdxis €x Ad¥yvou Triov EherEav Eap 
dAxaias advoavres, 67’ odK emi rapa TeBein: 


1 Since Body in the sense of lament is not 2 Bast, Comm. Pal. 763; Gardthausen, Gr. 
recognized by L. and S., cf. A.P. vii. 226, Pal.? 2. 337. 
482, 486. 
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pUlyars kavarrdAn: gira mdr’ é€ érdpov 
€]Angay Totxouw, Td 7” dvépos Epya mevxpod 
oix]ot, dvous oxAnpous, K¥n[Tacav Flos vzro- 
kAlevopoy ayait[avres emjopot &|pynoavro 
Bpéypart, Kai kavOdv jAacav dpov aro. 
11. Fr. 197. 39-40 mor’ dorépas BA[émovra... 
Kal tdya *urupiéw. 
39 supinum (deponam). 40 sc. téxn (ayabh) eurupi~w. 
12. Fr. 202.29 = moAAa. Kal Ariov muAwpds abyévols 
13. Ibid. 81-82 dv xdpw Kai mAleiov, & Kouplorpdde 
Kpyovov Kdirds te plowrdo}ar mépe 
14. Fr. 212. 2 Opalixaly 
Cf. Dieg. vii. 32-3 


15. Fr. 229. 5 Blairn[s] érép[w] riod perddoOw 
16. Fr. 272 avipes eAaunpods AexeAedOev aumpevovres 


secutum est e.g. xepdpous, cf. Hippocr. Mul. 2. 114 éAainpa Kepdua. 


Exeter College, Oxford E. A. BARBER 


HORACE ODES iii. 4 


Discoveries about Horace are notably illusory, and the man who tries to 
render down lyric poetry into scraps of history probably deserves whatever fate 
attends him; but incapsulated in Odes iii. 4. 36-40, there seem to be two 
‘facts’ (perhaps no more than possibilities) attractive enough to warrant the 
risk. 

1. We may read addidit in v. 38 and think of a specific military colonization 
to absorb discharged veterans, or we may read abdidit or reddidit and under- 
stand a more general reference to a cessation of hostilities, with the weight of 
the phrase transferred to oppidis, implying the negation of the soldier’s purpose, 
as castra would imply its fulfilment.' In either case Horace is obviously descri- 
bing the end of a major campaign, with Octavian returning to Italy. Suitable 
campaigns narrow themselves down to the war of Actium and Alexandria, and 
the Spanish campaign of 26-25 B.c., corresponding to the two closings of the 
Temple of Ianus in 29 B.c. and 25 B.c. Actium is an obvious favourite. 

Commentators have taken vv. 39-40 as a general reference to Augustus’ 
well-known interests in letters (Suet. Aug. 84-89), and none that I have seen 
has considered the possibility that Horace may have had a particular occasion 
in mind. There is such an occasion, which is neatly timed to coincide with the 
end of the war of Actium and Alexandria. 

The Suetonian Life of Virgil, 27, says that Octavian on his return from 
Actium (i.e. in the summer of 29 B.c.) halted in Campania for a few days at 
Atella, in order to cure himself of a throat complaint, and that while he rested 
there Virgil entertained him by reciting his new poem, the Georgics. Is it too 

1 Cf. Tac. Ann. xiii. 35, on the effete legions found by Corbulo in the East, militia per 
oppida expleta. 
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much to suppose that Horace had this scene before his mind’s eye when he 
sang of the healing powers of the Muses? A villa in Atella in the summer heat, 
and the invalid Octavian washed in the flow of Virgil’s words ? 

The general appositeness of the incident to Horace’s lines is obvious, and 
if we are willing to accept it as a possibility, we must re-examine our attitude 
to the meaning of the words of the stanza. It will be obvious that recreatis now 
has a deeper meaning, but one easily assimilated by the general trend of the 
poem. Less easy is the case of Pierio antro, which has always been taken of a 
purely metaphorical domicile. May it not be the villa’s garden grotto? Two 
other passages in which Horace uses antrum (Od. i. 5, iii. 25) obviously depict 
garden scenes, and the association with the Muses is not far to seek. Rome had 
its own lucus Camenarum, which aroused Juvenal’s irritation (3. 16) with its 
obviously fake marble grottoes; and private gardens contained similar pieces 
of godwottery, which were considered the necessary background for any kind 
of literary or musical activity. Seneca (Ep. 55. 6) describes one, and Pliny im- 
plies that there was quite a demand for romantically eroded rocks (known in 
the trade as pumices) for building cave-like structures which went under the 
name of musea (N.H. xxxvi. 154; cf. Plin. Ep. i. 9). Statius refers to several in 
his ‘Country Life’ descriptions of the houses of the great." 

What was Octavian doing in Atella? The town, about half-way between 
Naples and Capua, is not on the direct route from Brindisi to Rome. Its only 
other known connexion with the Emperor is a statement in the Liber coloniarum, 
p- 230, colonia deducta ab Augusto, a foundation for which there is no other 
evidence. Similar Augustan colonizations are ascribed by it to the neighbour- 
ing towns of Liternum and Volturnum. If we can attach any weight at all to 
the testimony of the Liber coloniarum, we may be justified in reading addidit in 
v. 38, and in supposing that Octavian was in Atella to see for himself how the 
hasty measures of expropriation and colonization initiated in the early months 
of 30 B.c. (when he had been forced to break off his pursuit of Antony because 
of serious mutinies among the veterans at Brundisium) were working out. 
P.-W. imagine that he was coming back through Naples from a visit to Capri 
which is dated to this period, but the two purposes are not mutually exclusive. 

2. The second half of the Ode, describing the godless assaults of the Giants 
on the stronghold of Heaven, is usually interpreted as an allegorical picture 
of Octavian’s struggle against the vileness of the East, as personified by Antony 
and Cleopatra. May it not instead refer to the conspiracy of the young Marcus 
Lepidus, son of the Triumvir, which had been recently detected by the faithful 
Maecenas (Palladis aegida of v. 57?), and the young man sent to Octavian at 
Actium for punishment ?? The general tone of the Ode is if anything more suited 
to this interpretation; and while it would be foolish to seek precise identifica- 
tion of Lepidus in Horace’s lines, references to him in later writers contain some 
curious echoes. Two phrases in Velleius ii. 88, iuvenis forma quam mente melior, 
and praecipitis consilia iuvenis, can be compared with Horace’s vis consili expers. 


! E.g. Silvae iv. 6, 31, and especially iii. 1. 
144, pumiceis antris. See further P. Grimal, 
Les Jardins romains, pp. 320 ff. 

2 P.-W. and C.A.H. agree in dating the 
conspiracy to 31 B.c., but Velleius ii. 88, 
‘dum ultimam bello Actiaco Alexandrinoque 
Caesar imponit manum’, is strong evidence 
for a date late in 30 B.c.; and the consul 


Balbinus who was involved in the events fol- 
lowing the arrest of Lepidus may well be 
Lucius Saenius Balbinus, consul suffectus from 
1 Nov. 30 B.c. The dispatch of Lepidus to 
Actium must then be referred to a later visit 
by Octavian (implied in Dio’s narrative) to 
Actium, to supervise the laying out of Nico- 
polis, his victory town. 
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Seneca (De Clem. i. 9. 6) includes Lepidus in a list of successive plotters against 
Augustus, quos tantum ausos pudet; the phrase could be a rubric to the second 
half of the Ode. Livy Per. cxxx describes him as bellum moliens, a portentous 
phrase for its context. 

Recent commentators' have taken vv. 41-42 as a plea for ‘No more proscrip- 
tions’, though it would seem from Dio li. 5. 1 (cf. Vell. ii. 56. 2; Res Gestae 3) that 
Octavian on his flying visit to Brundisium early in 30 B.c. had already declared 
some kind of amnesty. Are we to suppose, as an alternative, that Horace is 
urging a policy of compassion towards those guilty of the new crime of maiestas? 
It is hard to believe that such a proposal, coming close on the heels of the 
execution of Lepidus, could be made with any hope of a kindly reception. 
On the other hand, we are told that the problem was one which was supposed 
to cause Augustus great mental anguish? and which he was finally (twenty- 
five years later) to resolve, under the pleadings of Livia, on the lines of just 
such a lene consilium (Dio lv. 14-22). 


University of Birmingham D. A. MALCOLM 


L. VOLCACIUS TULLUS, PROCONSUL 
OF ASIA 


In C.R. xli (1927), pp. 119-21, W. H. Buckler proposed a new restoration of 
lines 32—49 of O.G.I. 458, the great decree of the province of Asia which adopted 
the Julian calendar in honour of Augustus. In September 1954 Mr. W. H. C. 
Frend, while staying at Dinar (Apamea), observed an inscribed block of white 
marble, which the owner stated he had recently dug out of his garden. It proved 
to be the right-hand half of the block which carried the thirteen lines of the 
Apamene copy of the decree corresponding to lines 40-51 of O.G.J. 458 (the 
Priene copy). Fortunately the lacunae in the two versions rarely coincide, and 
it is thus possible to reconstitute the text with virtual certainty. In the text given 
below, based on Mr. Frend’s photograph and squeeze, I have underlined the 
parts surviving in the Priene copy and marked the lines of that copy. 

I |*°#péev 5é rhe xdopar trav dc’ adrov 

2 [edavyediwy 7 yeveBAvos Hu] ¢pa|**r0d Deod, ris 5é Acias eyndic- 

3 [wevns ev Spvpvn emi avOv}adrov | +2#Aevxiov OvAxaxiov Tudou 








4 [ypapparevovros Ilariwvo]s Avocrepitob | *37é peyloras eis Tov 
5 [@ecv xaBeupdvri reas elv]ar orédavov (vac.) | +ITabAAos Paros Md- 














6 [tos 6 avOdmaros rijs émlapyjas evepyérns | dm ris exeivou 





7 [8efas Kat yooipns drreot]aduévos Evv rots dors | *ols evepyé- 





8 [rncev rhv emapxjav dy evep|yeaiav 7a weyébn Adyos | *7eizeiv ovdeis 





Q [av édixorro, kai To péxpe viv a] yvonbev bd trav ‘EAAy|*8vwv eis THY 





10 [rod LeBacrod rer edpero] 7d azo ris exeivov yevel|*9aews apyew 





11 [7@ Bip rov xpdvov" bd TU] yn ayabie Kai emi awrnpiar Se5d- 





12 [|5°x@at rots rijs "Acias “EdAno|w dpyew ri véav voupnviav ma- 





13 [cats | 5!rais woéAcow 7H mpd evjvéa Kadavidv ’OxrwBpiwv ris €o- 





[rw yeve|52OAv0s Hepa etc.] 





™ L. P. Wilkinson, Horace’s Lyric Poetry, 2 Sen. De Clem. i. 9. 5, ‘non est tanti vita, 
pp. 69-71; L. A. Mackay, C.R. xlvi (1932), si, ut ego non peream, tam multa perdenda 
PP- 243-5. . 


sunt’; cf. vv. 73-75 of our ode. 
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There are slight variations between the two copies. In line 3 OvAxaxiov is 
probably merely an engraver’s error for OveAxaxiov, and in line 4 the omission 
of y’ after eyioras is also no doubt accidental. On the other hand the Apamene 
copy is richer in iota adscripts, e.g. in line 11. 

The stone is a salutary warning to epigraphists (and may one add textual 
critics?) of the difficulty of restoring the actual words of a defective text. Of 
the restorations made by so good an epigraphist and scholar as Buckler only 
two (lines 2 and 5) are confirmed, while five (lines 3, 4, 6, 7, 8) are disproved. 
On lines 6, 7, and 8 there is little to remark save that in line 7 Buckler was 
misled by a false reading of E for &. The superior simplicity of the real text 
over the conjectures of modern scholars is noteworthy. 

In line 4 the restoration of the proper name Papion is virtually certain, as 
a magistrate of that name is recorded on coins of the little city of Dioshieron 
minted in the reign of Augustus (Rev. Num. 1883, p. 395). But the main 
historical (and literary) interest of the new stone lies in the letters zarov in 
line 3. They prove that Mommsen (Ath. Mitt. 1899, p. 280), Dittenberger 
(0.G.I. 458, note 28) and Buckler (C.R. 1927, p. 120) were all wrong in 
identifying the L. Volcatius Tullus of the inscription with Propertius’ friend 
Tullus, and vindicate the arguments of von Domaszewski (‘Zeitgeschichte bei 
den rémischen Elegikern’, Sb. Heid. Akad. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 1919. 2, p. 5), 
that he is the consul of 33 B.c., the uncle of Propertius’ friend, alluded to in 
i. 6, who became, as that poem implies, proconsul of Asia shortly after Actium. 
The chronology of Propertius’ poems thus receives epigraphic confirmation. 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


CRATINUS FRAG. 337 KOCK 


, — , ‘ er 
Tov pwpov oidapev odvvay KadeiaBat cis amd 
Twos Kupiov ovoparos: Kal mapayerat Kparivos 
Kwpwdav rovodrov tov Beodoridny cadvvay. 


(Eustathius 1669. 46.) 


So runs our most informative source. Kock’s 
other references add little. In particular they 
do not further specify the author’s name. 
Ancient writers were not always careful to 
distinguish between the elder and the younger 
Cratinus, and Kock, following Meineke, at- 
tributed all fragments to the elder unless 
otherwise indicated. 

This method may be misleading. The elder 
Cratinus probably died about 420, and 
Meineke therefore identified the Theodotides 
of this fragment with the Theozotides' of 
Plato’s Apology 33 e, a man who was either 
dead or very old in 399. But there was a 
younger Theozotides, grandson of this one, 
who is probably the man referred to by 
Demosthenes (xxi. 59). He had once, as 
choregus, employed a chorusmaster named 





! The spelling in the manuscripts varies; 
epigraphic evidence favours Theozotides. 


A. H. M. JONES 


Sannion, who was technically disqualified 
from holding that post. All we know other- 
wise of this Sannion comes from the anony- 
mous Life of the orator Aeschines (ch. 7) 
where he is said to have picked up the latter 
after the fall on stage which ended his career 
as an actor. As Aeschines was born about 
390, this incident cannot have happened 
before 370. The author of the Life casts doubt 
on the tale because it derives from Demos- 
thenes’ nephew, but it must have been at 
least a plausible invention. We may con- 
clude that Sannion lived in the first half of 
the fourth century. The Theozotides who 
employed him must also have belonged to 
this period, and have been a contemporary 
of the younger Cratinus. The latter’s dates 
are uncertain, but he refers once to Plato and 
probably flourished about the middle of the 
century. 

Theozotides is a rare name, appearing per- 
haps half a dozen times in Athenian history. 
It is surely more than a coincidence that on 
one of these infrequent occasions it is con- 
nected with the very rare word odvvas, and 
on another with the very rare name Sannion. 
The words of Eustathius, dad viwos xupiov 
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Gvdpatos, must here mean ‘from a proper 
name’, and I conclude that this fragment is 
from a work of the younger Cratinus, written 
shortly after the Sannion incident described 
by Demosthenes. 

PAMELA M. CLARK 
University of Liverpool 


Kéxwos OR KERMES 


One of the most curious mistakes that has 
persisted from ancient times to the present 
day, at least in some quarters, is to identify 
xoxkos or Kermes, the origin of the famous 
red dye, with a gall of vegetable origin, and 
not with the dried body of a small beetle or 
louse. This insect feeds on the leaves of the 
Holm or Evergreen Oak. The females after 
laying their eggs were gathered and killed in 
vinegar and the bodies pounded and treated 
with urine to extract the red dye, and with 
alum as a ‘mordant’ to set the colour. Theo- 
phrastus, H.P. iii. 7. 3, may have originated 
the error, unless he was copying an earlier 
writer, in speaking of xé«xxos as being of 
vegetable origin. This was repeated by Dios- 
corides iv. 47, and by Pliny, H.N. iv. 12, 19; 
ix. 141 ; xvi. 32, granum hoc primoque ceu scabies 
Sruticis, and coccum Galatiae rubens granum. The 
latter probably refers not to the Mediterra- 
nean Kermes but to ‘Polish cochineal’, mar- 
garodes Polonicus of Linnaeus. But Pausanias 
got it right, or nearly right, in x. 36. 1. He 
knew the dye was of animal origin, but 
thought it lived in a gall, while the gall is 
actually its body. 

The true nature of xéxxos was well known 
further east. The ‘scarlet’ of the Bible is the 
‘red worm’, tolaat schaina, perpetuated to this 
day in our word vermilion. That Liddell 
and Scott should carry on the old error s.v. 
x4xxos and mpivos is surprising. A glance at 
the article ‘Kermes’ in the Enc. Brit. would 
have put the editors right. Later both the 
Mediterranean Kermes and ‘Polish’ cochi- 
neal found a formidable competitor in true 
cochineal brought from Central America 
by the Spaniards, which, in its turn, has 
been entirely superseded as a dye by the 
modern anilines. 

H. Micueru 
Lennoxville, Quebec 


PLINY, N.H. xviii. 85 


Siliginem proprie dixerim tritici delicias; 
candor(e) est et sine virtute sine pondere. 
So most manuscripts (varying between can- 
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dor and candore): . . . delicias candore, virtute, 
pondere, Cod. Vat. Lat. 3861 (2nd hand); 
candore sive virtute sive pondere, Mayhoff; . . . de- 
licias sive candore esse sive virtute..., Rackham. 
Both whiteness and weight are—or were 
in antiquity—considered desirable attributes 
of grain (e.g. Plin. NV.H. xviii. 63 init.) ; and 
siligo had the reputation of ranking high 
among kinds of triticum from the point of view 
of whiteness (e.g. Juv. Sat. 5. 70), but low for 
weight (e.g. Colum. ii. 6. 2). The exact mean- 
ing of virtus, when applied to grain, is doubt- 
ful; but if it can be used at all it must surely 
refer to general quality, so that the sentence, 
as it stands, comes near to being self-contra- 
dictory—besides being odd grammar, even 
for Pliny. (If candor is read, either ei must, 
presumably, be understood, or the punctua- 
tion can be changed to make candor subject 
of the first part of the sentence that follows.) 
These must be the reasons for the alterations 
shown in the app. crit.: but none of them 
solves the problem, since (a) the general vir- 
tute ought to precede the particular candore 
and pondere, and (b) the attribution of pondus 
gives the opposite sense to what is required. 
A few sections earlier, in a passage dealing 
with cognate matters, Pliny contradicts Co- 
lumella, ii. 9. 8, by name (in tantum fallitur 
Columella . . .; sec. 70), and I would suggest 
that the present passage, too, should be read 
in connexion with a statement in section 13 
of the same chapter of Columella: nec nos 
tamquam optabilis agricolis fallat siligo, nam hoc 
tritici vitium (‘a degenerate kind of wheat’, 
H. B. Ash; cf. Plin. WV.H. xviii. 149) est et, 
quamvis candore praestet, pondere tamen vincitur. 
Pliny’s delicias contradicts vitium, but other- 
wise the vocabulary of the two passages is 
very similar—except for virtule. A note of 
controversy between producer and consumer 
concerning the desirability of siligo is clearly 
discernible in the sentence quoted from Colu- 
mella, and Pliny’s proprie dixerim may well 
imply that he, too, had in mind someone who 
thought otherwise: Columella goes on to 
tell us that all kinds of triticum easily ‘degene- 
rate’ into siligo; Pliny speaks of the ‘degenera- 
tion’ of siligo into ordinary triticum. (The latter 
statements cannot here be discussed in detail.) 
But if Pliny wished to use the same evi- 
dence as Columella—good candor, bad pon- 
dus—to reach the opposite conclusion, he 
would have to stress the whiteness and admit 
the inferior weight as unimportant. This 
makes plausible a suggestion made by May- 
hoff in his app. crit. (but not received into 
the text and ignored by subsequent edd.) 
that et sine virtute (sine) should be corrected 
to etsi vincitur, thus: siliginem proprie dixerim 
tritici delicias candore, etsi vincitur pondere. The 
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vocabulary would, with the disappearance against this suggestion is that one can never 
of the questionable virtus, correspond exactly, be quite sure that Pliny was not himself 
and virtute might well be a gloss on candore muddled. 

which crept into the text at the expense of L. A. Moritz 
the correct vincitur. The main argument University Collzge, Cardiff 


REVIEWS 


THE ALCESTIS 


A. M. Date: Euripides, Alcestis. Pp. xl+130. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1954. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Miss DALE’s edition of the Alcestis is, if I am not mistaken, the first volume to 
be added to the Oxford edition of Euripides since 1944, and deserves a special 
welcome on that account. That it is also to be welcomed for itself hardly needs 
saying, except to those who are still unacquainted with Miss Dale’s previous 
work. 

In accordance with the usual practice in this series, the text and apparatus 
criticus are printed from the plates of Professor Gilbert Murray’s Oxford text, 
and are therefore beyond the scope of this review. In modern conditions of 
publishing this is all but an inescapable necessity, if new editions of Greek 
authors are to be published at all, but it puts the editor between Scylla and 
Charybdis: he or she must either argue in the commentary in favour of a 
different text from that printed elsewhere in the book (which may be most 
confusing to the reader), or risk being accused of a too slavish devotion to the 
basic text. In her preface Miss Dale states that in her view the arrangement 
is ‘amply justified’; but I am left wondering—in her commentary she differs 
quite often (and, if I am any judge, almost always for the better) from the 
text on which she is nominally commenting, while in some other places 
(especially affecting the colometry of the lyrics) she seems to me to accept 
Professor Murray’s text too readily. 

Miss Dale makes the aim of her edition clear in the preface ; she is not writing 
for beginners, who are warned to look elsewhere for the help they need, but 
for sixth forms, undergraduates (perhaps mostly for these, though she very 
properly expects them to pick out for themselves the parts of her notes which 
will help them), and professional colleagues—and all three classes will find 
plenty to interest them. The introduction (pp. v-xl) is divided into seven 
sections. The first deals with the tetralogy, describing the circumtsances of 
the play’s production, and giving short accounts of the three tragedies which 
accompanied it; Miss Dale comes to the reasonable conclusion that ‘only 
excess of zeal has enabled scholars to discern in these plays some common 
underlying theme’. The second section, on the legend, discusses the folklore 
origins of the story and the versions of it which we know from elsewhere in 
Greek literature, especially Phrynichus’ Alcestis; Miss Dale deals also with the 
puzzling reference to songs about Alcestis at the Carnean festival in Sparta 
(445 ff.), and it is disconcerting to note that she translates detpoévas mavvdxou 
aeAdvas as ‘when. . . the moon is aloft all night through’ (p. x), disregarding 
the tense of the participle altogether. In her note on the passage (p. 91), she 
appeals to the scholiast’s perewpiLouevns mAnoupaods tis ceAjvns (which shows 
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only that the scholiast did not understand the phrase) and adds ‘There is no 
exact parallel’, which is untrue; Alcm. 1. 63 dvecpépevar is exactly parallel, and 
suggests that the translation should be ‘as the moon which shines all night (or 
perhaps ‘the moon of the pannychis’, which presumably comes to very much 
the same thing) is rising’. The third section is devoted to a very thorough 
consideration of the play as a substitute for a satyric drama, and the fourth 
deals at length with the characters and the action. In this Miss Dale firmly 
(and in my opinion rightly) throws overboard all the modern ‘psychologizing’ 
which has been devoted to the character of Admetus, and shows that Euripides 
is less interested in the sort of man he is (his 480s, in Aristotelian terms) than in 
what happens to him (his 7a6os) ; in this play Euripides’ interest in 760s is 
concentrated on Pheres, Heracles, and above all on Alcestis herself (though 
this ‘ethical’ interest does not, and in Miss Dale’s opinion should not, prevent 
him from making the most of the rhetorical opportunities provided by her 
part). Miss Dale does well to emphasize the importance of rhetoric in Athenian 
life, and our need to understand this fact if we are to interpret Attic tragedy 
rightly. In the fifth section Miss Dale gives a short account of the manuscripts 
of the Alcestis, concluding that neither of the two classes (BV and LP) is clearly 
superior to the other, and that ‘each case must be decided solely on its merits’ ; 
she adds an account of the scholia and of the testimonia, of which latter she gives 
a most useful list in the sixth section of the introduction. The final section 
discusses the hypotheses ; it is curious that in dealing with the didascalic material 
Miss Dale does not refer to the relevant inscription (J.G. ii.? 2319-23 ; Pickard- 
Cambridge, Festivals, pp. 110-13). 

The notes are thorough, and almost everywhere most helpful; perhaps the 
best are those which deal with problems of text and interpretation, which are 
models of brevity, firmness, and sound judgement. I may instance especially 
the proposal for healing the anapaests of 81-82 (p. 59); the discussions of 
mapa. kNaiovar (542, pp. 96-97), of the probable interpolation at 818 ff. (111). 
and of the repetition eicddous . . . eiaddov at 941-3 (119); the defence of 
aicxpotow at 1037 (124); the rejection of véov ydyou 76801 at 1087 (126) ; and 
the magisterial note on 1126 (128), which deserves quotation in full: “The 
text is sound ; cf. S. Ant. 289 for the same use of od« éorw, dAdd.’ Miss Dale is 
helped in attaining concision by her very high standard of relevance, to which 
I have found only two exceptions. The first is her note on 486 immwy (p. 94): 
‘mares, like all chariot-teams’ ; the sex of Lycurgus’ horses is irrelevant to the 
Alcestis, and the statement needs qualification in any case (cf. Iliad vii. 15, 
xxiil. 377, Ibycus fr. 7. 7-8 Diehl, etc.). The second irrelevance is the reference 
in the note on 836 zpoacriov (113) to the controversy about the date of the 
Gyges fragment (E. Lobel, Proc. Brit. Acad., 1950), which can only baffle those 
readers who are not already well acquainted with the problems involved, and 
is almost bound to irritate those who know how much has been left unsaid. 

On the other hand, there are occasions where brevity has been obtained 
at the price of something very like unintelligibility ; ‘professional colleagues’ 
may be expected to recognize Professor Herman Frankel’s Dichtung und Philo- 
sophie des friihen Griechentums under the abbreviation ‘Dicht. u. Phil. des fr. Griech.’ 
(p. 122, note on 981), but what will the undergraduate, and still more the 
sixth-former, make of it? And again, what work is denoted by the abbreviation 
‘Enc. Phot.’ (128, note on 1118)? A short-title bibliography would have been 
a great help; it could have included references to the earlier editions which 
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Miss Dale cites, and that would have helped sixth-formers and undergraduates 
to gain some idea at least of the history which lies behind Miss Dale’s com- 
mentary. Proper indexes would have been even more helpful; but none of 
the volumes in this series has an index at all, and Miss Dale is not to be blamed 
for failure to provide one. 

In view of Miss Dale’s previous work on lyric metre, her notes on the choruses 
will attract special attention, and a reviewer is bound to comment on them; 
I do so with the utmost reluctance, because personal convictions necessarily 
play so large a part in metrical studies that it is almost impossible to be fair 
to those from whom one differs—and Miss Dale and I differ on practically 
every point on which difference is possible. Thus her new notation, which 
she uses frequently in this book, seems to me neither clear nor helpful (especially 
for beginners—which in this matter will include almost all her readers), and 
I find her terminology altogether unacceptable: her ‘aeolo-choriambic’ seems 
to me a monstrosity, I do not think that she should use ‘enoplian’ at all until 
we discover what Aristophanes meant by xar’ évémdov (Clouds 651), and I do 
not see why the familiar Pherecratean should have to be renamed ‘contracted 
hemiepes pendant’ or the Aristophanean be treated as a form of prosodiac; 
still less do I see why an obviously ‘pentaseme’ line (596 ~ 605; 4th paeon— 
cretic—bacchius) should be called an iambic trimeter catalectic. In some 
places too, as I have already suggested, I think that Miss Dale is wrong in 
accepting the colometry of Professor Murray’s text (this is clearest, I believe, 
in the analysis of lines 435-54), though I must acknowledge that she does not 
accept all the lacunae marked on metrical grounds in that text. All these points 
of disagreement (and others which I have not mentioned) are of course sub- 
jective, and may well mean only that I am not a convert to Miss Dale’s metrical 
views; but even when subjective grounds for disagreement have been dis- 
counted, I think that there still remains one fundamental objection to Miss 
Dale’s metrical notes, that she tends to assume in her readers more knowledge 
of metrical matters than they are likely to possess. 

Some minor points: p. 78—avdAds (note on 343-7) should not be translated 
‘flute’; 83—the last makron is missing from the scansion of 393~406; 89— 
‘naturally’ (note on 446) is suspect—is the seven-stringed lyre sixth century ? 
What was the date of Terpander? And how about the Haghia Triada sarco- 
phagus? 96—the logic of the note on 526 dyfadoi is far from clear; 113—the 
note on 839 should mention that AAxy7vn has already an adjective depending 
on it (Tipvvia) ; 117—can there be such a thing as a collective first person 
singular in a chorus? (note on 903 ff.) ; 124—on zédvov (1027) reference might 
have been made to Pindaric usage; 128—Alcm. 1. 36 oy riots is a possible 
parallel for 0c00 yapa (1125) ; 129—the note on 1128 seems to need a reference 
to the psychagogic Socrates (Ar. Birds 1555). 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


SOPHOCLES AND PERICLES 


Victor EHRENBERG: Sophocles and Pericles. Pp. xi+187; 3 plates. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1954. Cloth, 255. net. 


Dr. EHRENBERG has written a most interesting book on the relations between 
Sophocles and Pericles, relations in the main, as he believes, of contrast and 
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conflict. Not indeed that he holds that they were political adversaries. Sophocles 
took little active part in public life, but the facts that he was chairman of the 
Hellenotamiai in 443/2, a year in which there was an extraordinary assess- 
ment of the tribute—on this Ehrenberg has some new suggestions (pp. 121-32), 
perhaps not more convincing than those previously advanced—and a general 
in 441/o show that he cannot have been a party opponent of Pericles, in whose 
ascendancy he held these high offices. (Ehrenberg holds, pp. 77 ff., that most 
generals known to have been Pericles’ colleagues from 441 were his partisans, but 
he does not seek to apply this to Sophocles. In fact his argument seems to me 
to fail; we do not know enough about them, and I doubt if elections were so 
much determined by party politics as Ehrenberg’s account assumes. His 
assignment of Phormio to tribe iii and assumption that he, not Pericles, was 
twice elected e€ dmdvrwv take no account of Hignett’s objections, Hist. of the 
Athenian Constitution, p. 351.) Ehrenberg does not mention that as proboulos in 
412/1 Sophocles supported the oligarchs (Arist. Rhet. 1419%26), but this of 
course does not imply that his views were oligarchical a generation before. 
The external evidence does not in fact allow us to determine what Sophocles’ 
political affiliations (if any) were in the lifetime of Pericles. 

The conflict between Sophocles and Pericles Ehrenberg finds in the world 
of ideas. In analysing the ideas of Sophocles, he draws chiefly on the Antigone, 
dated to 442 (p. 136) and the Oedipus Tyrannus, dated soon after 429 (p. 114): 
they belong to the Periclean age and contain more that is relevant to political 
questions than the other plays. He finds that Sophocles sees the cause of human 
tragedy in ‘the power and amorality of the gods’ (p. 26); man must accept 
divine power and shape his course accordingly; in so far as he neglects the 
divine order and relies on purely human knowledge and power, tragedy befalls 
him. Such is the fate of Creon in the Antigone and Oedipus in the 0.7. Creon 
represents state-absolutism: he regards religious duties as secondary to the 
sovereignty of the state, which he identifies with his own power. He is certainly 
a tyrant, Oedipus a good king, pious and benevolent, but verging on tyranny 
and impiety, because of his strong sense of his authority and his undue con- 
fidence in his own intellect and power; he too sets human standards over and 
against divine standards (p. 74). Space does not allow me to do more than 
commend to students of Sophocles Ehrenberg’s discussions of these plays, 
especially perhaps of the chorus zroAAa 7a. Sewd. 

Like Creon and Oedipus, Pericles too, after the ostracism of Thucydides son 
of Melesias, enjoyed almost absolute power; his enemies called him a tyrant. 
The extent of this power Ehrenberg exaggerates: he even says (p. go) that ‘in 
actual political life free speech was disappearing’, but apart from comedy and 
the impiety trials, what of Thuc. i. 44 and 139. 4? There is surely no warrant 
for his view that in preventing the assembly from meeting in 431 Pericles acted 
outside his legal competence: with the enemy forces in Attica, he may well 
have been given express authority to do so. Like Oedipus, Pericles was a 
rationalist (he used Lampon only for political expediency), the pupil of Anaxa- 
goras and friend of Protagoras, confident in his own yvwpn and setting up 
purely human ideals for society in the Funeral Speech. The gods have no place 
in his speeches, and his allusions to ‘unwritten laws’ (Thuc. ii. 37. 3; Ps.-Lys. 
vi. 10), unlike Antigone’s, appeal to human, not divine standards. Sophocles’ 
criticism of such a standpoint is implicit throughout the Antigone and the O.T. 

Objections readily occur. Do we know more of Pericles’ ideas and motives 
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arr than can safely be inferred from his known actions ? Can we rely on Plutarchean 
protneny anecdotes, or speeches in Thucydides, written perhaps, even probably, much 


1-32) later, in a different historical background, by a man who could no longer recall 
32); what was said in detail, who did not believe in democratic ideals and who could 


son hardly avoid giving, perhaps unconsciously, his own interpretation of what 
he Pericles stood for? (There are significant differences in tone and ideas between 
nis ee the speeches given by Thucydides to Pericles and the funeral speech in the 
me on Menexenus professedly based on Pericles’ oration.) With Sophocles we are not 
i: be much better off. When do his lines represent his own views, and when are 
. His they merely dramatically appropriate to characters or chorus? Any answer 
s was | must be subjective. It is no less hard to read his opinions from the general 
of the tenor of his plays. Not every one will accept Ehrenberg’s rejection of a Hegelian 
los in «| ~=Cuttepretation of the Antigone. Is it really sufficient to say that ‘Antigone has 
his of | to perish so that Creon’s world will meet with destruction’ (p. 33)? Do not, 
ora | for example, lines 162, 198 ff., and 777 suggest that the conflict is not simply 
allies between human and divine laws but between different conceptions of piety ? 

The O.T. is still more difficult for Ehrenberg. Oedipus may be too self- 
_" confident, but this dyapria at most precipitates a doom which is certain from 
none, the first. And even if Ehrenberg has rightly assessed Sophocles’ outlook, it does 


114): | not follow that he meant to imply any criticism of Pericles. Ehrenberg himself 
i ra | regards Herodotus as a ‘kindred spirit’ of Sophocles and yet as a fervent ad- 
mirer of Pericles. It is one thing to hold beliefs about a divine order, another 


ie to apply them to a concrete situation. ; ; 
s the Ehrenberg makes the interesting suggestion that the allusions to Creon as 
ofalls Tov oTparnydv in Ant. 8 and to Oedipus as avdpav mpArov in O.T. 33 might have 
ian made his audience think of Pericles, the general par excellence and the ‘first man 
in at Athens. On his view of Creon and Oedipus Sophocles’ criticism of Pericles 
sinly would thus have become more explicit. But he himself allows that ‘the first 
nny man of Athens’ was hardly a popular title for Pericles, and I think that he has 
ti over-estimated the importance of the strategia in Pericles’ position. He holds 
aa that it was his unique position as strategos that made Pericles ruler of the state 
Riis (p. 84). But Thuc. ii. 65 ascribes his primacy to other causes : Ehrenberg’s 
ays view is rather based on Plutarch, whose conception of the importance of office 
, perhaps derived from long Hellenistic and Roman experience. One has only 
— to think of Pericles’ own deposition, of Nicias in 415, or of Phocion in much 
ny of his career to see that the strategos as such was the servant, not the master, 


re | of the State. See further Hignett, op. cit., pp. 249-50. The puzzle of Ant. 8 


Sor | remains; Ehrenberg has a valuable discussion of previous views. 
nat Ehrenberg not only compares the ideas he attributes to Sophocles and 
ted Pericles: he seeks to evaluate them. The new rationalism, for which Pericles 
wi stood and against which Sophocles contended, brought about the breakdown 
: i of the Polis (p. 151), subverting moral responsibility and political authority 
a, (p. 152). This view, though familiar, surely cannot be sustained. Moral and 
" political standards may have been low in Athens from the late fifth century ; but 
bi were they higher in the times of Pisistratus and Clisthenes? Or in old-world 
“ Sparta? It seems to me that Ehrenberg has never faced the objection that if 
es the gods in popular belief and (on his view) in that of Sophocles were amoral 
T and merely ¢@ovepoi, there could be no sanction for morality in ‘the higher 
a wisdom which relies on their will’ (p. 141). In fact there was not. Treachery, 


| stasis, aggression, massacre were endemic in Greece in all ages; rationalism at 
4598 .3.4 s 
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worst furnished a new armoury of sophisms to justify them. It may even be 
doubted how far the old religious framework was in fact destroyed; but, how- 
ever this may be, it is simply not true (as Ehrenberg seems to imply on p. 152) 
that freedom at Athens turned into the rule either of a tyrant or of a mob. (Cf. 
now A. H. M. Jones, Camb. Hist. Journ. 1953.) In the fourth century Athenian 
democracy was distinguished for its moderation and stability, and imitations 
elsewhere now gave truth to the boast that Athens was an education for Greece. 
Neither at Athens nor elsewhere was there a breakdown of the Polis, till the 
traditional inability of the Poleis to unite at last placed them at the mercy of 
superior military power. 

I agree entirely with Ehrenberg’s initial contention that Attic tragedy is 
essential evidence for the spiritual issues of its time and that as such it is a 
legitimate subject for historical, as distinguished from literary, inquiry. Ehren- 
berg’s analysis of the ideas in Sophocles’ plays remains important, even though 
we may not all be as confident as he is in deciding where the poet’s own 
sympathies lay. His discussions are marked by caution, clarity, and candour, 
and no short review can exhaust their interest. It need hardly be said that his 
views must claim the attention even of those whom they may fail to convert. 


Oriel College, Oxford P. A. BRUNT 


GREEK TRAGEDY IN TRANSLATION 


The Complete Greek Tragedies. Aeschylus, Oresteia. Translated with an 
Introduction by Richmond Lattimore. Pp. 172. Sophocles, Oedipus the 
King, translated by David Grene; Oedipus at Colonus, translated by 
Robert Fitzgerald ; Antigone, translated by Elizabeth Wychoff. Pp. 206. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press (London: Cambridge University 
Press), 1954. Cloth, 22s. 6d. net each. 


THE first two volumes of The Complete Greek Tragedies edited by Professor Latti- 
more and Mr. David Grene contain six plays from four different hands, and the 
methods of all four show a certain family likeness. Their virtues are sincerity, 
sobriety, and restraint ; the prose meaning is given as faithfully as it is reason- 
able to expect of a verse translation. Their fault is one that all translations 
share in some measure, a failure to preserve, or even to suggest, the poetic 
quality of the original. But a style which is usually colourless and sometimes 
flat is singularly ill adapted to convey a notion of the grandeur of Aeschylus 
or the richness of Sophocles. 

No doubt the most important function of a translation is to supply a vision 
of an origina Ithat is alive. If ‘poetic’ language is felt to have gone stale, and 
formal metre, which arouses and usually fulfils definite expectations, to belong 
to a past age, then clearly they must be abandoned, though it is hard to see 
how without them the modern world is to be given any idea of the quality of 
plays written in language largely reserved for poetry and in metres as strict 
as a sonnet’s. In this latter respect it is difficult not to think that Lattimore was 
ill advised to try to preserve the effects of the Oresteia by using what is claimed 
to be the metre of the original transposed into English. So far as the lyrics 
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are concerned there is something to be said for this when the Greek is printed 
opposite and gives the reader guidance, as in Thomson’s edition. But these 
rhythms do not ‘read’ themselves; and those who might recognize Dochmiacs 
or Ionics are not likely to want translations. Quite apart from questions of 
stress and quantity, the effect of the often monosyllabic language—to which 
this version owes much of its undeniable dignity—is wholly at variance with 
that of the polysyllabic Greek. Still, at the worst, it makes quite effective vers 
libre, and the antistrophic effect is preserved. It is when we come to the iambics 
that we meet unrelieved perversity. Because the trimeter had six feet, the dia- 
logue is done into lines with six stresses; a familiar and conventional metre 
in Greek is given an equivalent which is hardly a recognizable metre at all, 
and the lines shuffle endlessly along with the tread of a man in carpet slippers. 

But Lattimore’s diction, though plainer than the Greek, is by no means 
unworthy of respect. Dignity is well sustained, and when it fails it is because 
the translator has been over-literal, very rarely because he has been tempted 
to excite the reader with the bogus vivacity of modern idiom. 

When no ship sailed, no pail was full, 


and the Achaean people sulked 
fast against the shore at Aulis.... Ag. 188. 


(You would have) founded the deep piled bank of earth 
for grave by the doubled water 
with light lift for your household. Choe. 351. 


There are times when fear is good. 
It must keep its watchful place 
at the heart’s controls. Hum. 517. 


She was dirtied twice over with disgrace. Eum. 600. 


The quotations illustrate both failings; the merits of the version can hardly 
be shown in short extracts. 

Of the translators of Sophocles Mr. Grene gets variety not so much by 
loosening up his blank verse as by dividing the lines between speakers and by 
the use of shorter lines, and occasionally, in the more matter-of-fact passages, 
of prose. His language is simple in structure and easily intelligible to the listener, 
more easily perhaps than Sophocles was to the Athenians. The same is true 
of the very light and rapid blank verse which Mr. Fitzgerald uses for his 
rendering of the O.C. On the other hand, Miss Wychoff for the Antigone em- 
ploys a much slower and more heavily marked rhythm such that even fifty 
years ago her work would have been recognized as being unmistakably verse, 
and those whose idea of poetry was formed in that epoch may find her style 
the most congenial of the three. 

The choral odes are done into vers libre both by Miss Wychoff, who pays 
attention to strophic responsion, and by Mr. Grene, who does not. Only Mr. 
Fitzgerald makes use of regular rhymed stanzas, and whether one finds his 
workmanship delicate or feeble probably depends mainly on the year of one’s 
birth. 


The crocus like a little sun 

Blooms with its yellow ray; 

The river’s fountains are awake, 

And his nomadic streams that run 

Unthinned forever, and never stay. O.C. 686. 


All these versions are honest and responsible. A great deal of the original 
is missing, including some qualities which are suggested more successfully in 
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other versions. But the reader may feel confident that this is a genuine attempt 
to communicate what is there and that nothing is communicated that is not 
there. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 


POETRY AND HISTORY 


A. W. Gomme: The Greek Attitude to Poetry and History. Pp. vit+1g0. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press (Cambridge: 
University Press), 1954. Cloth, 28s. net. 


Tue title must be interpreted as referring primarily to the ways of Greek poets 
and historians in their treatment of historical themes. In pleasantly discursive 
vein, as befits a series of lectures, Professor Gomme examines the works of the 
greatest among them, keeping constantly in mind the distinction drawn by 
Aristotle between poetry and history. It can hardly be meant that Aristotle 
here epitomizes ‘the Greek attitude’, particularly as Gomme interprets his 
dictum in rather too rigorous a fashion. The statement that poetry is more 
philosophic than history does not necessarily mean that history is unphilo- 
sophic, or that it deals only with particular concrete events (p. 178; cf. Poet. 
5154). After all, Aristotle was merely stating tendencies; and there is great 
virtue in the @AAov of 5157. Gomme seems to conclude that Aristotle’s distinc- 
tion is, if certain allowances be made, sound: the historian cannot describe a 
‘single’ action with a genuine beginning and end—for the stream of events is 
continuous—but must select a period of time and must treat it comprehensively. 
Shakespeare and other poets have sometimes erred in following the historian’s 
example instead of confining themselves to the ‘generic’ or universally signi- 
ficant occurrences. In such a period many things happen ‘after’ and not ‘be- 
cause of’ one another: as Thucydides recognized, there can be great dyabia 
in the succession of events. Yet the historian too must bring out the meaning 
inherent in the events which he records, in such a way that it is applicable to 
other contexts. He is more ‘tied to the facts’ than the poet need be; but 
Aeschylus in his account of the battle of Salamis is also ‘tied to the facts’ 
though, as he does not need to be comprehensive, he can pass lightly over the 
other battles of the same war. There would, I think, be general agreement 
with Gomme’s carefully thought-out view that the difference between these 
two arts is one of degree. The brute facts are obviously important for the 
historian ; they are also an important element in the material conditions (as 
they have been called) which both hamper and, by their challenge, stimulate 
the genius of the poet, particularly when he aims at recounting ‘what hap- 
pened’. Both in their degree have the same problem, that of dominating their 
material so that it may contribute in due measure to a coherent view. 
Gomme begins by applying such considerations to Homer. The distinction 
between the element of fiction and that of fact, or presumed fact, in Homer 
is already familiar. Gomme lays rather more stress than some other scholars 
on the contribution of the ‘chronicles’. Thus he holds (against Scott, Bassett, 
and, one may now add, Wade-Gery) that Hector is not one of Homer’s inven- 
tions, though, like the orientally numerous family to which he belonged, he 
has been assimilated to the Homeric atmosphere. It is the chronicle-element 
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which accounts for a residue of ‘concessions to fact’ which contribute nothing 
to the organic unity of the Jliad. Among these are, he suggests, the aristeiat and 
the many names of those who come on the scene merely to be killed at once; 
such items belonged to the tradition, and were not included in order to please 
patrons of the poet’s own day. It looks as if Gomme’s answer to a question posed 
by Wade-Gery would favour a comparison of the Iliad with Richard II or III 
rather than Macbeth. The recalcitrance of the ‘facts’ is thought to account for 
some inconsistencies, such as those involved in Diomedes’ exploits in v and vi: 
they are not due to the oral character of the composition, for Homer is no 
improviser but a self-conscious artist. Gomme’s review of the structure of the 
Iliad is marked, as one would expect, by accuracy of scholarship and resound- 
ing commonsense. There is a good defence of the Embassy ; if, as has been said, 
it was ‘no part of the original Achilleid’ the inference should be that it was 
Homer’s own invention. Similarly the Teichoscopia is ‘in its proper place’, 
proper, that is to say, in the Iliad though not, of course, in a chronicle of the 
Trojan War. Those who would cut out ix, along with ii-v or xxiii—xxiv, ‘know 
the Iliad so well’ that they cannot think what it would be like ‘without the 
books that offend them’. In sum, though inhibited at times by traditions which 
he may not ignore, Homer remains, in Aristotle’s phrase, ‘the poet of his plot’. 
since he treats as much as possible ‘generically’. 

At this point Gomme interposes some comments on Aristotle’s Poetics. 
Though recognizing that, unlike Plato in the Republic, Aristotle is not here 
concerned with the social problem raised by art (what kinds do good or harm 
to the citizens), he finds Aristotle providing ‘a social defence of tragedy’ in the 
single word katharsis. Gomme, however, does not explain this word, or in 
what respects katharsis differs from ‘the proper pleasure of tragedy’. Rather 
surprisingly also he approves of what seems to be an inept remark of Aristotle’s 
(4817-19) to the effect that if we have not seen the original we shall appreciate 
the picture only for such reasons as technical excellence. I submit that we 
appreciate a ‘portrait of an unknown man’ for its expression of character as 
well as for other reasons. I should also very much doubt the statement that 
the fault of the tragic hero ‘springs from his goodness’. But Gomme is clearly 
right in arguing that the stories ‘of a universal kind’ in comedy (498) are not 
the plots of Middle or New Comedy but those of the Old Comedy, which was 
as ‘creative’ or ‘generalized’ as the New; ‘Cleon’ in the Knights is the typical 
demagogue as well as a portrait of an individual. 

Turning to Herodotus whom he describes later as ‘a storyteller rather than 
a historian’, one who ‘thinks as a poet thinks’, Gomme considers Aristotle 
unfair in treating that ‘typical historian’ as a mere chronicler of ‘facts’. In 
particular, if Poet. 59*25-26 refers to Herodotus (I should not think it does), 
Aristotle made a mistake. For Herodotus did not narrate Himera and Salamis 
in order of time, nor as wholly disconnected, and in fact ‘regularly forsakes 
the chronological for a logical order’. It is contended that Herodotus, like 
Homer, is ‘the poet of his plot’, observing ‘probable or necessary sequence’, 
and his history is, at least in parts, as ‘generalized ’as the Persae of Aeschylus. 
Much apparent irrelevance, like much of Homer, is defended as essential 
background. Much is regarded as ‘poetry’, for ‘Aristotle agrees that some 
moinats i.e. creative art, is in prose’. In fact Aristotle said this of yipnows, not 
of zroinais. The ‘poetry’ includes the speech of Miltiades (vi. 109. 3) and the 
story of Croesus and Adrestus; such things, Gomme believes, help to explain 
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the true meaning of the whole story of the Persian defeat. Not that Herodotus 
manipulated the facts in the interests of fiction—here some implications found 
in Glover are criticized. As to his philosophy, it is no more the reflection of 
primitive belief in jealous gods than is that of Aeschylus, but a generalization 
from manifest experience. Against J. E. Powell it is contended that this philo- 
sophy includes no fatalism ; the stories imply free-will throughout—the possible 
objection that in many places the illusion of freedom would suffice, might well 
have been considered here. There is an interesting review of cases of alleged 
partiality on the part of Herodotus; the verdict seems to be one of ‘not guilty’. 

Thucydides is also found guiltless of imposing a preconceived significance 
upon events. If there are dramatic contrasts in his narrative, it is, we are told, 
because they are embedded in the events, not (as Cornford suggested) because 
he saw the world as resembling a drama of Aeschylus. Some of the ‘contrasts’ 
have no Aeschylean moral; and in any case the implication that Thucydides 
unconsciously doctored the truth to make it conform to his own notions is 
baseless. His manner is to allow events to ‘speak for themselves’. But being 
no determinist, he too is aware of the moral issues; and in recording what 
happened he contrives to make the intelligent reader aware of its ‘generality’ 
or universal significance. At his most accurate he is also at his most artistic 
and ‘appears to do no more than just tell the facts in their proper order’. 
Well then, what more does he do? Gomme analyses various passages to illus- 
trate Thucydides’ method of narration, but, perhaps wisely, refrains from 
giving any precise answer to this question. Does the ‘general’ element emerge 
in the speeches more clearly than in the narrative? Gomme here draws a 
useful distinction: the speech of the Plataeans, for example, is more like the 
kind of speech that men in such a position would make (ofov dy yévorro) ; it is 
‘poetic’. Pericles’ speech in favour of war is more like the speeches which he 
in fact delivered more than once during that crisis (ofov éyévero). He concludes 
from his survey that the speeches, like the narrative, are simply a way of letting 
events speak for themselves. Gomme’s view that the collection and presenta- 
tion of truths, particular and general, are always compatible in the historian’s 
work with the artistic achievement of well-balanced and meaningful exposition, 
seems a trifle optimistic. It perhaps does less than justice to the duaGia present 
in the succession of events, as well as to the modesty of Thucydides’ aims and 
the effectiveness of his methods. In Gomme’s view, however, both the narrative 
and the speeches are written ‘generically’; the histories of Herodotus and 
Thucydides are as philosophic, ‘though in a different way’, as Homer’s epic 
or the tragic poetry of Aeschylus and Sophocles. One must not complain if 
he has not succeeded in revealing the ‘secret’ of any of these authors; at least 
he has stated the problem. 

In some parts of the book Gomme’s own views seem insufficiently distin- 
guished from his report of the attitude of Plato or Aristotle. Sometimes he 
clearly outruns his text, as in supposing that there would be no poetry in 
Plato’s ideal state. I have not discussed the passages where he speculates in 
a personal and subjective way on, for example, what Aristotle may have 
thought of Herodotus and Thucydides. If these matters are seriously raised, 
the dearth of evidence as regards Thucydides deserved comment; and it would 
be even more strange than it is that no reference can be found to the un- 
favourable judgement on Herodotus apparently implied in Rhet. iii. g. 2 ff. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 
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THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


WILHELM LUTHER: Weltansicht und Geistesleben. Versuch einer wissen- 
schaftlichen Sprachanalyse an Beispielen aus der griechischen Geistes- 
geschichte von Homer bis Aristoteles. Pp. 112. G6ttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1954. Paper, DM. 9.80. 

Tue first word of the title comes from Wilhelm von Humboldt, who accord- 
ing to this author understood the relation of speech to thought much better 
than subsequent linguists. Not that this relation emerges very clearly from the 
historical discussion of linguistics, from the eighteenth century to the present 
day, which occupies the first half of this book: language is not a mere ‘cloak’ 
for thought (everyone will agree) ; it is a ‘vehicle’-—but it can also set the 
course, or even ‘drive’. Luther holds that every language embodies its own 
distinctive attitude towards the world, and is therefore adapted to the ex- 
pression of particular aspects—and those only—of reality and experience. 
Hence, because of the restricted ‘speech-possibilities’ of one’s mother-tongue, 
thought tends to be confined within certain presuppositions. Later this rather 
pessimistic view is relieved by the admission that there is some scope for 
freedom ; novelty and development of thought are possible after all. 

The lesson drawn by the author from these observations is that the ‘content’ 
of a word should be interpreted primarily in the light of forms and usages 
within its own language; Greek words, or most of them, should be explained 
by Greek words, in spite of the inauspicious precedent provided by early Greek 
etymologists. Luther has a strong grievance against the successors of Humboldt 
with their concentration on the comparative method, their search for ‘Indo- 
germanic’ roots, their ‘one-sided’ devotion to sounds and the laws of sound- 
change. Not that Luther neglects such matters, any more than the hand-books 
which he attacks ignore family-groups within the language—for a balanced, 
if brief, account of the situation see Schwyzer, i. 42. But he insists that the 
correct ‘method’ is to study primarily not only the ‘family’ to which a word 
appears to belong, but also the ‘field’ of words which appear to have a similar 
meaning ; for example, potpa will be considered not only in relation to pépos 
etc., but also in relation to Saiuwv (Saiouar) etc. And if the method is applied 
widely enough it is hoped that it will shed light both on the ‘basic content’ 
of individual words and on the Weltansicht of different periods of Greek culture, 
though it is admitted that at no time did this Weltansicht form either a closed 
system or an explicit ‘world-view’. 

As to individual word-groups Luther provides interesting meditations on 
materials which may be found in his much-criticized etymological dictionaries. 
He contends that the two meanings of xpaivw (‘command’, ‘fulfil’) are a simple 
unity because of its connexion with «dpa, etc.: the headman gives commands, 
and ‘to fulfil’ means something like bringing a thing to a head. The word 
métpos is to remind us of zérouat; we are to think of the swoop of a bird of 
prey upon its victim! The connexion of épxos and émiopxos with épxos (which 
he seems to claim as his own—but cf. Boisacq) leads to some very complicated 
explanations of Homeric phrases. Apart from the general consideration that 
‘origins’ do not necessarily indicate the scope of a word, the tendency to fanciful 
over-elaboration is by no means absent. And as some of the word-relations 
used are merely ‘probable’, the claim to produce results of ‘scientific exactitude’ 


seems regrettably too high-pitched. 
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On the study of the word-groups for ‘destiny’, ‘fame’ and ‘honour’, ‘error’ 
and ‘falsehood’, there are based some general remarks on the history of Greek 
thought. The influence of H. Frankel is here very potent, particularly in certain 
exaggerations regarding Homeric man, who, it appears, was incapable of any 
clear distinction between the ego and the non-ego, the self and the world. 
(Presumably friend and foe, the living and the dead, melt for him into a single 
blur.) It seems extremely rash to try to read the mind of such a creature. It is 
a minor matter that he also tended to confuse the deed with the intention, 
external glory with internal worth, for in these respects he is by no means 
unique among the peoples of the world. It hardly needs to be said that the 
exaggerations are not in fact deduced from linguistic considerations. They are 
a side-growth of what is really a study of growing reflectiveness in Greek 
literature. Luther sees this development as a progress towards subjectivism and 
the autonomy of the individual ; Archilochus’ hedgehog, for example, becomes 
a symbol of self-assertion, of course without implying self-consciousness! But 
even Plato and Aristotle were still so Homeric that they could not rid them- 
selves of an attachment to the universal and the objective. Their logic was 
hampered by an enforced relevance to an external world. Good repute, both 
here and (according to Plato) hereafter, counted as a good. So their ethics are 
labelled ‘utilitarian’ (but in what sense?), not self-contained and autonomous 
(but has Luther read Plato on autonomy ?). A rather dreary brand of sub- 
jective idealism seems to be the Weltansicht lurking behind these excursions ; 
whether it is preferable to the Homeric point of view is a question beyond the 
scope of linguistics. 


University of Sheffield 4. TATE 


MIMESIS 


H. Koiver: Die Mimesis in der Antike. Nachahmung, Darstellung, Ausdruck. 
Pp. 235. Berne: Francke, 1954. Paper, 22 Sw. fr. 


In spite of important omissions, some arbitrary hypotheses, and a number of 
perversities in detail, this is a useful survey of instances of the word ‘mimesis’ 
(and cognates) and of the contexts in which it is found. 

Koller holds that ‘mimesis’ means primarily ‘presentation’, ‘representation’, 
‘expression’; and that the concept arose from cult-dances (in honour of 
Dionysus, he suggests, perhaps unluckily regarding the god, like the word, 
as a new-comer), in which dancing (in the narrower sense), music, and words 
formed a unity, the whole performance (of the yipos) exhibiting a character 
or a story. When the three components became differentiated, the word was 
still applied to them separately or in certain combinations. In particular, the 
Pythagoreans of the fifth century, followed by Damon and his school, developed, 
according to Koller, a ‘mimesis-theory’ of music (including words) with which 
a doctrine of ethical education (including a theory of catharsis) was bound 
up. He seeks to reconstruct these theories with the aid, chiefly, of Aristides 
Quintilianus, whose references to ‘the ancients’ denote, he thinks, pre-Platonic 
theorists and not the early Peripatetics. He finds traces of this Pythagorean 
teaching, and of opposition to it, in Gorgias and other Sophists, in Democritus, 
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Plato, and Aristotle. The Pythagorean catharsis he calls, like Aristotle’s, 
homoeopathic, ignoring the tradition that, unlike Aristotle’s, it meant a cure 
by ‘opposites’, not by ‘similars’, Damon and Plato championed the older 
musical theory and practice, with its ethical values, against contemporary 
innovations; but Koller does not bring out clearly the essential innovation— 
the separation of music from words—to which Plato objected in Rep. iii and 
Laws ii. Their opponents were those who regarded music, not as grounded in 
human nature (as Aristotle contended for poetry), but as an artificial by- 
product of weaith and luxury; this is one of the ramifications of the dvois— 
vomos controversy. 

The sense ‘imitation’, ‘copying’, appears to Koller to be secondary; it is 
a ‘faded’ meaning and ‘never’ occurs in reference to the arts except in Plato, 
Rep. x, a book of which Koller can make very little because of his exaggerated 
insistence that ‘mimesis’ had originally no connexion whatever with such 
notions as ‘realism’ or ‘truth to nature’, but simply meant the ‘presentation 
of character’. Among other passages Xenophon, Mem. iii. 10 creates some 
difficulty for this view; the representation of ro ris yuxijs }O0s appears there 
clearly as a novel notion, whereas the presentation of external appearances 
by the artist is already well understood. It appears more probable that the 
earlier the uses of the word, the more naturally do they refer to the showing- 
forth of external, rather than internal, characteristics. Koller, however, insists 
that the traditional dictionary-meaning (Vachahmung) is wholly misleading, 
though he seems to admit that it was the sense most familiar to the Greeks 
themselves. He appears to think that the miming of external appearances is 
excluded by the persisting connexion of mimesis with the dance, appealing to 
such passages as Plato, Laws 796b (if I may correct the reference on p. 12) 
and Aristotle, Poet. 1447713 ff., though the latter might be held to imply that 
the connexion is not so very familiar to the readers whom Aristotle had in 
mind, But he does not explain why one should regard the word as more 
intimately associated with dancing (in the restricted sense) than with the other 
elements in the original ‘dance’, which presumably included words, music, 
and dressing-up. Koller has created unreal difficulties by too sharply distin- 
guishing (and perhaps reversing) the ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ meanings; 
and he is certainly wrong in denying on the basis of this disparity the close 
connexion of thought between Rep. iii and x (see C.Q. xxii. 16 ff.). 

Koller sees the relevance of mimesis-theories, for example those of language 
in Crat., to the dvois—vduos antithesis, and seems to know the argument that 
most of the arts are mere feeble reflections (imitations) of natural processes. 
It is surprising, therefore, that he regards the comparison of the art of the 
lawgiver with the art of poetry in Laws 719 c, 817 b, as ‘of no importance’, 
and still more surprising that he completely omits all reference to the vindica- 
tion of the art of the lawgiver (as genuinely imitative of nature in the true sense 
of ‘nature’) in Laws x. He might perhaps have found reason to agree that this 
argument has important implications for art in general, and at least sheds 
some light on Rep. x, as I have tried to show in C.Q. xxx. 48 ff. 

Koller presents a good deal of patiently acquired information on many 
complex subjects, not all of them relevant to his main theme; the history of 
the dithyram)b, the hyporchema, the varieties of Greek dancing, acoustics, 
catharsis, enthusiasm. Here many details are open to criticism. For example, 
he mentions the two fragments of Democritus on ‘inspiration’, but refrains 
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from quoting the one which mentions ¢vois, perhaps because it seems to 
cut across his general treatment of Democritus as a champion on the side 
of véuos; or perhaps he is not aware that, in spite of Horace, A.P. 296, an 
inspired nature and insanity are not the same thing, least of all when one is 
speaking of Homer, as Democritus was. In sum, one is left with the impression 
that the old ‘Pythagorean’ mimesis-doctrine was not particularly profound, 
and that the difficulties which Koller finds arising from its imperfect incor- 
poration in the ‘systems’ of Plato and Aristotle are imaginary. The book con- 
tains nothing on the mimesis of model authors and model books and speeches, 
which was increasingly important for literature from Isocrates onwards. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 
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NATURE AND THE GREEKS 


ERWIN SCHRODINGER: Nature and the Greeks. Pp. 97. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


Tus short book should be of interest to many students of the history of Greek 
thought. Its author is a distinguished physicist, who in What is Life? and 
Science and Humanism has already attempted to synthesize the scientific and the 
humanistic outlook. In the present work (a record of the Shearman Lectures, 
1948, at University College, London) he continues this attempt with an 
examination of some facets of Presocratic speculation. To this examination he 
professedly does not bring a specialist equipment, so that it is in the freshness 
and broadness of its general assessments rather than in any authoritative treat- 
ment of the evidence that the merits of the work may be expected to lie. Yet 
the approach is by no means unscholarly, nor is the author ignorant of Greek ; 
references are to Diels’s Vorsokratiker, though only to the first edition. 

After an introductory and not wholly convincing effort to explore the nature 
of the contribution that the study of early Greek philosophy has to make to 
contemporary science, the author turns in the second chapter to the antinomy 
of reason and the senses, a topic which is continued in the penultimate chapter 
on Atomism. Science (together, it might be added, with some kinds of philo- 
sophy) has now abandoned the long-established view initiated by Leucippus 
and Democritus, that sense-impressions are secondary derivatives from the 
primary realities of extension and motion. The reversal of this concept was 
implicit, Schrédinger observes, in fr. 125 of Democritus himself. There the 
senses are made to reply to the famous contention that hot and cold, colour, 
etc., exist only by convention, while in reality are atoms and void, in these 
words: ‘Poor intellect, do you hope to overthrow us, when it is from us that 
you have taken your evidence? That ‘“‘overthrow” is your own fall.’ I cannot 
help suspecting, however, that this striking retort (preserved only in Galen) 
to the pronouncement about convention and reality (preserved also in Sextus 
Empiricus, as Democritus fr. g Diels), is not really by Democritus himself, 
but is a later criticism of him from a Sceptic source. It was only in a limited 
respect that Leucippus had constructed the theory of atoms and void on 
the basis of the senses. From the senses, admittedly, change, motion, and 
plurality were accepted as fact; but the theory as such was mainly what 
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Professor Schrédinger would call an ‘aprioristic’ construction, developed from 
the Eleatic hypothesis about Being. I cannot think that Democritus would 
feel the senses’ retort to be as penetrating as it appears to be to Schrédinger ; 
and although Atomism was invented as a means of preserving the variety of 
appearances, it would not in fact be invalidated even by the rejection of sense- 
evidence. As it happens, the author disregards the generally accepted and 
entirely plausible account of Atomism as a deliberate acceptance of certain 
Eleatic premisses (reduced to paradoxical form in Melissus fr. 8), combined 
with the un-Eleatic acceptance of void. He seems to consider Atomism rather 
as a development of Anaximenes’ theory that variety is due to the rarefaction 
and condensation of a single basic material. It is fashionable in history-of- 
science circles to point out that Anaximenes’ theory implies a molecular view 
of matter. It might imply that; but there is absolutely nothing to suggest that 
Anaximenes, or indeed any of his near successors, drew such a conclusion. 
The idea of visible masses being made up of invisible particles of matter was 
first expressed in a reasonable form by Anaxagoras, whom Schrédinger neglects, 
and it was probably from him that Leucippus derived a working example of 
corpuscular theory, which he then simplified and emended in the way sug- 
gested by Eleaticism. 

The account of Parmenides given in the second chapter is unfortunately 
seriously distorted. Fr. 3 (counted as fr. 5, on the old numeration, by 
Schrédinger) cannct really mean ‘for the same is the thinking and the being’, 
nor fr. 6, 1 ‘both the saying and the thinking is a thing that zs’. The true point 
of these assertions, and of fr. 8. 34 f., is that anything you can think of or 
utter exists, while anything that you cannot conceive or express (and therefore 
not-being) cannot exist. 

The third chapter contains an interesting account of the Pythagoreans, 
relying for its details upon Burnet but adding some useful mathematical elucida- 
tions. The author acutely observes that relativity-theory, though supported by 
observation, is essentially based upon an intuition of an innate orderliness in 
nature. At the same time we are warned that many mathematical analogies 
in the structure of the outside world may be due to the mathematical nature 
of the thought that analyses that structure. The Pythagoreans receive more 
credit than usual for their astronomical intuitions, particularly for their 
abandonment of geocentricity ; but Schrédinger is perhaps too kind to their 
theor, of discrete number when he suggests that they anticipated the very 
difficuities over continuous space that mathematicians are facing today. The 
basis of the Pythagorean difficulty was, surely, that the Greek number-series 
began from 1 and not from o. This encouraged the belief that number was 
necessarily composed of integers, so that when geometrical extension was 
analysed nurnerically, the problem arose why some geometrical lengths (e.g. the 
diagonal of a square) could not be expressed in whole numbers at all. 

In the chapter on the Ionians an unusual point is made, that they shared 
with modern physics the disadvantage of building up an unreal world-picture 
because, in the interest of objectivity, the observer himself was allowed no 
part in it. But if this is true of contemporary physics, it certainly is not entirely 
true of Ionian systems. For some Ionians at all events there was an im- 
plicit connexion between man and world; in fact one of the difficulties was to 
distinguish sharply enough the animate from the inanimate. In Heraclitus 
the connexion was made explicit : man is subject to the same rule as that which 
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operates in the world at large, a rule which he must apprehend if he wishes to 
play an adequate part in the whole complex of things. Schrédinger is prevented 
from seeing the relevance of Heraclitus here by a radical misinterpretation 
(similar to that of the Greek Sceptics) of his evaluation of the senses, and of 
what Heraclitus meant when he called the Logos ‘common’. 

The discussion of Atomism in the penultimate chapter has already been 
mentioned. At this point we see most clearly a tendency in the author to assign 
to parallels between ancient and modern science a value which they do not 
deserve. It is of course true, as Schrédinger notes, that modern atomic theory 
arose in the first instance from a revival of interest in Epicurean physics. Yet 
by the last century it had shaken off its antique a priori premisses and re- 
established itself on a basis of what seemed to be observed fact. Thus we are 
not entitled to deduce an unchanging a priori way of looking at the world; 
and whatever features of the old corpuscular theory still vitiate modern atomic 
physics may be expurgated as well by a study of Dalton as of Democritus. 
In the last chapter this question of the lesson of Presocratic thought recurs; 
I am not quite sure what this lesson is, except that the Greeks were percipient 
people and that in other fields, though not particularly in this one, we might 
learn something from them. Their universality of interest, and their assumption 
in practice that all branches of enquiry were connected, we can admire, but we 
can hardly expect most of our scientists to emulate it. 
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Trinity Hall, Cambridge G. S. KIRK 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE IN THE 
GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD 


ALBERTO GriLLi: Jl problema della vita contemplativa nel mondo greco- 
romano. (Pubblicazioni dell’ Universita di Milano, Facolta di Lettere 
e Filosofia, Serie i: Filologia e Letterature Classiche.) Pp. 364. Milano: 
Bocca, 1953. Paper, L. 2000. 


THE ideal of a life devoted to contemplation may be propounded for a number 
of quite different reasons. It may spring from certain general principles, from 
a metaphysical picture of the world as a whole and the place of man in it which 
requires the acceptance of such an ideal. It may spring from the imperious 
needs of the temperament of some individual or group of individuals. Or it 
may be the product of social forces operating on a whole community at some 
particular period in time. It might be argued that the first was the important 
consideration for Plato and Aristotle and the second for Plotinus. It is the third 
which is the subject of investigation in the present book, which is primarily 
a study of the views of Epicurus, Panaetius, and Seneca, with a concluding 
chapter on the ideal of the contemplative life in the early Christian world. 
While admitting the part played by earlier thinkers in the formation of the 
concept, Grilli is insistent that it was the harsh and miserable necessity of the 
period after Alexander which forced the Greeks to think seriously about with- 
drawal from the life of action. Correspondingly at Rome it was the fall of the 
Republic which enabled the ideal of contemplation to take root. In fact he 
argues that the period after Alexander saw something of a fresh start—the 
doctrine of pure speculation developed by Aristotle and defended by Theo- 
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phrastus soon ceased to be important in the Lyceum; all the schools in the 
Hellenistic period had little interest in speculation but a lively sense of the 
need for a refuge from the tempests of life. This need was met in the first 
instance by the ideal of Epicurus, which had two aspects—pleasure and freedom 
from distress. Grilli argues that it is the second aspect which was the essential 
one for Epicurus—pleasure, though prominent in Epicurean polemic, was only 
good for Epicurus when it was év ordoe. or catastematic pleasure. The true 
end for Epicurus was consequently not pleasure as such but freedom from 
desire. This seems to be an overstatement—surely Diogenes Laertius x. 136 is 
conclusive that for Epicurus both kinetic pleasure and catastematic pleasure 
are good in themselves. But it is certainly true that the doctrine of the superiority 
in practice of catastematic pleasure represents an original contribution of the 
first importance, and Epicureanism is not improperly regarded as involving 
an extreme form of withdrawal from life. 

Stoicism nominally took an opposed view to that of Epicurus: it is the duty 
of the sage to take part in political and other activities. But the ideal of adrdpxeia 
and dmd@eva secured that the attractions of disengagement were always before 
the eyes of Stoic thinkers. In a valuable discussion of Panaetius Grilli assigns 
to him a key role in the establishment of the ideal of the life of contemplation 
as part of the cultural patrimony of antiquity. He defends the view that Seneca 
and Plutarch both used the zrepi ed@upins of Democritus through the medium 
of the zepi edOvpias of Panaetius. In a synthesis of much of the thought of his 
predecessors Panaetius propounded a fresh ideal of the Puds Oewpntixds, not 
involving absolute a7d@eva and not requiring withdrawal from society, an ideal 
which offered to men the hope of recovering the personal equilibrium which 
they were in danger of losing altogether. The remainder of the book attempts to 
describe the subsequent history of this ideal, above all as expressed in the suc- 
cessive stages of Seneca’s thought, and the Christian substitution of deo fidere 
for sibi fidere. In addition to an index of names and passages there is an index 
of Greek terms of interest in connexion with the concept of the life of con- 
templation. 

It should be clear that this is an interesting and thought-provoking book. 
The position of Panaetius in the story must remain uncertain and controversial. 
The fresh start after the death of Alexander may be due not so much to the 
need for an escape from the trials of a society in a state of economic, political, 
and religious disintegration, but more simply to the growing appeal of a cul- 
tured life in a highly civilized and sophisticated society. But behind the detailed 
arguments and reconstructions with which the book is necessarily very largely 
filled a valuable picture does emerge, a picture of a changing ideal of living 
at a level of thought below that of philosophy in any technical sense of the 
word. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 


HECATAEUS 
GrusepPE Nenci: Hecataei Milesii Fragmenta. (Biblioteca di Studi 
Superiori, Filol. Greca, xxii.) Pp. xxxii+-141. Florence: La Nuova 
Italia, 1954. Paper, L. 1600. 


Tue first volume of Jacoby’s Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, which con- 
tained the fragments of Hecataeus, was published in 1922; this new edition, 
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though it is on a small scale and has no extensive commentary, claims to be 
up-to-date and to take account of recent work. Its bibliography will certainly 
be found useful and some good points are made in the brief introduction (pp. 
ix—xxvi), though the reader is referred for more detailed argument to the 
author’s articles in the Rendiconti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei and La Parola del 
Passato. He makes a strong case against the view that Hecataeus was a 
rationalist in his attitude to myth; he argues that the [Tepiodos js was a carto- 
graphic work distinct from the ITepijynois; and he rejects the arguments 
against the authenticity of the fragments. 

Instead of keeping Jacoby’s numbering of the Testimonia and Fragmenta, he 
presents the Testimonia in chronological order, beginning with the famous 
remark of Heraclitus about polymaths and ending with the Suda and Eusta- 
thius and a reference in I. Vossius to an otherwise unknown list of Olympic 
dates. The Fragmenta are arranged on a plan similar to Jacoby’s, but the 
numbering is different, as a separate number is given to each individual quota- 
tion. Jacoby’s numbers are given in parentheses, but they are occasionally 
omitted or given incorrectly (Nenci’s F. 38, 119, 170, 221 in fact correspond 
to Jacoby’s 371, 110, 159, 195), and when the passage appears only in Jacoby’s 
commentary no indication is given that it was noticed at all by him. There is 
a Jacoby—Miiller-Nenci concordance of fragment numbers at the end of the 
book, an index of ethnic and geographic names, and an index vocum Hecataei. 

So far as the actual text of the fragments is concerned, the book is rather 
disappointing. There is little which is not better done by Jacoby. Though 
Nenci insists, rightly, on the need for a proper apparatus criticus, he is some- 
times content to reprint Jacoby’s critical notes instead of referring to critical 
editions of authors which have appeared since 1922—thus the passages from 
Herodotus take no account of Hude’s third edition or Legrand and there is 
no sign of any reference to Pfeiffer’s Callimachus. There are a few 
emendations of which one deserves special mention. Athenaeus ii. 70 A, as 
usually printed, quotes Hecataeus with the reservation «? yvjovov rod ovyypa- 
déws To BiBAiov. KadXipayos yap Nynowrov abro avaypdder. Nenci eliminates 
this mysterious Nesiotes; he thinks the name has arisen through dittography 
out of yrjovov rod and he reads simply KaAAipayos yap avr’ avaypdder (avr’ is 
a manuscript variant for adr). This is supposed to mean that Callimachus 
‘records it as spurious’ or ‘rejects it’. Though the argument is ingenious, the 
Greek is hardly acceptable. 

The inclusion among the Testimonia (V) of a Leros inscription, from hellenis- 
tic times, honouring a certain Hecataeus, is scarcely defensible, and earlier 
editors were certainly right in omitting it; it would be just as reasonable to 
include some of the inscriptions from Caria in which the name occurs (cf. the 
indexes in S.£.G.), on the ground that these men may be descendants of the 
Milesian writer. Nenci does not, perhaps, expect his readers to be convinced 
that the Hecataeus of the Leros inscription is the Milesian; but the policy of 
his edition is to quote all texts that might refer to Hecataeus of Miletus and 
accordingly he includes a number of citations which are generally thought to 
refer to Hecataeus of Abdera. He also claims to have found a new fragment 
(216) in Stephanus of Byzantium. The only certain ‘new fragment’ which is 
known to me, however, does not appear in his collection—the brief quotation 
in a papyrus commentary on Antimachus (Wyss, Antimachi Colophonii reliquiae 


[Berlin, 1936], p. 83). 
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The Greek of the fragments is accurately printed, but the bibliography is 
full of misprints, with many wrong initials for authors’ names. 

LIONEL PEARSON 


Stanford University 


THUCYDIDES AND HIPPOCRATIC 
MEDICINE 


Kraus WEmDAvER: Thukydides und die hippokratischen Schriften. Die Ein- 
flu8 der Medizin auf Zielsetzung und Darstellungsweise des Geschichts- 
werks. Pp. 88. Heidelberg: Winter, 1954. Paper, DM. 12. 


Tue general theme of this interesting book is not new. The theory that 
Thucydides adapted the methods and procedure of contemporary medicine 
to historical writing was discussed, somewhat superficially, by Cochrane in 
his book Thucydides and the Science of History which was published in 1929. 
Weidauer goes into this theory in much greater detail. His aim is ambitious. 
He tries to prove that a comparison of Thucydides’ work with certain of the 
Hippocratic writings, notably Epidemics i and iii, not only can explain the 
meaning of some of the most puzzling passages in the History, but can show 
why Thucydides wrote as he did, and what was the relation of the speeches 
to the narrative. 

He starts by investigating the meaning of zpodacrs in i. 23. 6. His study of 
this word is the least convincing part of the book. Examining the use of rpédaots 
in medical writing he finds it used of the ‘antecedent manifestation’ (vorauf- 
gehende Erscheinung) of a disease, and he sees the force of ¢aivw in its composition. 
From this he deduces the more general meaning of ‘attributable cause’ (Grund 
den man angeben kann), and claims that the word is used in this sense by 
Thucydides in i. 23. 6. His reasoning seems fallacious because ‘antecedent 
manifestation’ and ‘attributable cause’ are fundamentally different. Thucy- 
dides did not mean that Spartan fear of Athens was an antecedent manifesta- 
tion of the Peloponnesian War (the Potideian affair could be more aptly 
described as such) ; he meant that it was a cause of the war. More involved and 
even less convincing is the explanation on the same basis of éx’ adroyoAlas 
mpoddcet in vii. 13. 2. Weidauer might have paid more attention than he does 
to Cochrane’s theory that Thucydides, under the influence of medical writing, 
used zpdédaars with the sense ‘exciting cause’, although this sense is not always 
applicable either in medical writing or in Thucydides. 

Weidauer is more convincing when he examines the different meanings of 
Sos (and the synonymous id¢a) in medical writing, and on this basis tries to 
explain its sense in certain passages in Thucydides, notably iii. 62. 3. Medical 
writers are found to use «fSos of the ‘state’ or ‘condition’ of a patient. Thucy- 
dides, it is argued, uses it in a similar sense in this passage, and refers to the 
‘condition’ of the citizen-body. 

This investigation of zpédacis and efSos is the prelude to a more general 
attempt to deduce Thucydides’ aims in the light of medical terminology and 
procedure. In particular Weidauer tries to show that Thucydides stands in 
the same relation to the statesman and the citizen-body as the author of 
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Epidemics i and iii to the physician and the patient. Both works describe past 
occurrences in order that conclusions may be drawn which are of value for 
the future. This analogy is worked out in great detail and on the whole con- 
vincingly. The words cadés oxomeiv in i. 22. 4 are said to have the sense, found 
in medical writing, of ‘looking out for clear information’. This implies the 
process of drawing reliable conclusions, hitherto unknown, from available data. 
The speeches in Thucydides are explained on the analogy of the case-histories 
in Epidemics i and iii. As the case-histories provide a general impression of the 
way in which patients normally react at critical stages of the disease, so 
Thucydidean speeches provide a general impression of the way in which 
human nature normally reacts at critical stages in the-course of events. Men’s 
normal reactions are emphasized in the speeches by the recurrent yv@pat and 
general statements as to what is likely (e’xés) to happen in certain circum- 
.Stances. Weidauer, disagreeing with Patzer, contends that épya and Adyo. in 
Thucydides serve the same purpose. It is the statesman’s business to foresee 
normal human reactions to certain conditions, and, if these reactions are likely 
to be detrimental to the well-being of the body politic, to guard against them. 
Thucydidean narrative and speeches are both designed to help the statesman 
in his task, and in this sense his work is a ‘permanent possession’. 
Scholars will doubtless differ as to the validity of Weidauer’s conclusions, 
for the problems he treats are fundamental and have long been the subject 


of dispute. It is, however, safe to say that every serious student of Thucydides 
should read this book. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


MINOR ATTIC ORATORS 


Minor Attic Orators. Volume ii: Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, Hyperides. 
With an English translation by J. O. Burrr. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
Pp. xv-+620. London: Heinemann, 1954. Cloth, 155. net. 


Tue Loeb series now includes all the Attic Orators. In editing this volume, 
which contains many fragments and incomplete speeches, Mr. Burtt has had 
a particularly difficult and exacting task. He has made little attempt to intro- 
duce original emendations into his texts. In Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 77, 
there is a new form of the Ephebate oath which comes from an inscription of 
the fourth century B.c. found at Acharnae in 1932. In paragraph 13 of the 
same speech Burtt has adopted a suggestion by L. A. Post that dvev rod Adyou 
should be excised as a gloss and the article inserted before pu) Sixaiws Sedt- 
Saypévouvs. This seems to be as good an attempt as any that has been made to 
emend the sentence. Two conjectures by Post are also mentioned in the notes 
on Hyperides’ Funeral Speech. The critical notes are clear, concise, and accurate, 
and they uniformly follow a set plan. Little attempt is made to record minor 
variations in the manuscript tradition, but the more important divergences 
are given and a discriminating selection of conjectural emendations. 

The text of Lycurgus’ speech Against Leocrates is said to have been based on 
that of Bekker, but there is little to indicate this, as it reflects the improve- 
ments of subsequent editions. Burtt’s tendency is to be conservative. He wisely 
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refuses to be influenced by Blass’s phobia of hiatus. The bibliography surpris- 


ibe past 

on te ingly omits to mentions Rehdantz’s edition of this speech. Although ostensibly 
ole con. 4 school book published nearly eighty years ago, its detailed treatment of 
>,found _ textual and linguistic points still makes it indispensable. The volume includes 
lies the | all the major fragments of Lycurgus and the titles of lost speeches, accompanied 
ledata, | by brief notes on what is known of the circumstances of each. The text of 
istories  Dinarchus’ three speeches shows a discriminating use of earlier editions, but 


1of the Calls for little comment. The speeches are followed by a selection of the more 
ase, so | interesting and important fragments. 

which The least satisfactory part of the book is the section devoted to Demades. 
Men’s No account appears to have been taken of work done on Demades during this 
century. The bibliography includes neither De Falco’s edition of the fragments 


avand | 

rcum- | and testimonia nor Treves’s study of Demades in Athenaeum xi (1933). The second 
you in | €dition of De Falco’s work appeared too late for Burtt to make use of it, but 
oresee the first was published in 1932. Under Demades in Burtt’s edition one finds 


likely only the spurious speech On the Twelve Years, to which it is assumed that all 
Haupt’s excerpts from a Palatine manuscript belong. Burtt’s text does not differ 


them. | 
sman | Significantly from that of Blass, apart from being a little more conservative. 

|  Jensen’s text of Hyperides’ speech is reproduced almost unchanged, but the 
sions, form in which it is set out is designed to be less bewildering to the general 
bject | reader. The printed text does not, like Jensen’s, follow the papyrus columns, 
lides and the restoration of single letters is not designated by square brackets. 


Attempts by Kenyon, Colin, and others to restore badly mutilated passages 

sone of some length are not incorporated in the text, but the likely sense is sum- 
marized in footnotes. The speeches are followed by all the extant fragments, 
apart from isolated words. 

The translation throughout runs smoothly and reads well. Burtt has refused 
to let himself be influenced by the Greek oratorical period, which is often out 
of keeping with English sentence-structure. The essential meaning of the Greek 
is, however, sometimes lost by an unnecessarily free translation. In Against 

des. Leocrates 36, for example, the English misses the main point which Lycurgus 
y.) makes, i.e. that Leocrates has himself admitted the crime. Again in 94 the 
meaning that the gods take careful cognizance of all human activities is blurred 
by the rendering ‘the guidance of the gods presides over all human affairs’. 





= There is sometimes a tendency to water down the colour of the Greek. For 
aie instance, in On the Twelve Years 17 ‘side by side in their speeches’ is a tame 
17, | translation of 7 pev Ady mapararropevor and fails to reproduce the sting of 
of __ the original and the idea that Demosthenes and Lycurgus fought side by 
ne side—in their speeches. 

-" There are several minor inaccuracies, particularly in the versions of Dinar- 
is chus’ speeches. These may be illustrated by the following examples from 
“ Dinarchus. In Against Demosthenes 3 and 106 the verb dvadéyeo8a: means ‘sub- 


mit to’, rather than ‘welcome into your midst’ and ‘take upon yourselves’ ; 
in 28 dvaAapBdvwv means ‘receive’ or ‘welcome’, rather than ‘attach to him- 
“ self’; in 33 r@v mpaypdrwv Kowwveiv means ‘take part in the undertaking’, 
| rather than ‘have a partner in public affairs’ ; in Against Aristogiton 20 mpoéo8ax 
means ‘let him escape’, rather than ‘be traitors’ ; in the first fragment éyxv«Aa 
means ‘usual’ or ‘ordinary’ rather than ‘lowest’. 
The introductions and footnotes provide a useful and accurate commentary 
on the subject-matter of all the speeches and fragments. In this, as in other 
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Loeb editions of the Orators, one regrets that so little attention is paid to the 
literary and stylistic qualities of the speeches. One or two typographical points 
may be noted. The word ‘Hyperides’ at the top of page 402 should be in 
square brackets as the speech in question is spurious; 7uc0éwv Kadovpévwr, a 
conjecture by Cobet, in Funeral Speech 35 should not be obelized; the second 
fragment on page 584 is number 20, not 13, in Kenyon’s edition. There are 
also a few minor misprints both in the Greek text and in the English translation. 

This edition has its weaknesses, but there is ample compensation in the good 
sense and sound judgement which characterize the greater part of the work. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


University of Durham 


PLATO’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Maurice VanuoutTTeE: La Philosophie Politique de Platon dans les ‘Lois’. 
Pp. ix+466. Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1954. Paper, 195 B. fr. 


Tuts book presents some curious resemblances to its own subject. Like Plato’s 
Laws it is long and discursive; points are raised then dropped or deferred ; 
there are tedious discussions of relatively trivial matters but there are also 
many good things in it. It is the author’s avowed intention (Preface, p. vii) to 
get himself inside Plato’s mind, and in order to do this he has to go far beyond 
and behind what Plato actually says. He believes that he is justified in this, since 
he conceives his task to be not merely, and indeed not chiefly, to understand 
and interpret the Laws for the benefit of readers, but to penetrate below the 
surface into what he calls ‘le contenu latent’ (p. 66), an expression which he 
borrows from the modern philosopher Merleau-Ponty. In this way he thinks 
he can discuss the deeper meaning, ‘la signification ultime du texte’, and so 
make his interpretation of the whole truly philosophical. Hence he offers us 
not a straightforward analysis of Plato’s political philosophy in the Laws but 
‘une analyse réflexive’. This method is supposed to enable us better to grasp 
the whole and in particular to discuss the climate of thought in which Plato 
wrote the Laws. 

It will be readily seen therefore that the book will have a greater appeal 
to those whose main interest is in metaphysical philosophy than to the average 
classical scholar who wants a commentary on the Laws. Yet he would be wrong 
in neglecting the book altogether, at any rate the first of its three parts, which 
is a study of the unfinished condition of the Laws. This starts somewhat un- 
fortunately with an attempt to connect the twelve books of the Laws with the 
twelve hours of the day (in which peonpBpia is constantly misspelt) and to 
discern a kind of rhythm in each. But the author then proceeds to a clear and 
useful exposition of the marks of incompleteness which characterize the Laws, 
its apparent omissions, its references to uncertain or unknown passages, its 
parallel passages, and real inconsistencies. He rightly concludes that all these 
blemishes are not such as could have been removed if Plato had lived a few 
months longer and revised his work. They raise problems which belong not 
so much to literary composition as to the philosophy of Plato himself. The 
Laws is ‘une ceuvre en pleine gestation’. While at one moment Plato is being 
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firmly didactic, at another he is uncertain and leaves the matter over. Often 
eager to legislate for the most trivial details of private life, he often also re- 
members that it would be impracticable. Between his attachment to old and 
tried véy.ya and his enthusiasm for a new constitution he found himself torn 
in two directions; and nowhere is this more conspicuous than in religious 
matters, so vital in a theocratic state. As a result, we are told, there was in 
Plato’s mind a constant tension between ‘a vague hope of one day succeeding 
in making a complete system of laws’ and ‘a growing conviction that he would 
leave it unfinished’. The tension manifests itself in various ways, and Vanhoutte 
attempts to analyse and explain these in terms of an opposition between the 
rational and the irrational in Plato’s thought; here he expresses himself as 
indebted to Albert Camus. 

Part ii is entitled ‘La Structure des Lois’. It contains some surprising and 
paradoxical statements, as the author doubtless intended. But the fundamental 
paradox on which the whole of its six long chapters rests seems to be this: 
instead of saying that for Plato Art is subservient to Morality we ought to say 
that Morality is derived from, or rather through, Art. The search for law and 
morals is the search for ideal forms and the task of bringing these ideal forms 
into human life is one of imitation, pipnois. And so the work of a legislator 
and Plato’s Laws must be judged as a work of art. Its goodness as a work of 
art depends on the faithfulness with which it copies the ideal form. The bad- 
ness in law and morals of all existing constitutions is due to the failure in 
mimesis. If we apply this notion to the Laws we find once again tension and 
contradiction; on the one hand the use of the dialectic method in order to 
attain and so copy ultimate truth, on the other the use of the senses, of obser- 
vation of, and copying from, existing practices. There is moreover the use of 
didactic methods and of rhetoric to help to carry conviction. Thus Plato, 
who for Vanhoutte is primarily a metaphysician, gets into trouble (p. 247) 
when he tries at the same time to be moralist, jurist, and sociologist. For 
this causes him to work often in the wrong direction, from la morale concréte 
towards la morale formelle instead of working from the ideal form, as the prin- 
ciple of mimesis demands. 

Part iii is entitled ‘L’Origine des Lois’, that is, its moral, psychological, and 
religious origins, not its possible genesis in Plato’s life, work, and experience. 
Vanhoutte does not deny (p. 273) that these external matters may have in- 
fluenced Plato’s work in the Laws, but he regards the peculiar aim of his own 
work as excluding them from his purview. What then is left? The author applies 
his now familiar reflective analysis once again, partly to the same material 
but more particularly to books x—xii. He finds the origin, indeed the author- 
ship, of the Laws to be fourfold: (1) the lawgiver, the supremely wise states- 
man of the Politicus, approximately identified with Plato himself; (2) God (the 
frequent references to ‘if God will’ are seriously meant) ; (3) the officials and 
citizens of the law-state ; and (4) the Adyos or political discourse of the philo- 
sophers in charge. He still writes from the point of view that the Laws is a work 
of art, but he also writes as if the dialogue really took place and compliments 
(pp. 421 ff.) the various interlocutors on their share. All this sounds more than 
ever disconcerting to a reader seeking to understand what Plato wrote; yet 
even here, in chapter iv of this part, Vanhoutte has some illuminating com- 
ments on the problem of setting up a State that is to depend both on divine 
and on human wisdom. But throughout most of the book the problems which 
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he poses and discusses are mainly ontological, not political, and only to a very 
small extent philological. 


Queen’s University of Belfast T. A. SINCLAIR 


PLUTARCH’S CAESAR 


» Atpino Garzetti: Plutarchi Vita Caesaris. Introduzione, testo critico e 
commento con traduzione e indici. Pp. lxv+358. Florence: La Nuova 
Italia, 1954. Paper, L. 3000. 


CoMPETENT editions of individual Lives should be assured of a welcome, since 
not so many have been produced in recent years, and a cordial greeting will 
be accorded to this edition of Caesar, tempered only perhaps by regret at its 
price in this country. Garzetti is in the main content with Ziegler’s text, 
availing himself also of the papyrus fragment published after Ziegler (V. Martin, 
Aegyptus, 1951, pp. 138-47) which is interesting both because writers of the 
imperial age are not widely represented in the papyri (there is only one other 
brief fragment of Plutarch: Pelop. 7. 1) and because in it hiatus is not avoided. 
Garzetti has removed the references to other parallel passages in the sources 
which Ziegler placed separately between text and apparatus, and has incor- 
porated them in his footnotes, adding to them where they seem incomplete. 
The apparatus itself is kept small. The text, as said, is based on Ziegler, but 
his Teubner text of 1935 has been supplemented by second thoughts which 
Garzetti does not always prefer to his first. Ziegler’s 1935 text may be called 
Z', his article in Rhein. Mus. 1938 together with his further comments in 
Teubner text iv. 2, pp. xx—xxi (1939) may be called Z?. In thirteen places 
Garzetti prefers Z' to Z? (1. 4; 3. 3, but with altered punctuation ; 5. 2; 10. 3; 
14. 1317.13 23.5; 38.6; 42. 3; 55. 2; 62. 4; 63. 2; 67. 8), while in eight places 
he accepts Z? in preference to Z' (7. 8; 26. 3; 26. 4; 26. 5; 28. 5; 37. 5; 63. 3; 
68. 5). In seventeen other places he rejects Z altogether (9. 7; 10. 43; 11. 43 
14. 2; 28. 2; 28. 3; 34. 6; 37. 23 39. 25 45. 13 46. 25 51. 15 53-53 59- 35 61. 4; 
64. 3; 66. 13) ; in seven of these he prefers Castiglioni. Incidentally, he does not 
seem to share E. Harrison’s doubts (C.R. 1 [1936], p. 127) about the quadruple 
compound ovyxarefavacravros (8. 2), his only comment being dzaé A. 

This edition is designed to meet the needs of university students in the series 
Biblioteca di Studi Superiori. There is a well-balanced and documented intro- 
duction of 65 pages; the notes, in accord with the character of the series, are 
predominantly historical ; a translation attempts a balance between clear simple 
Italian and closeness to the text and Plutarch’s characteristic style; this is 
followed by five pages containing a useful tabulation of the official and real 
dates of the events of 58-46 B.c. mentioned by Plutarch; finally an index, 
In the introduction the political and cultural background of Plutarch’s life is 
discussed; the second part deals with Caesar, the date of its composition, 
sources, biographical technique and historical value; finally, the manuscripts, 
editions and translations are discussed. Throughout Garzetti shows good 
sense, a keen and sympathetic appreciation of the issues involved, and complete 
mastery of the relevant modern literature. He argues that chs. 1-17 and 57- 
69 represent Plutarch’s personal compilation from various sources ; he does not 
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believe that the fairly popular view that biographical sources lie behind the 
Roman Lives is true for Lives of the Ciceronian period (Caes. 1-14 is too scrappy 
to derive from a biography). The chief source for chs. 18-48 and probably for 
48-56 is Asinius Pollio, but Garzetti admits the probability of a Greek Mittel- 
quelle, common to Plutarch and Appian, but wisely refuses it a name, though 
considering the claims of Strabo and Timagenes. The unifying thread in 
Plutarch’s narrative is found in Caesar’s ¢uAoriia, while in discussing its 
historical value Garzetti gives a useful list of Plutarch’s errors (xli-xliii). The 
commentary is succinct and packed with references to the ancient sources and 
modern literature. This is of course of the greatest value, especially to the 
serious reader who is prepared to pursue his inquiries further, but the not 
infrequent serried array of references might appear somewhat daunting to 
some for whom the edition presumably is primarily designed. It might have 
been possible to reduce the constant references to pages of modern works by 
means of more general references and so to have left space for slightly more 
discussion, e.g. in ch. 48 on the destruction of the books at Alexandria or the 
paternity of Caesarion. Maps and battle plans would have been helpful, but 
too much must not be expected in the allotted compass. Garzetti has given us 
a very useful, workmanlike, and attractive edition of what is a real ‘documento 
di umanita’. 

King’s College, London H. H. SCULLARD 


PROCLUS’ COMMENTARY ON 
PLATO’S ALCIBIADES 


L. G. WEsTERINK: Proclus Diadochus, Commentary on the First Alcibiades of 
Plato. Pp. xi+197. Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing Company, 
1954. Cloth, fl. 22.50. 


Tuis volume contains an Introduction, a text (with apparatus) of the extant 
part of Proclus’ commentary, a dozen fragments of the lost part of the com- 
mentary (drawn from Olympiodorus and from Scholia), and two Indexes, one 
of Citations, the other of Selected Vocabulary and Proper Names. 

The Introduction gives a brief but lucid account of the two families of 
manuscripts. One consists of Neapolitanus gr. 339 (N) and its descendants, 
including Vaticanus gr. 1032 (D); Dr. Westerink argues convincingly that D 
is descended from N (probably through an intermediate copy), and not N 
from D. Manuscripts of this family contain the whole of the extant portion 
of Proclus’ commentary, i.e. they break off in the middle of the comments on 
Alcibiades 116 A-B. Manuscripts of the second family contain a fifth as much (up 
to Alcibiades 103 A), in a slightly different redaction. They are represented in 
Westerink’s text by Marcianus gr. 190 (M) and Laurentianus 85. 8 (R), which 
show the widest divergence within the group. 

Westerink’s text is based on N. Variants from D are mentioned only to 
establish the original reading of N where its text is damaged or has been cor- 
rected. Readings of M and R are given only where they agree with one another. 
These four are the only manuscripts directly used in the apparatus. Some ninety 
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readings are adopted from the (inferior) manuscripts used by Creuzer and 
Cousin, but these are simply indicated by asterisks, and the manuscript or 
manuscripts concerned are not named. The apparatus also contains relevant 
references to other ancient works, and, of course, details of conjectural emenda- 
tions. Here again there is no attempt to be exhaustive: few conjectures other 
than those actually received into the text are reported, except for a number 
of suggestions offered tentatively by Westerink himself. Within its limits the 
apparatus is eminently clear and serviceable. 

Westerink’s text is greatly superior to those of Creuzer and Cousin, which 
are themselves by no means unreadable. Much of the credit for this must go 
to the editor’s own emendations. While he adopts some 35 conjectures from 
his predecessors, he prints in the text over 160 of his own; and this is no sign 
of wildness, but obviously results from an extremely close and intelligent study 
of the details of Proclus’ thought and diction. Many of the changes are in 
themselves slight (like aivé for adré in several places), but do great service to 
clarity and logic. Others are bolder, but with good reason. A few samples may 
be given: page and line references are given to Creuzer’s edition of 1820 and 
to Cousin’s second edition of 1864. 46. 3, 348. 21 dxpw tdrrwyev for dxpordrw 
pev; 90. 12, 396. 24 dfwréov for afwoivres ; 90. 17, 396. 30 GAN’ dre for ddd ye; 
107. 15, 409. 21 ov« apabés for odk Euabes; 193. 7, 475. 21 TH Adyw for radv 
Adywv; 194. 5-6, 476. 8 6 yap... Yuxfs post 194. 9, 476. 12 (eddppooror) 
reposuit Westerink; 202. 4, 482. 5 [od] del. Westerink; 216. 16, 496. 23 70 
(pidapxov amarara d€ 7d) rhs add. Westerink; 238. 2-3, 513. I-2 aAd’ dei 
oavrov for dAda eis abrov; 271. 14, 537. 32 eldévar for efvar; 274. 22, 540. 16 
ei for 7); 312. 18, 569. 29 zoios yap reAcorys for wap’ od reAeobeis ; 314. 16, 571.5 
éevvonowpev for éevwiowpev. 

The word-index does not claim to be complete, but it runs to thirty pages 
and is of great value. A few points should be mentioned. First, it is not quite 
clear on what principles words were or were not included in it. Some very 
common words (though by no means all) are put in, and some less common 
ones are omitted. The editor may have used a variety of criteria for inclusion ; 
it would certainly be helpful to know, even if in very general terms, what 
they were. Second, where a word is indexed and only a selection from the 
relevant passages is cited, this is sometimes shown by an ‘e.g.’ or ‘etc.’; but 
not always. Readers might be misled into supposing that where no explicit 
indication is given the list of references for a given word can be taken to be 
complete. Finally, in some of the cases where an emendation involves replacing 
the manuscript word by a different one both the words are indexed and both 
are asterisked in the Index: this is very useful. But sometimes one or the other 
word is not indexed at all, or, though the word is indexed, no reference is 
given to the emended passage. Such omissions seem unfortunate, and save 
comparatively little space. 

This book is clearly and elegantly printed and produced, and is almost free 
from misprints (those few I have noticed are harmless). Dr. Westerink, and 
those who supported the publication of this work, deserve sincere congratula- 
tions and thanks. 


Brasenose College, Oxford jJ. L. ACKRILL 
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EP{CURUS 


NorMAN WENTWORTH DE WirtT: Epicurus and his philosophy. Pp. [vi]+ 
388. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press (London: Oxford 
University Press), 1954. Cloth, $6. 

Tue author, who is Emeritus Professor of Latin in Victoria College, University of 
Toronto, is known for a number of contributions to the study of Epicureanism, 
particularly in the Transactions of the American Philological Association. The present 
very substantial volume provides a full and comprehensive treatment of Epi- 
curus, the first to be published in English since the work of Cyril Bailey in 1928, 
and is a work of great interest and value. It comprises two main parts of which 
the relationship is organic. The first part is concerned with the life of Epicurus 
and the origins of Epicureanism, and both the scale and the approach are very 
different from the usual more or less perfunctory introductory chapter on 
‘Life and Works’. Two aims are kept firmly in mind throughout—to relate 
Epicurus and his thought to the social and political events through which he 
lived, and to show the genetic relationship of his thought to the doctrines of 
Plato, Aristotle, and the first Sceptics. The second aim has been greatly furthered 
by the work of Bignone in his Aristotele perduto e la formazione filosofica di Epicuro. 
The result, while controversial in many of its details, provides a significant 
account of Epicurus’ development and marks a real advance in the treatment 
of the subject over anything previously available. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to an exposition of the doctrines of 
Epicurus, and it is here that the most novel features are to be found. De Witt’s 
picture of Epicurean philosophy is radical indeed when compared with more 
traditional accounts as found for example in the writings of Cyril Bailey. He 
argues that Epicurus has for centuries been wrongly treated as an empiricist 
and has been wrongly credited with the statement that all sensations are true. 
This mistaken starting-point in the interpretation of Epicureanism misled 
scholars ancient and mcdern into supposing that the zpoAyjpers or Anticipa- 
tions were simply general concepts derived solely from sensations repeatedly 
experienced, and built up rather like a modern composite photograph. In fact, 
De Witt holds, the zpoAjisers were implanted or innate ideas, and as such quite 
distinct from general concepts, ézivova, which were derived from sensations. Of 
the zpoAnjybers the most important was that of God, which was innate and which 
was actualized in a way suggestive of Platonic avayvnors by visions and dreams 
in which gods appeared. A second zpéAnyus was that of Justice, also innate. 
Accordingly Epicurus should be classed as an intuitionist rather than as an 
empiricist. Finally in his ethics it has been common since Cicero to identify 
the summum bonum of Epicurus with Pleasure. This also is mistaken. For Epi- 
curus Pleasure is the 7éAos of life, but life itself, not pleasure, is the summum 
bonum. 

Perhaps the most important contention here is the denial that for Epicurus 
all sensations are true. Here De Witt levels charges of prejudice, negligence, 
and confusion against all scholars who have preceded him, in terms reminiscent 
of the polemics of Epicurus himself. Unfortunately, perhaps through a certain 
philosophic naivety in terminology, De Witt fails to make his own position 
altogether clear. Reference back to the original publication of his views in 
T.A.P.A. 1943 will provide some assistance to the reader, but more is needed. 
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It has probably always been recognized that the alleged principle that all 
sensations are true was applied by Epicurus only to the perception of parti- 
culars such as colours and shapes. Once the particulars are identified as 
constituting an object, such as a round tower, we have gone beyond pure 
sensation and the possibility of error arises. This is hardly in dispute. But 
various views are possible about the sensation of particulars such as shapes 
and colours: (1) they are all true, and reliable in the sense that they are valid 
criteria for facts; (2) all true, but not all reliable; (3) not all true and so not 
all reliable ; (4) some true and reliable, some true and unreliable, some untrue 
and unreliable. De Witt emphatically rejects (1), but it is probable such a view 
has only been attributed to Epicurus rather accidentally, by a certain looseness 
of expression. De Witt clearly states that for Epicurus some sensations are un- 
reliable. But he speaks sometimes as if Epicurus held view (2) above and some- 
times as if he held view (3). The possibility of (4) is not discussed. If in fact 
it should turn out that Epicurus held (2), as De Witt seems at times to contem- 
plate, then it would seem that the traditional account was not altogether 
wrong. 

Equally vital for the empiricism of Epicurus is the question of the zpoAjypets. 
Were they, as De Witt claims, innate or implanted ideas? This or something 
like it is stated by Cicero in the single case of the zpéAnyus of God in N.D. i. 17. 
44, but his statements are usually either rejected or explained away. De Witt 
claims reference to the same doctrine in Sextus Ad Math. ix. 25 = Usener 353. 
But here the word é¢ovaxévas excludes rather than accords with the view that 
the zpoAnyus is a pre-existing idea actualized by particular external stimuli. 
Still less is such a view implied by divinae nuntia formae in Lucretius vi. 77. 
De Witt has to admit that in any case the phraseology which Cicero uses is 
Stoic rather than Epicurean, and the possibility must remain that the doctrine 
also was of the same provenance. But the idea of God might very well have 
been in a special position for the Epicureans, and De Witt seeks support for his 
rejection of the empiricism of Epicurus also in his account of the physical 
doctrines. 

Here he rightly insists that the logical method used by Epicurus is not 
inductive but rather deductive in character. The typical method of argument 
is to suppose the negative of the theory propounded and draw out its conse- 
quences. If these are unacceptable, the original theory is regarded as thereby 
established. But the grounds for rejecting the consequences were probably by 
Epicurus always regarded as direct appeals to experience. It follows that De 
Witt is quite unjustified in characterizing the method as non-empirical in the 
eyes of Epicurus as well as non-inductive. We need not in fact doubt that 
Epicurus did in truth develop his system from certain assumed premisses, 
which may very well have been stated in the form of Twelve principles. But 
the evidence of Lucretius can hardly be gainsaid that Epicurus supposed them 
to be based upon elementary experience. De Witt disagrees, but leaves the 
status of the Twelve principles in considerable obscurity. They are for him 
identified with évvor (p. 136), which are not derived from sensations (ibid.), 
and which are primary, while ordinary general ideas, émivoun, are secondary 
formations from sensations. Are the Twelve principles mpoAjpers, and so in- 
nate ? This would be startling and is not asserted by De Witt. Yet he is emphatic 
that they are not derived from experience, and he seems to use language about 
them in the same way in which he speaks of zpoAnipets. 
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Finally objection must be taken to the contention that Epicurus believed 
not Pleasure but Life to be the highest good. It is admitted that Cicero twice 
states quite explicitly that for Epicurus Pleasure was the highest good (De Fin. 
i. go and ii. 31 = Usener 397-8). De Witt claims these statements are incorrect 
on the basis of two other passages. In Vat. Sent. 42, keeping the original text, he 
translates “The same span of time includes both the beginning and termina- 
tion of the greatest good.’ But here the reference is probably to pleasure rather 
than life—Pleasure which terminates with the satisfaction of the desire which 
made it possible. Likewise in Plut. Mor. 10g1a = Usener 423 the reference is 
to the pleasure of avoiding threatened pain. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 


THE HERMETICA COMPLETED 


A.-J. Fesrucrire, A. D. Nock: Hermés Trismégiste. Tome iii: Fragments 
extraits de Stobée i-xxti. Tome iv: Fragments extraits de Stobée (xxtii—xxix), 
fragments divers. Pp. ccxxviii+91, 150. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1954. 
Paper, 800, 600 /r. 

THEsE volumes, which are the work chiefly of Father Festugiére, represent a 
difficult and complicated task indeed, but in one respect easier than that 
involved in the earlier parts. There never had been a reliable critical text of 
the Corpus Hermeticum ; the Stobaean fragments had long been available in 
a good edition, the Wachsmuth-Hense Stobaeus. Hence there were far fewer 
passages in which the editor had to try to make sense out of nonsense or un- 
intelligibility. This does not mean that no improvements were desirable, still 
less that none have been attempted; but the main desiderata were arrange- 
ment and detailed, critical interpretation. As regards the former, the number- 
ing adopted by Scott has been left practically unaltered for the Stobaean 
fragments; a defect, as it seems to me, is that the other remnants of Hermetic 
theology, collected from Cyril, Lactantius, and so on, have a numbering of 
their own, making quotation, save by pages, awkward. It surely would have 
been better to call No. 1 of the fragments divers No. 30 and so forth. However, 
this is a minor detail. 

The long introduction in vol. iii begins, as is proper, with a short account 
of the manuscript tradition of Stobaeus and of the printed editions, with a 
brief and fair appreciation of the services of Scott to the arrangement and 
interpretation of the fragments (p. vii). After this comes (pp. xiii-ccxxviii) a 
series of analyses of the fragments, with many discussions of particular passages, 
but the emphasis is laid chiefly on the restoration, so far as that is possible, of 
the argument of the treatises to which they belonged. The longest section, 
pp. cxxxi-ccxix, concerns the Kore Kosmou and includes a sketch of the theories 
which have been put forward regarding its composition. For my own part, 
I think it the work of a rhetorician more interested in purple patches than in 
self-consistent theological or philosophical exposition, who had before him 
some three or four Graeco-Egyptian documents, perhaps not all Hermetic, and 
drew upon them as occasion served without paying much attention to joining 
them into a whole. 

Of minor points of interest there is no lack. As early as p. viii, n. 2, there 
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comes an instructive list of Hellenistic forms which have at one time or another 
been needlessly altered by well-meaning editors. P. cxviii has one of the epi- 
grammatic pieces of common sense which make the textual remarks anything 
but dry: ‘Il y a evidemment une lacune . . . mais je ne sais comment combler 
cette lacune parce que je ne comprends pas la suite.’ P. 15, n. 3 (on fgt. ii B, 
= vol. i, p. 273 Wachsmuth) briefly discusses the Hermetic use of ¢uAocodia 
(‘connaissance des étres dans leur rapport avec le Créateur’). To my mind it 
is parallel to the Christian use of the same word, e.g. in St. Chrysostom, compar. 
regis et monachi, 1 (117A Montfaucon), to signify the religious life. Philosophy, 
dux et magistra uitae, has become in both cases a matter of accepting a dogmatic 
system and putting it into practice. These are in vol. iii; vol. iv has many 
points of interest. Thus, p. 4 (fgt. xxiii. 14 = vol. i, p. 389. 13 Wachsmuth) 
has an account of the creation of souls in which the Creator proceeds like a 
metallurgist, mixing sundry materials until a ‘flash’ like that of metallic silver 
refined from its ore appears, ézeyéAacé tis BAn TH piypare. P. 12 (same fgt., 38), 
Eros and Ananke are deomdra: re Kai ragiapyo. under the Supreme Being ; 
St. Michael still is known in Greece by the second of these titles. P. 20, sect. 60 
of the same fgt., there is a phrase which might perhaps be a pure Latinism, 6 
goBnPdow otk Exovres, quod uereantur non habentes. In several passages there 
occur either words or uses of words hardly, if at all, to be found in existing 
lexica, even L.S.J. 

Good though the edition is in both text and commentary (the latter naturally 
makes much use of the elaborate Scott-Ferguson notes), I feel somewhat doubt- 
ful about a few minor points, here and in the introduction. P. xx, n. 2, the use 
of 65 to refer to what precedes is found, not only in Sophocles, but frequently 
in Aeschylus, e.g. Cho. 314. P. xxviii, n. 2, for some reason continental 
scholars often, as here, invert the order of my initials and write J. H. for H.J. 
Pp. xxxviii. 19 (Excerpt vi. 1 = vol. i, p. 190. 3 Wachsmuth), ovdeis ddvos is 
not typically Hermetic and is over-translated by je n’en suis nullement jaloux ; it 
is simply a polite formula of assent, see L.S.J. s.v. dOdvos. Volontiers would render 
it well enough. Excerpt ii a, 8 = vol. iii, p. 438. 20 Hense, I suggest that the 
words rodro adnbeés €oTt TO 7) elvau pndev adnbes ev0dde are Tat’s comment 
on what Hermes has just said. In fgt. iv. 7 = vol. i, p. 285. 12 Wachsmuth, 
the phrase dpya . . . ris idSias evepyeias is singled out for comment. To me it 
seems perfectly natural ; the author gives the adj. the common construction of 
compounds of a- privative. 

The printing is on the whole good enough, though there are fairly numerous 
small errors, such as misplaced accents, and at least in the copy before me 
a somewhat irritating number of passages where faulty inking has made a 
letter or an accent vanish. 


University of St. Andrews H. J. ROSE 


TRANSCENDENT DEITY 
A. J. FestuGrrE: La révélation d’ Hermés Trismégiste. IV: Le Dieu inconnu 
et la gnose. Pp. xi+315. Paris: Gabalda, 1954. Paper, 2,000 fr. 


WirtH this volume Father Festugiére completes a task of exposition begun over 
ten years ago (see C.R. lx. 91; lxiv. 117). Asin the former sections of his great 
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work, he has not confined himself to setting forth Hermetic doctrine, but has 
thoroughly explored every corner of the later Greek and Latin philosophic and 
religious writings likely to throw light on the complicated and often incoherent 
material furnished by the Hermetica which have come down to us complete 
or in fragments. 

His subject now is perhaps the best suited of all to a well-trained theologian 
who is also a profound scholar. He has to treat of the conception of God, not 
as revealed in nature or as in any way immanent in the visible universe, but 
as transcending it, even opposed to it because it is matter, and therefore un- 
known and unknowable by any ordinary human means, even the highest 
exercise of discursive reason. The only means of approach to Him is by the 
mystic way, which Festugiére distinguishes (p. ix) as mystique par extraversion 
and mystique par introversion. In the former, the seeker quits his own personality 
to be absorbed in God; in the second, he experiences a new birth, as God 
invades and possesses him. The construction of the whole book is based on this 
dichotomy. 

After a very brief introduction, a section of some length (pp. 6 f.) deals with 
‘La transcendance de !’Un’ discussing such refinements as the difference bet- 
ween existence and essence and the strange speculations, half arithmetical 
and half theological, concerned with the opposition between unity and 
plurality. Through this and the following sections the author repeatedly insists 
that the ideas in question, even conceptions so foreign to classical Greek thought 
as that Deity is bisexual (p. 48) are nevertheless legitimate and traceable 
developments of Greek philosophical ideas, and not Oriental importations. 
This is obviously one of the most important problems raised by this book, and 
one of the most controversial. I can but mention it here, for to discuss it fully 
would need a treatise. 

The next section, pp. 54 ff., attacks the main subject, ‘La transcendance du 
Dieu ineffable’, and traces the growth of the doctrine from Plato on, first 
devoting a chapter (ch. iv) to a concise summary of what the Hermetica 
actually say about the matter. This incidentally leads to a long discussion of 
the meaning of aidv, especially in the remarkable phrase aidv yevod (C.H. xi. 
20). The space is well spent; one might look long before finding another 
exposition of this complex and difficult conception, or group of conceptions, 
so adequate and learned. This exhausts the subject of ‘extroverted’ mysticism, 
and the next section passes to ‘introverted’. Its main text is C.H. xiii, which 
is lengthily analysed in ch. x. The analysis continues under another title and 
is supplemented by non-Hermetic matter in the next chapter, ‘Les thémes de 
la régénération’, pp. 211-57. There follow, first a brief concluding summary, 
then useful appendixes, which translate and expound some fundamental 
passages of Proclus. At the very end of the volume, after the index, there are 
nine pages of additions et corrections, by no means to be neglected. 

It must be added to this brief and inadequate summary that the book is 
crammed with acute criticisms of the author’s own views and of other people’s, 
and with expositions of particular passages, in and out of the Hermetica. 
That many of these arouse a spirit of controversy in an attentive reader goes 
without saying. I mention a few of my own disagreements. The chief of them 
concerns the seventh Platonic epistle. On p. 89, Festugiére explains the words 
mepi dv ey orovddlw (341°1-2) as signifying ultimate reality, and the state- 
ment that Plato has not written and never will write anything as the outcome 
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of a supreme effort of mystical concentration which ‘loccupe si totalement 
qu’il lui semble pouvoir affirmer qu’il n’a jamais rien écrit, parce qu’en verité 
objet dernier est indicible’. There follows a moving parallel between the last 
stage of Plato’s development and the last days of St. Thomas Aquinas. I under- 
stand the passage quite differently. Plato has been severely criticizing certain 
writers of handbooks of philosophy, who seem to think that it is a subject 
which may be got up out of a 7éyvn, like rhetoric for instance, cf. 3414. ‘I, he 
continues, have never written and never will write anything of that kind, for 
I know that the way to become a philosopher worthy of the name is wholly 
different (340°4; 341°5—%2). It is the philosophical temperament and all that 
it implies that is the object of Plato’s earnest study. As examples of some lesser 
matters I cite p. 129, where the words of Numenius ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
xi, 22 (p. 543%) €v0a rob dyabod On SvarpiBai re Kai dyAaia are rendered ‘la ot 
le Bien a son gite, ses passe-temps et ses festivités’. Are not the last four words 
rather a év dca 5voiv meaning sa démeure glorieuse? In the same passage, Festugiére 
would emend (p. 130, n. 1) éf¢imrdpevor to éfiordpevov. I see no need; why 
should not the deceived victim of the objects of sense vainly imagine that the 
Good is ‘flying towards’ him? But enough of minor details. The whole work 
is an important contribution to our understanding of certain important phases 
of the religious thought of late antiquity, and forms a worthy conclusion to 
the great exposition of the Revelation of Hermes. 


University of St. Andrews H. J. ROSE 


JUVENAL 


GitBeRT HicHetT: juvenal the Satirist. A Study. Pp. xviii+373. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Cloth, 3os. net. 


Opinions may differ about Juvenal’s merits, but it is certain that he is well 
worth more extended treatment than the limited studies with which we have 
hitherto had to be contented. Here now is the Gesamtwiirdigung recently desi- 
derated by Knoche (Die réimische Satire, p. 97), a book which, as the author 
tells us, is the result of twenty years of work. It is plain that immense care has 
been taken: the division of the material between text and notes (which take 
up about one-third of the book) is beautifully managed, and the footnotes are 
reduced to the minimum necessary for the reader’s immediate convenience. 
The select bibliography (with short critical notes) and the economical method 
of citation, which banishes op. cit., that ignis fatuus, are exemplary, and at the 
conclusion of the two copious indexes the author may well write ‘indice com- 
pleto saltat scriptor pede laeto’ (cf. also p. 346). He has indeed earned his 
otium. His care is matched by the accuracy of the Press, who have produced a 
most distinguished piece of printing. 

The purpose of the book is threefold : to reconstruct Juvenal’s life, to appraise 
him as a writer, and to trace the survival of his work down to the present day. 
The last of these tasks is one for which Professor Highet is pre-eminently fitted : 
readers of The Classical Tradition will know what to expect. To the classical 
student this part of the book is, though of immense interest, unfamiliar terri- 
tory, where he treads with care, and I shall confine my observations to the 
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first two parts. These too are enriched by Highet’s extraordinarily compre- 
hensive (and not unidiosyncratic) knowledge of European literature: it is not 
every classical scholar who can gloss Juvenal from Proust. 

Highet’s reconstruction of Juvenal’s life in Part i is substantially that ad- 
vanced by him in 7.A.P.A. for 1937. It is ingenious and he modestly claims 
no more for it than that it ‘explains all the established facts’ (p. 41). Is not 
even this bold, for what facts can be regarded as established ? It is particularly 
dangerous to argue from the tone of Juvenal’s writings as to his early circum- 
stances and history (pp. 37-39), for there is room for much difference of opinion 
about his sincerity (as will be seen). But even if no reconstruction can hope 
in the present state of the evidence to be completely convincing, the discussion 
in the text and notes is extremely full and valuable. 

The second part is the longest and also the most personal part of the book. 
To strike a balance between the real and the rhetorical Juvenal, if they can 
be separated, is a delicate task demanding historical knowledge and literary 
tact of a high order. Highet is concerned to rescue Juvenal from his critics: 
‘an unforgettable writer whose character was sadly distorted during his life- 
time, and whose work has sometimes been sadly misunderstood since his death’ 
(p. vi). His manner of doing so is not conciliatory: “The Roman Juvenal was 
the greatest satiric poet who ever lived. So much we know. . .’ These, the 
opening words of the book, are to say the least impolitic. What do they mean? 
What is a ‘satiric poet’? The assumption made throughout the book (see e.g. 
pp. 20-21, 151-2, 162-3) is that ‘satire’ means ‘invective’. But this, as Dryden 
pointed out in the Essay, is a modern, not a Roman, definition. Any argument 
pretending to show that Juvenal was the greatest of all satiric poets which is 
so based is fallacious; the real meaning of the statement is ‘the greatest satiric 
poet in the Juvenalian manner’. This is disappointing, for the title ‘Juvenal 
the Satirist? would seem to commit the author to some examination of the 
nature of satire and bind him to take account of its history. But, though the 
incidental discussions of satire are extremely acute, they are incidental and 
not fundamental, and there is nothing to show that Juvenal is to be judged 
by a different standard from Horace. ‘Satirists are not happy, noble, well- 
balanced men. They are twisted, because their world is out of joint’ (p. 143) ; 
‘Probably it would be impossible to write effective satire without personal 
loathing’ (p. 152). This seems to rule out Horace as a satirist. 

Highet throughout attempts to minimize the influence of rhetoric on Juve- 
nal’s matter and manner. He rejects the statement of the Life ad mediam fere 
aetatem declamauit with the remark ‘we do not know that display speeches of 
this kind were usually delivered year after year by grown men, unless they 
were professional teachers of rhetoric’ (p. 96). What then of Asinius Pollio 
and Haterius? Or the Emperor Nero? The statement may be fabricated from 
the beginning of the First Satire, but it explains much if it is true and it is 
not inherently unlikely. Again, one of the besetting sins of rhetoric is that it 
will not arrange, will not subordinate the part to the whole. Most of the Satires 
show some signs of arrangement, though it is noticeable that the schemes which 
have been suggested differ a good deal: it is the Sixth, monstrum informe ingens, 
which sets defence at a defiance. Highet discusses this at pp. 94-99 and puts 
Juvenal’s critics in their places with an infelicitous wealth of heavy sarcasm. 
His own argument at pp. 97—98 seems to me itself to betray a want of under- 
standing of literary quality which in a critic of his perception is astounding. 
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‘Juvenal is a satirist, and maintains the tone popularized by previous satirists— 
the tone of improvisation, of half-humorous, half-indignant conversation, the 
tone of the brilliant talker half of whose brilliance lies in the fact that no one 
knows what he is going to say next, not even himself. This is the tone we know 
from the fantastic chatter of Rabelais, the whimsical indirection of Sterne, the 
reckless hicupping energy of Byron ; and Juvenal’s readers knew it from Horace, 
from Seneca, from Petronius, and from his other predecessors.’ Can it be 
seriously maintained that Juvenal’s tone is a ‘tone of improvisation’ or that 
it has anything in common with that of Horace or Seneca or Rabelais or 
Sterne? A few lines below he speaks of satire’s ‘tradition of incoherence’. To 
include the delicate economy of Horace under such a heading is superficial, 
indeed almost blasphemous. 

There is much also in the ‘Survey’ of chapter xvii to provoke disagreement. 
There is one telling point: ‘Nor can we moderns say that anything Juvenal 
reports is too base to be credible’ (p. 165). Agreed ; but it is really his manner 
rather than his matter which excites suspicion of his sincerity. Did he really 
care? Here Highet does not convince. He speaks of ‘Juvenal’s yell of rage and 
pain’ (p. 21) ; the First Satire is ‘an uninterrupted shout of fury’ (p. 47); ‘he 
stammers with eagerness or grows hoarse with rage’ (p. 178). Is this really the 
impression that the Satires make on most readers? Only, apparently, if they 
are ‘competent’ (p. 164). The language of the final summary on p. 178 is that 
of adoration, not of criticism. Dare one say, echoing Ovid, nil assuetudine maius ? 
To work on one author for twenty years is always to incur such a risk. 

There are certain features of style which may irritate the educated reader. 
I suppose that there is something to be said for the sparing use of vivid ana- 
chronisms such as ‘powder-room’, ‘Roman Politburo’, ‘Gestapo’, ‘pay the 
grocer’s bill’, ‘send a cheque’, ‘corner grocer’, and so forth, but they are apt 
to vex the learned and mislead the unlearned equally ; indeed in a generation 
or so some of them may be unintelligible. We are reminded by the occasional 
Americanism such as ‘broiler’ (incidentally, I do not much admire ‘jumbo’ 
at pp. 76, 87 or ‘saloon’) that the book is intended for a wide public. Even so, 
it is best to avoid the appearance of writing down: anybody who is intelligent 
enough to read this book is capable of looking out ‘scholiast’ for himself if he 
does not know what it means (p. 21). There is an impression that the text (not 
the notes) has been worked over (oo carefully and that simplicity has become 
insipidity. 

There will be no difference of opinion about the value of the notes. All 
students of Juvenal will be grateful for the detailed discussions of each satire, 
in particular the sections on ‘Sources, analogues and adaptations’. It is very 
convenient to have a concise prosopographia for the Fourth Satire (pp. 259-61) 
and the discussion of Juvenal’s use of proper names (pp. 289-94) propounds 
some interesting theories (but the evidence for Juvenal’s feud with Pliny is 
a little thin: Juv. i. 47-50 does not say, scarcely even implies, ‘that Pliny’s 
great case . . . was a waste of time’, certainly not in a manner which reflects 
scorn of Pliny). 

To conclude, some miscellaneous points: p. 21 the propriety of this citation 
of Kafka eludes me, but other citations, e.g. at pp. 96, 140 betray a similar 
tendency towards irrelevance; p. 79 ‘the sole ancient ancestor’: hardly, for 
Dryden knew of the Sillographers; p. 163 a surprisingly superficial view of 
Swift ; pp. 175-6 to be really convincing one would have to show that Juvenal 
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rarely or not at all uses hiatus and elision in similar positions without ulterior 
motive; p. 267 n. how can vi. 133-5 follow 626? The administration of hippo- 
manes is already described at v. 616. It is probably best to delete them, as 
Gruppe and Knoche do, if they are really intolerable; p. 268 n. 13 the 
distinction between the ‘domestic’, ‘social’ and ‘personal’ content of the Satire 
strikes me as Highet’s rather than Juvenal’s; I mention this because it well 
illustrates the difficulty of formulating convincing schemes for the Satires. 

For the learning and breadth of this book one can have nothing but admira- 
tion. With many of the literary judgements expressed in it there may be 
passionate disagreement, but such disagreement is the lifeblood of literary 
scholarship. The great merit of the book is that it is alive: Professor Highet 
believes that literature is inseparable from life and that classical literature still 
lives both in its own right and by virtue of its posterity; and he makes that 
belief evident in every line that he writes. He believes that Juvenal still matters, 
and that after all is the great thing. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge E. J. KENNEY 


STATIUS’ ACHILLEID 


O. A. W. Dixxe: Statius, Achilleid. Edited with introduction, appa- 
ratus criticus, and notes. Pp. viii+162. Cambridge: University Press, 
1954. Cloth, 21s. net. 


A NEw edition of the Achilleid with a commentary is very welcome. Klotz’s 
admirable Teubner text' rests on a limited number of manuscripts, and the 
recent commentaries by Brinkgreve? and Jannacone’ are of indifferent quality. 

Mr. Dilke has himself collated the more important manuscripts, including 
two (the codex Etonensis* and codex Bernensis 156) which have not hitherto 
been fully collated, and his critical apparatus is, in the words of the publishers’ 
‘blurb’, ‘the most complete available anywhere’. The new evidence does not 
lead to any change in the accepted bifid stemma, with a group of contaminated 
manuscripts (E, R, etc.). Dilke does not attempt to voyage on the treacherous 
waters of ‘Ueberlieferungsgeschichte’, and there is no reference to Klotz’s 
theory’ nor to Pasquali’s observations upon it.® 

The present text, as might be expected, is not unlike that of Klotz, though 
somewhat more conservative. Dilke prints two conjectures of his own: in- 
numerae mutabant Cyclades oras in i. 676 (independently conjectured by A. Ker, 
C.Q.xlvii (1953), 181-2), and Jthaces in i. 733. 

In the 25 pages of introduction Dilke deals briefly but adequately with 
Statius’ life, the date, theme, and sources of the Achilleid, and the manuscript 





t A. Klotz, P. Papinii Statii Achilleis, 2nd _ Dilke, C.Q..xliii (1949) for many supplements 


ed., Leipzig, 1926. 

2M. R. J. Brinkgreve, Statii Achilleis, 
Rotterdam, n.d. (1913). 

3 §. Jannacone, P. Papinio Stazio, L’ Achil- 
leide, Florence, 1950. 

+ Collated by C. Schenkl, Wiener Studien, 
iv (1882), 96 ff., and by H. W. Garrod for 
his Oxford text (1906). But cf. O. A. W. 


and corrections to Schenkl’s and Garrod’s 
collations. 

5 A. Klotz, ‘Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte 
der Epen des Statius’, Philol. lxiii (1904), 
157-60. 

® G. Pasquali, Storia della tradizione e critica 
del testo, Florence, 1934, pp. 175-7. 
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tradition. The sections on language and style and on grammar and syntax ba 
are mere lists of questionable value, and those on character-drawing and on : 
the influence of Statius are of extreme brevity. In the discussion of Achilles in ; 
Scyros in the visual arts (p. 11) mention should have been made of Philostra- i 


tus Minor, Jmagines 1, and in note 9 on the same page Bickel’s recent argument" 
that Livius Andronicus’ Achilles dealt with the Scyros story should not have 
been passed over in silence. Dilke’s dating of the manuscripts Q and B may 


have to be revised in the light of Boussard’s examination of them.” i 
The most significant part of Dilke’s work is his commentary. It is much 
more helpful than those of Brinkgreve and Jannacone. But like them it some- i 
times fails to give light where light is most needed, and it is not free from 
occasional waywardness and obtuseness. A few examples will illustrate its : 
weaknesses : 
i. 9. fronde secunda: ‘either ‘‘a second crown”, the Thebaid being the first, . 
or perhaps ‘‘a propitious crown”’. The succeeding lines show that the 


former alternative is correct. ] 
i. 63. terrarum: ‘Objective genitive’. Probably rather possessive genitive = thi 
crimes belonging to the land. A true objective genitive with crimen is ii. 45 a 
fatorum crimina = charges laid against fate. ons 


. 73. nulla inclementia does not imply that ‘Thetis can achieve her purpose 


ail 


by a slight storm causing no undue hardship or suffering’, but that she is Uni 

moved by maternal solicitude rather than by cruelty. And the parallels 

cited are irrelevant. 

i. 107. domus . . . longo suspendit Pelion arcu: no real parallel is quoted for 
this use of suspendo. Hi 

i. 132. in ubera saevas ire feras: no note. Did Thetis dream that she suckled 
‘ con 
wild beasts, or that she was attacked by them? W 
i. 212. It does not follow that if vicino means ‘approaching’, inanem must | 
mean ‘empty’ ; it almost certainly means ‘insubstantial’, a meaning which TE 
Dilke admits only if vicino does not mean ‘approaching’. What else vicino a \ 
may mean in this passage we are not told. Af 
i. 260. ‘Lydia agrees with pensa, dura with manu’ need not be pointed out to fol 
readers who can scan, while those who cannot will find many of the other by 
notes heavy going. the 
i. 34.7. vestemque latentem: neither Dilke nor any other editor explains this col 
puzzling phrase. col 
i. 348. tumet is not a conjecture of Gronovius, but the reading of a manuscript dil 
used by him. ha 
i. 372. caeloque domoque: not hendiadys (= ‘in their dovecots on high’), but Or 
‘both in the air and in their dovecots’. ex 
i. 381. The first explanation is confused, the second wrong. Dicere (dare) pe 
novissima verba is a cliché (‘als sakrale Phrase wohl alteres Gut’, Norden pil 
ad Aen. vi. 231) meaning ‘to bid farewell’: cf. Virgil, Aen. iv. 650 = vi. res 
231 dixitque novissima verba, Ovid, A. A. i. 539 rupitque novissima verba, Carm. ca 
Epig. 1033. 3 hic verba novissuma dixit, etc. Thetis takes a silent farewell of Ne 
her son, only her expression betraying her emotion. in 
t E. Bickel, ‘Die Skyrier des Euripides und 2 J. Boussard, ‘Le classement des manu- thi 
der Achilles des Livius Andronicus’, Rh.M.  scrits de la Thébaide de Stace’, R.E.L. xxx | de 


Ixxxvi (1937), I-22. (1952), 224. 
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“4. 516. genas = eyes. Reference should have been made to Klotz, A.L.L. xv. 
401. 

. 521. rapit cannot refer ‘only to a mental process’. 

. 574. digitosque sonanti infringit citharae: the suggestion ‘makes her fingers 
supple for (playing on) the lyre’ is absurd. If we read citharae, the meaning 
must be ‘wearies her fingers on the singing lyre’, as is suggested by the 
example of infringere c. dat. quoted. 

- 745. porticibusque vagis errat: vagis = ‘labyrinthine’, says D. Is it not rather 
by enallage for vagus? 

. 865. talem does not ‘refer back to the simile of ll. 858-863’, but means 
‘as he then was’, i.e. dressed in woman’s clothes. 

ii. 88. mox: it is not clear from the note which of the two meanings referred 
to Dilke believes the word to have here. 

ii. 132. Sauromates contum : the observation that ‘poles were also used for push- 
ing the enemy off walls’ is singularly irrelevant. 


ste 


_. 


a 


However, there is much that is good in the commentary. Dilke has made 
this attractive poem accessible to undergraduates, and when a second edition 
is called for he will no doubt eliminate the shortcomings of his commentary 
and enhance its merits. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE THEBAID 


Heme Mette Mutper: Publii Papinii Statii Thebaidos liber secundus 
commentario exegetico aestheticoque instructus. Pp. 390. Groningen: De 
Waal, 1954. Paper, $4. 

Tuis elaborate and painstaking edition of the second book of the Thebaid is 
a welcome addition to the somewhat meagre stock of comment on Statius. 
After two pages of preface and the eighteen required to print the text there 
follows a Latin commentary that occupies 334 pages. The whole is completed 
by a twelve-page bibliography and an elaborate index. The thoroughness of 
the work can be judged from the fact that the monosyllable o in 176 has a 
comment to itself and is included in the index under ‘o cum enuntiato pleno 
coniunctum’. No line of the poem has escaped the editor’s attention and his 
diligence has led him into unnecessary detail. The reader is not helped by 
having enumerated for him in a note on 111 the various lines from Virgil, 
Ovid, Lucan, and Valerius Flaccus that begin with dant animos or similar 
expressions; and similarly with trepidogue tumultu (311). It is unnecessary and 
pedantic to draw attention to larem (439) as a ‘levis anachronismus’. It is a 
pity that such comments add to the bulk of the book, for it is in all other 
respects a scholarly treatment of its subject. Mulder knows his author well and 
can justly say ‘arbitror enim multos viros doctos ideo in aestimando poeta 
Neapolitano erravisse, quod iudicaverunt, priusquam carmina eius bene 
intellexerint’. 

The text printed is Klotz’s with a few alterations. There is no apparatus, 
the editor being content to indicate at the foot of the page where he has 
departed from Klotz. There are differences of punctuation at 84, 102 ff., 105 ff., 
188, 462 ff., 656, 657, 692 f. In 265 Priscian’s tu (i.e. the tu=of BQN) is 
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adopted for tum (PW) which is preferred by Klotz, Garrod, and Wilkins. 
Alton’s inpediunt is introduced into the text (590) probably correctly; the 
dma impeditare can then be dispensed with. Lycophonten (Housman) is restored 
to the text (610). Fama is printed as a personification (346). There is no list 
of manuscripts, though they are often referred to in the commentary. 

In his commentary Mulder divides the book into three sections, 1-133, 
134-374, 375-743. He defends the extension of the second section beyond 305, 
where it is made to end by Legras (Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace, pp. 42-43), 
on the ground that the theme of the section is not ‘Les Noces de Polynice et 
de Tydée’ (Legras) but rather ‘quanam ratione Adrastus rerum ordine ad 
bellum quasi coactus est, maximi momenti esse videtur’. This emphasis on 
Adrastus is noticeable throughout the commentary and sometimes an excessive 
claim is made for him; e.g. Mulder says ‘rex perficit ut legatus Thebas mitta- 
tur’, but Statius says ‘fit mora consilio, cum multa mouentibus una iam potior 
cunctis sedit sententia’, 367-8. It was Polynices, Tydeus, and Adrastus who 
made the decision. 

Each section is introduced by a sensible discussion of the incidents described. 
It is in these introductions that Statius is best served. In the first section an 
attempt, largely successful, is made to exonerate Statius of the charge that, by 
involving Jupiter as well as the Fury in the fratricidal strife, he is guilty of 
‘un excés évident’ (Legras, p. 149). The Fury is responsible for the plan to 
change the ruler of Thebes each year ; Jupiter is responsible for the behaviour 
of Eteocles. Mulder makes much of Statius’ anxiety to portray those who are 
punished as deserving their punishment, and he argues a convincing case for 
Statius’ portrayal of Adrastus as a ‘rex pius bonusque’. Yet legend had it that 
the Argives as well as the Thebans were punished and so it is a crime of the 
past for which they have to pay, the crime of Tantalus. Adrastus remains 
unwilling to fight, but Jupiter through Mars incites the Argives to war, at 
the same time warning them through Amphiaraus of the consequences. The 
warnings are ignored and so the Argives too deserve punishment. So runs the 
argument. Whether it can be accepted or not depends on the individual 
reader’s assessment of the care Statius took to tie up his loose ends. The 
introductions to the other two sections are less controversial and more succinct. 

The line-by-line commentary is remarkable both for its length and for its 
good sense. The many mythological allusions are faithfully dealt with, and the 
reader is rarely left without comprehensive guidance on all topics. Most of the 
textual cruces are discussed, and the editor gives a very generous allowance of 
space to the views of other scholars, even when he disagrees with them. The 
following points may be mentioned: 


135. Lachman’s dispulerat or depulerat is to be preferred to the manuscripts’ 
impulerat. Mulder does not support Klotz’s reasoning here, but his own 
reasons are not convincing. ii. 617 is not a good parallel and Virg. Aen. 
xi. 210 does not seem relevant. 

185. Alton’s gemerem (with aliis alias, Sandstrém, in 186) is worth consider- ' 
ing. if 

251. Mulder’s tendency is to be conservative, and he retains limine. If the | 

ablative is to be defended, then nullos admittit culmine uisus (line 34) isno | 

parallel. Reference should rather be made to Ach. i. 329 sua dilecta ceruice | 

monilia transfert and to R. D. Williams, ‘Local Ablative in Statius’, C.Q., N.s. 

i. 143-6. But Anderson’s Pallada is attractive (C.Q. xviii. 207) and Mulder | 
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has no good reason for rejecting it. The repetition of Crenaeus at ix. 319 ff. 
is no more and no less tolerable and provides a good parallel. 

382-3, and elsewhere. Although this does not pretend to be a full critical 
edition, it would be useful sometimes to have variant readings recorded, 
e.g. laeuus habet (cf. Ker, C.Q., N.S. iii. 175-6). 

671. Mulder makes out a good case for the retention of umbo mutatum spoltts. 


The bibliography should have included J. Boussard, ‘Le Classement des 
Manuscrits de la Thébaide de Stace’, R.E.L., xxx (1952), pp. 220-51. Nothing 
else of importance is omitted. 


University of Edinburgh jJ. H. BISHOP 


A NEW FRONTO 


M. P. J. vAN DEN Hout: M. Cornelii Frontonis Epzstulae. Vol. i, 
prolegomena, textum, indicem nominum propriorum continens. Pp. 
xciv-+ 262; 4 plates. Leiden: Brill, 1954. Cloth, fl. 28. 


AFTER the death of Edmund Hauler in 1941 Dr. van den Hout began to work 
on an edition of Fronto. The first fruits of his studies were two valuable papers 
on textual and linguistic problems.’ The present volume comprises prolego- 
mena, critical text, and index nominum, and it is to be followed by a second, 
containing commentary, testimonia, and index verborum. 

Fronto has not been fortunate in his editors thus far. Mai, not unnaturally, 
was hasty and inaccurate, and the chemical reagents which he used have 
made much that he could read illegible to his successors. Naber was not a good 
enough palaeographer, and among other shortcomings he failed to distinguish 
the different hands in the palimpsest. Hauler, who had the necessary palaeo- 
graphical skill and painstaking fussiness, met with so many frustrations during 
the forty-six years which he devoted to his work on Fronto, that in the end 
he died with his task unaccomplished. Studemund and Brakman, both of 
whom examined the manuscript, published only observations on select pas- 
sages. Haines’s Loeb edition, valuable stopgap though it was, was merely an 
eclectic compilation. The need for a new edition was great, but the task was 
one to daunt the stoutest heart. 

Van den Hout begins with a detailed study of the history of the codex (now, 
of course, divided into two portions, in Milan and Rome respectively). He 
concludes that nothing can be known of its fortunes before it found its way 
to the library at Bobbio at the beginning of the seventh century. In particular 
he rejects Beer’s suggestion that it came to Bobbio from Cassiodorus’ library 
at Vivarium. Though Beer’s hypothesis has received much support, van den 
Hout is in good company in withholding his assent.” He goes on to argue that 





1M. P. J. van den Hout, “Textkritisches 
und sprachliches zu Fronto’, Mnemos. xii 
(1944), 223-38; id., ‘On the Text and 
Language of Fronto, II’, Mnemos. i (1948), 
59-72. 

2 Cf. E. A. Lowe, ‘Some Facts about our 
oldest Manuscripts’, C. Q. xix (1925), 197- 
208; id., ‘More Facts about our oldest Manu- 


scripts’, C. Q. xxii (1928), 41-62; G. Mer- 
cati, M. Tullii Ciceronis De Re Publica libri e 
codice rescripto Vaticano Latino 5757 phototypice 
expressi. Prolegomena de Featis Bibliothecae 
Monasterit S. Columbani Bobiensis et de codice 
ipso Vat. Lat. 5757 (Citta del Vaticano, 1934), 
14 ff. 
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the manuscript was already a palimpsest when it reached Bobbio, and the 
latest text—the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon—was probably written in 
northern Italy, perhaps at Pavia or Verona. While not conclusive, his argu- 
ments are of some weight. 

There follows a minute description of the two sections of the codex, in- 
cluding a reconstruction of the original gatherings. His reconstruction is a 
great advance on that of Naber in a matter in which certainty cannot be 
attained. - 

Turning to the history of the text, van den Hout suggests that our manuscript 
is descended from a new edition made in the late fourth or fifth century, and 
draws attention to the similarity between the Ueberlieferungsgeschichte of 
Fronto and that of Juvenal: both authors, he says, were ‘rediscovered’ and 
edited by members of the pagan senatorial circle of the Symmachi and 
Nicomachi. This may well be so, but there is very little evidence for or against it. 

Next comes a long critical history of the printed editions of Fronto. 

In constituting his text van den Hout makes use of all published collations, 
but he has been unable to consult Hauler’s unpublished material, or even to 
ascertain whether it survived the second world war. He has inspected the 
manuscript, and has had new photographs taken of it. Plates of three of these 
are appended, and give some idea of the formidable difficulties which an editor 
of Fronto must face. 

The critical apparatus carefully and systematically distinguishes between the 
first and later hands. This is a great step forward. It also defines the length of 
lacunae wherever this is possible. Where the text cannot be read today, the 
readings of all earlier editors are given. Very many conjectures are recorded, 
though no claim is made to exhaustiveness. 

In general Hauler’s readings are preferred to any others—a principle with 
which none can quarrel—and many of his conjectures are printed in the text. 
But van den Hout does not allow his mind to be made up for him. In Ad Caes. 
i. 2. 2 (p. 4. 18 N.) he reads semper aves with Mai’s 1815 edition, while Hauler 
conjectures sic praecipis. And in twenty-one passages he prints his own con- 
jectures in the text, viz. Ad Caes. i. 2. 1 (p. 2. 14.N.) prope revidere; i. 4. 1 (p. 9. 
10N.) oxdAa; i. 4. 2 (p. 10. 7 N.) 088’ av euol; i. 6. 5 (p. 16.17.) archieis ; 
iii. 3. 3 (p. 43. 4.N.) dis amo; v. 57. 1 (p. 88. 23.N.) parentibus gratus; v. 72 
(p. 92. 10 N.) adplenior; Ad Amic, ii. 11. 2 (p. 201. 13 N.) (é)alis (¢)st (a)aetate ; 
Princip. Hist. 13 (p. 207. 21 N.) proprie (pro); De Bell. Parth. 7 (p. 220. 19 N.) 
sic sub iugum ; De Fer. Als. 3. 8 (p. 227. 17 N.) finibus (nondum divist)s ; ibid. (p. 227. 
18 N.) queique; ibid. (p. 227. 20 N.) qui(u)sque ; 3. 13 (p. 230. 7 N.) (spatium) 
monstraret ; 4. 2 (p. 230. 22 N.) offici; and six passages in the Greek letters to 
Appian and others. Some of these conjectures were put forward in the two 
earlier papers. Not all are equally plausible, but none can be rejected out 
of hand. In Ad Amic. i. 11 (p. 181. 5 N.) he prints the conjecture cloacam 
which he found written in the margin of a copy of Brakman’s Frontoniana. It 
is no better and no worse than others that have been made. 

Elsewhere van den Hout prefers to obelize where many scholars have thought 
they could conjecture the truth. Examples are Ad Caes. i. 6. 6 (p. 17. 4.N.) 
tlaudat vocatust ; v. 38 (p. 82. 24.N.) thaluceis; Ad Antonin. de Orat. 2 (p. 156. 
1 N.) tPlautino tratot. In other passages a text is printed without an obelus 
although it has been questioned by most recent students, e.g. Ad Caes. ii. 13 
(p. 35. 13 N.) ut locus solitarius; v. 51 (p. 86. 22 N.) eum sese; Ad Antonin. de 
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Eloquent. 5. 3 (p. 153. 28 .N.) inedita. No doubt the commentary will explain 
the editor’s interpretation of these passages. 

Now that we have an adequate edition of Fronto, a new search can be made 
for fragments of early Latin writers embedded in his text. Van den Hout 
records one such ‘fragmentum poeticum quod deest apud Ribbeck et Morel’ 
in Ad Ver. ii. 1. 22 (p. 128. 24 N.)—somnus pernox, aut in vino vigilia. 

In a note on De Bell. Parth. 4. van den Hout cites Herod. iii. 39-43, 124-5 
as the source for Fronto’s story of Polycrates. No doubt it is the ultimate source. 
But Fronto’s account does not follow Herodotus exactly; e.g. Herod. iii. 124 
mOAAG pév TOV pavtiwy amayopevdvrwy, but Fronto De Bell. Parth. 6 ‘Harioli 
autem laetam et pinguem fortunam portendier somnio interpretati’. Can 
Fronto’s immediate source be traced ? 

Van den Hout’s edition is sober, scholarly, and scrupulous, in the best 
traditions of Dutch classical scholarship. His second volume will be awaited 
with impatience. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


GAIUS 


M. Davpp and H. L. W. NEtson: Gazi Institutionum Commentarit tv mit 
philologischem Kommentar herausgegeben. Text (1. Lieferung): Pp. 48. 
Kommentar (1. Lieferung): Pp. 176. (Studia Gaiana, vols. ii and iii.) 
Leiden: Brill, 1954. Paper, fl. 25. 

In 1948 Professor David published a critical edition of Gaius to meet the needs 
of law students (cf. C.R. lxiv. 74). The present work, which is to be completed 
in five fascicules each of text and commentary, comprises a new text with a 
much fuller critical apparatus, and an exhaustive linguistic and literary com- 
mentary. It will be supplemented in due course by a juristic commentary by 
Professor J. C. van Oven. 

The fascicules now published contain the text of i. 1-156 and the com- 
mentary on i. 1-137a, without prolegomena or introductory matter. 

The critical apparatus is divided into three sections: the first gives references 
to parallel passages in juristic literature possibly influenced by—or occasionally 
influencing—Gaius; the second gives the text of the Verona codex when it 
differs in any detail from that printed; the third examines briefly disagree- 
ments between the Verona codex and the parallel passages, as well as note- 
worthy conjectures. 

For this edition the editors have inspected the Verona codex. The thought- 
less use of chemical reagents by earlier scholars has made much become 
illegible since Studemund’s time, so that we are now largely dependent on his 
apographum (Leipzig, 1874). However, what can be read only confirms the 
accuracy and reliability of Studemund’s work. 

In general, David and Nelson’s text is conservative. Again and again where 
Kiibler, Bizoukides, Solazzi, Reinach, and others resort to conjecture or to 
athetization, they print the text of V. Examples are i. 29, where they retain 
cautum est ut, deleted by most editors; i. 32, where they retain probet against 
probarit or probaverit of all editors (based on the text of the corrector of V) ; 
i. 56, where they read non cives Romani against non (solum) cives Romani of most 
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editors; i. 71, where they retain et, deleted by most editors. Other examples 
will be cited in discussing the commentary. Where they are convinced that the 
text of V cannot stand, or where it cannot now be read with certainty, the 
editors are ready to accept the conjectures of others, and very occasionally to 
offer their own. These latter include in ipso filio verba adiecimus in i. 30, substituta 
est in i. 32c, faceret, non redigitur in i. 123. None is of striking novelty. 

The commentary discusses at great length critical problems as well as 
questions of exegesis. It is marked throughout by wide knowledge, scrupulous 
accuracy, and sound judgement. Good examples of the way in which the 
editors tackle a critical problem are their notes on i. 93 (p. 112), where they 
defend fiunt against the conjectures of Kniep, Polenaar, Krueger, and others 
by a careful and entirely convincing examination of Gaius’ linguistic usage ; 
i. 98 (pp. 115-22), where they seek to show, by a study of the semantic develop- 
ment of vel from the earliest times to the fourth century, that side by side with 
‘exemplifizierendes’ vel (= e.g.) there existed a rarer ‘praezisierendes’ vel 
(= ie.), of which vel praetoris in V is an example : the argument is not altogether 
convincing, as most of the instances of ‘praezisierendes’ vel which they quote 
could equally well be classified as ‘exemplifizierend’; i. 111 (pp. 129-33), 
where a study of the position of guisque in certain types of sentence leads to 
correct choice between two alternative conjectures. 

The influence of the Swedish school is manifest throughout, and in particular 
in such notes as those on i. 3 (pp. 7-9) on atque and ac; i. 73 (pp. 93-94) on 
interest and refert ; i. 136 (pp. 171-4) on perinde and proinde (particularly valuable, 
as neither word is yet covered by the Thesaurus) ; i. 67 (pp. 87-g0) on ne 
quidem, where the editors’ defence of ne quidem civis Romanus is hardly con- 
vincing. 

Since Mommsen in 1859 (‘Gaius als Provinzialjurist’, Ges. Schr. ii. 26 ff.) put 
forward the theory that Gaius lived and worked in one of the Greek-speaking 
provinces of N.W. Asia Minor, the hunt for Graecisms in his text has been 
eagerly pursued. I. B. Nordeblad' rejected the excesses of earlier scholars such 
as W. Kalb? and F. Kniep,’? but admitted a certain number of usages which 
might support Mommsen’s view (indeed they seem to constitute the only sup- 
port now left to it, so far as the layman can judge*). Nordeblad’s teacher 
Lofstedt subsequently expressed agreement with his conclusions (Syntactica, ii. 
431-2). Some of the usages in question give rise to the longest and most 
interesting discussions in the commentary. Examples are those on causal unde 
(pp. 9-12), and on consecutive and final ut followed by indicative or infinitive 
(pp. 21-28). In the former the editors defend convincingly the latinity of causal 
unde ; in the latter they reject both the wholesale emendations of Krueger and 
others, and the doctrine that such constructions are calques of Greek: most of 
the passages they accept as ‘anacolutha characteristic of technical style’, and 
tentatively suggest emendation of the remainder. Now the parallels quoted 
are few in number and stylistically far removed from Gaius, and the Verona 
codex pullulates on every page with gross errors, including confusions of mood. 


? Gaiusstudien: Sprachliche Bemerkungen zu mentare, Jena, 1910, 57 ff. 
den Institutionen und den Digestenfragmenten des * Cf. W. Kunkel, Herkunft und soziale Stel- 


Gaius, Lund, 1932. lung der rémischen Furisten, Weimar, 1952, pp. 
2 Roms Juristen nach ihrer Sprache dargestellt, | 1g0-204 for an examination of Mommsen’s 
Leipzig, 1890, 79 ff. arguments. 


3 Der Rechtsgelehrte Gaius und die Ediktskom- 
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The reviewer wonders whether perhaps older editors may not have been right 
in emending away the handful of offending indicatives and infinitives. Perhaps 
the general question of the reliability of V in such matters will be dealt with 
in the prolegomena. There is no note on the ellipse of personas in 1. 102, one 
of the Graecisms recognized by Nordeblad (op. cit., pp. 59 ff.). 

Philological and juristic exegesis cannot be separated, and many notes deal 
at length with legal points. Examples are those on i. 119 (pp. 149-52) defend- 
ing rem tenens of V against aes tenens of the parallel passage in Boethius; i. 132 
(pp. 163-5) on the meaning of in causa mancipii esse, which the editors tenta- 
tively explain as ‘sich (in gewissem Sinne) in der Rechtslage desjenigen be- 
finden, der einem mancipium-Verhaltnis unterworfen ist’, i.e. no longer subject 
to patria potestas, though not completely sui iuris; i. 136 (pp. 168-71) on the 
date of the legislation of Maximus and Tubero concerning the flaminica Dialis, 
where the editors suspend judgement. The layman can hardly estimate the 
value of these notes: he can at best observe that the arguments are lucid and 
relevant. 

The editors have presumably reserved for the prolegomena their observations 
on the radical criticism of the unity of the text of the Institutes made by Kniep' 
and others. It is already clear, however, that they regard the text of V as 
substantially what Gaius wrote in the second century. 

This edition will mark a new epoch in the study of Gaius, whose text has 
not hitherto been commented upon at length from the linguistic and literary 
point of view. If it is furnished with an adequate index it will also be of the 
utmost value to Latin scholars at large. May its completion not be delayed. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


MEDIEVAL LATIN RHYTHMIC POETRY 


Dac Norserc: La poésie latine rythmique du haut moyen dge. (Studia - 
Latina Holmiensia, ii.) Pp. 120. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1954. 
Paper, Kr. 12. 
Tuts admirable volume presents critical studies preliminary to a general 
inquiry into the development of Latin rhythmic poetry of the High Middle 
Ages. Karl Strecker did great work in collating manuscripts and making 
accessible relevant texts in Rhythmi aevi Merovingici et Carolini (Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Poet. Lat. iv, Berlin, 1914-23), but Norberg has many just criticisms to make in 
principle and detail (ch. i). He stresses the need for a Latinist to orientate himself 
in Romance philology, and shows nice discrimination in the extent of vulgarism 
to be allowed to different authors, and in localization of anonyma. He writes 
with verve and humour throughout, e.g. of the hyper-urban reaction against 
vulgarism, which induced eighth-century Italians to write postquam for post (ea) 
because they said post(ea) for postquam, and led the Duchess Dhuoda to form 
bogus deponents like cognoscor, and such a neologism as mismis (from Donatus’s 
statement that mei vel mis is genitive of ego, and the analogy of sese). 

Norberg aims at critical texts on Classical standards. Though once (p. 70, 
n. 20) he exclaims ‘pas de régles dans la barbarie’, his main position is that 


t Op. cit., pp. 36 ff. 
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medieval bizarreries have their bounds (p. 18). The laws of the Latin language, 

while not the same as in the Classics, are not abrogated. The metrics of 
W. Meyer and Strecker take insufficient account of the effect of music in vary- 
ing the number of syllables permissible, as in the suppression of unaccented 
initial syllables (p. 28). 

Chapter ii deals amusingly with the ars iners of King Chilperic’s hymn to 
St. Medard, dated to 575. Chapter iii ascribes to Theofride of Corbie the verses 
De nominibus sanctorum, proving parallels with his Ante secula. (One wonders if 
some variants of the Sangallensis and Leidensis are from author’s revision.) In 
chapter iv clever use is made of its imitations to emend the Merovingian 
Surrexit Christus a sopore. Chapter v gives critical texts of hymns to St. Quentin 
and St. Yrieix, previous publication of the latter as prose failing to reveal its 
acrostich ‘Arigius Sacer’. Norberg shows that its odd verse-form, derived from a 
Noyon life of St. Eloi, aims at three chief stresses in each hemistich. With its 
alliterative links it recalls G. M. Hopkins’s ‘sprung rhythm’. Chapter vi local- 
izes in N. Gaul the translator of a quaint form of The Romance of Alexander, 
raising the problem of the Western knowledge of Greek. In chapter vii the 
piece De Asia et de universi mundi rota is localized in Spain, its geography showing 
connexions with maps of St. Isidore and St. Beatus. In chapter viii the fine 
hymn Congregavit nos in unum Christi amor is ascribed to St. Paulinus of Aquileia for 
the synod of Forum Iulii in 796/7. The Saint confounds the perfects of cado 
and caedo. Chapter ix shows how the N. Italian De puero interfecto a colubre 
derives from a scholastic tradition including Greek epigrams. Chapter x 
illustrates culture at Verona before its Carolingian Renaissance. A late-ninth- 
century Veronese origin is suggested (p. 111, n. 21) for O Roma nobilis. The 
final chapter dismisses Strecker’s chimera of a St. Gall archetype for extant 
collections of rhythms, and suggests better principles of grouping. 

Norberg has scores of excellent interpretations and convincing emendations, 
with a fascinating sureness of touch. Where he leaves a crux, one hesitates to 
venture: but, in view of Chilperic’s Grecisms and odd locutions (p. 40), in the 
distich (p. 36) 


cuius caro namque fessa crebris est ieiuniis, 
per cultum fartus igne mundi iugis pre vigiliis, 


a redivision may yield a possible sense : percultu martus (i.e. waprus), ‘by thorough 
discipline (cf. percolere, percultor) a witness in the fire of the world .. . .? In Theo- 
fride Norberg wishes to emend away metrical irregularities (p. 42), yet leaves 
perpenetrat ad inferos, where ad can be dispensed with. 

Norberg thinks (p.‘40) that the anonymous author of the Ymnum laudis 
Medarde borrowed from Chilperic nympha in the sense of aqua. But this is already 
classical, e.g. Statius, Silv. i. 3. 37, emissas per cuncta cubilia Nymphas (‘h. & c. 
in every bedroom’). There are few misprints: but at p. 76, n. 16, should dolus 
be translated ‘deuil’ without change to dolor? At p. 53, n. 26, there is perhaps 
no need to emend ‘quem fures namque querebant . . .’, since fures can be slang 
for servi (T.L.L., s.v. fur, col. 1608 B 2), and may refer to Herod’s servants 
(Matt. ii. 20). 


University of St. Andrews D. C. C. YOUNG 
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GREEK SYNTAX 


JEAN HumBeErT: Syntaxe Grecque. Deuxiéme édition, revue et augmentée. 
(Collection de Philologie Classique, ii.) Pp. 464. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1954. Paper, 1800 fr. 

Tue first edition of Humbert’s Syntaxe Grecque was published in 1945 and 
noticed in this journal in 1947 (C.R. xi. 64). It met with well-deserved success 
and a second edition was soon called for but long in coming. It was, however, 
worth waiting for. The second edition has been much enlarged by the addition 
of fresh chapters and other new material. It has also been signally improved in 
the matter of format, spacing, and typography, which makes it much easier 
and pleasanter to use. Apart from the additional chapters there has been some 
regrouping of the topics discussed. The author himself gives an account of these 
in the new preface. Both the Greek index and the French index have been 
remade, not only in order to conform to the new paragraph-numbers, but to 
give a much larger number of entries. At the same time the useful analytical 
entries under Greek words, such as av and py}, have been replaced by mere 
enumerations of paragraphs. (There are 583 paragraphs in the first edition and 
767 in the second.) A third index, of passages cited, has now been added. A 
glance at this will show that apart from Homer and Herodotus the authors 
most often cited are Attic writers of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. And it 
was always the author’s intention (Preface, first edition) to write not an his- 
torical syntax, but a syntax of the Attic language of the classical epoch. All the 
same we are glad to find that M. Humbert continues to make occasional and 
interesting references to the syntax of Modern Greek. He translates all his 
citations as they occur; this is right and proper and essential if syntax is to be 
properly understood, but there are, unfortunately, some errors in translation 
(e.g. p. 96, Plato Gorg. 522 c, p. 349, Rep. 341 e). 

Chapter iv, ‘La Phrase’, is almost entirely new. Only the section on concord 
appeared in the first edition, where it formed a separate chapter. This new 
chapter also discusses the Sentence in relation to Negation, Interrogation, 
Subordination, and the Order of Words. The chapter opens with a discussion 
entitled ‘Phrases nominales, verbales et sans verbe’. It has long been customary, 
at any rate among those reared in the Meillet-Vendryés school of thought, to 
call xadds 6 mais ‘une phrase nominale’,' as opposed to tpéyet 6 mais, which is 
‘une phrase verbale’. The attempt to limit the appellation ‘phrase nominale’ 
to phrases of a proverbial or general import, such as Pindar’s dpuorov pév vdwp 
or Herodotus’ tupavvis ypiua ofarepov (E. Benveniste, Bull. Soc. Ling. xlvi, 
1950), is examined sympathetically by Humbert, but it cannot really stand. If 
the non-use of éor: was ever confined to such sentences, which is doubtful, then 
it very soon came to affect clauses where no generalization is made, but a 
purely instantaneous remark, such as Qedyns d6voya adr@ or Ailcxivys aires 
odroai. There are certain types of sentence, in Latin as well as Greek, where the 
non-use of the verb ‘to be’ is usual ; their classification remains to be done. On 
the other hand, there are numerous sentences where the verb is omitted be- 
cause it is unnecessary—ovx« és xdépaxas or M. Humbert’s happily-chosen 
example p7) ov ye pvOous, ‘pas d’histoires!.’ 


! What in English is sometimes called a ‘noun clause’ is ‘une proposition complétive’ (p. 
182, § 306). 
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What follows on Negatives is a ¢:==: «xample of the difficulty of adding new 
matter to an old book. Negation i: :s=ated in chapter xi and reference is here 
(p. 69) made to it, though with the wrong chapter-number. In chapter iv we 
have a brief indication of the kind of sentence-construction in which od plays a 
part and py cannot, such as negativing a whole pev+5¢ complex, so that od 
becomes equivalent to ‘it is not true to say that’. The pity is that the oppor- 
tunity was not taken for a more extensive revision of the chapter on negatives 
itself and for the correction of some errors of interpretation. Here are two from 
Thucydides—zpodaAeyov 76 mepi Meyapéwv yjdiopa Kabedovor py av yiyvecBar 
moAepov (i. 139). Humbert translates correctly but adds ‘Le participe implique 
une hypothése, qui entraine l’emploi de 7j’—a remark which would only be 
relevant if the uy belonged to the protasis, which it clearly does not. And in 
TO Trévecban ovx Gpodoyeiv Tit aiaypdv, GAAG 2) Sadedyew Epyw aicyiov (ii. 40) 
the ody is not, even at first glance, ‘contrairement a l’attente’, since it negatives 
aicxpév and the sense is not ‘the non-admission of poverty’. On p. 349, § 619 
a quotation from Lucian is apparently intended to illustrate the tendency in 
literary Kow7 (cf. § 643) to use y7 in causal clauses. But if so, it is badly chosen, 
since yy goes with the participle 7poazoopagas, and the usage is quite classical. 

Chapter xii on Particles is also new, and to chapter vii some six pages have 
been added on ‘le style indirect’ and four on comparisons. Useful matter has 
also been added in chapter ii on ris, 6s, darts ; and indeed all through the book 
improvements have been made. Compare, for example, the note at the top of 
p- 123 with that on p. 96 of the first edition ; but reference ought to have been 
made to § 392 where similar facts about attraction of mood are illustrated and 
discussed. There is a loose sheet of Errata et corrigenda mostly concerning cross- 
references, but Quis corriget—? It contains two mistakes in its third line, one 
an obvious misprint which will mislead nobody, the other, read danAixos for 
émnvixos, which is vox nihili. 

Queen’s University of Belfast T. A. SINCLAIR 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


W. BRANDENSTEIN: Griechische Sprachwissenschaft. 1: Einleitung, Laut- 
system, Etymologie. (Sammlung Géschen, Band 117.) Pp. 160. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1954. Paper, DM 2.40. 


In his Introduction Professor Brandenstein gives an account of the origins of 
the Greek language and the linguistic prehistory of Greece, of the alphabet 
in its early forms and of the dialects and their groupings. The treatment is 
up to date and as full as the compass of the volume permits. Here and there, 
perhaps unavoidably, the need for brevity allows no indication of the contro- 
versial character of certain statements, as, for example, on the ZeAAoi (p. 24). 
The same need may account for the fact that in the list of Attic-Ionic charac- 
teristics the impression is given that v-movable was a device for the avoidance 
of hiatus (p. 52), whereas this use of it was a later and partly artificial applica- 
tion. Another misleading impression is given on p.. 59, that the Lesbian acc. 
plural in -ats, -o1s is identical with the dat. plural, for which in fact Lesbian 
employs, with certain exceptions, -acov, -ovor. Illyrian influence is assumed in 
West Greek, but surely unnecessarily in the case of adrocaurds [sic], which is 
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explained as a ‘Lehniibersetzung’ from Illyrian on the grounds of the Venetic 
dat. sselboisselboi (p. 63). Apart from current doubts of the Illyrian affinities 
of Venetic, the W.-G. word can be easily explained as an internal Greek develop- 
ment, of which various two-word phases are attested plentifully in other dialects. 
Further, there is but a superficial resemblance between sselboisselboi ‘sibi ipsi’ 
and adrocavré ‘sibi ipse’. 

The second part of the book is of especial interest, in that it consists of a 
description of the Greek sound-system largely in terms of modern structural 
linguistics. The level of analysis is that of phonemes, defined as ‘letzte phono- 
logische Einheiten’. Description in terms of ‘relevant features’ is mentioned 
(p. 81), but its possibilities are not fully exploited. Brandenstein’s use of the 
structural method is both welcome in principle and successful in practice, but 
two criticisms may be made. The first, of minor importance, is that some of the 
terminology will probably be strange to those most likely to use the book. 
The second involves a difficult theoretical issue. Structural linguistics are 
essentially a method of analysis and description of languages as static systems 
at any given stage, excluding the notions of linguistic history and change. 
The structural method may facilitate the comparison of two or more stages in 
the history of a language, but the processes by which the later stage replaces 
the earlier do not, in the view of most structuralists, form part of its domain. 
Brandenstein, however, repeatedly introduces the idea of causality clothed in 
the terms of structural description. For example, on p. 83 it is said that A is 
not possible in final position ; therefore *sdwel ‘sun’ had to be extended by a suffix: 
jéAvos. Would it not have been more proper to say that (1) no Greek word 
ends in A (a structural-descriptive statement), (2) Indo-european words pre- 
sumed to have had final / have been eliminated from Greek (an historical 
statement) ? Of the facts expressed by these two propositions, which (if either) 
is cause, which effect? Again, the pronunciation dz of { is declared to be im- 
possible, because Greek had no phoneme z. Then how do new phonemes come 
to be? 

The chronological determinations of pronunciation, in this and the first part 
of the volume, are sometimes puzzling. It is stated that the pronunciation of 
plosives as fricatives before s prevailed only till the eighth century B.c. (p. 95; 
cf. pp. 41-42). If this is based on the spellings yo, ho for £, do for #, it should 
surely have been noted that (1) such spellings are found in some localities until 
the fifth century, (2) in contrast to the almost universal aspirated pronunciation 
(xo, do), the fricative pronunciation (ho) may well have been an early feature 
of merely local extent (Amorgos, Naxos in the seventh to sixth centuries). It is 
confidently asserted (p. 95) that the Ionic letter T denotes the dental fricative 
followed by s (ps), resulting from the group dental plosive + s. This statement 
is most misleading, since the group in question gives both Ionic and Attic o, 
whereas T denotes a group quite different in origin and phonetic character, 
represented by Ionic etc. oa, Attic etc. 77. 

The third part, ‘Etymologie’, is an account on traditional comparative lines 
of the origin and prehistoric development of the Greek sounds. In the tables 
of phonetic correspondences and elsewhere a regular place is accorded to 
Hittite and Tocharian. Here again much that is controversial has—no doubt 
through lack of space—been stated without reserve. Wackernagel’s explana- 
tion of ’Heriwv’ ds (Il. vi. 396) is given without reference to the other possibili- 
ties. Sometimes brevity comes close to error; § 79. 2 (pp. 125-7) can be read 
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as implying that g” regularly became f before e. This part ends with a very 
short but useful summary of the chief principles and types of semantic change 
(but is not Aayaws ‘Schlappohr’ a substantivized descriptive compound rather 
than an example of pars pro toto?) and a selection of ‘worked’ examples of 
etymology, which should provide helpful lessons in method for the beginner. 
The whole is concluded by a short bibliography (in which it is surprising not 
to find M. Lejeune’s Traité de phonétique grecque) and a sketch-map of the dialect 
areas. Misprints appear to be few and unimportant: p. 73 line 22 dijyov; p. 95 
line 18 § 23 (read § 22); two Old Irish words are misspelt: p. 143 line 30 fiss; 
p. 158 line 4 athas (read fiss, athar respectively). 

These few comments will, it is hoped, suffice to show that Brandenstein’s 
book has the merit not only of providing much information in a small space, 
but of commanding the attention and stimulating the questions of its readers, 
who will look forward with interest to the next volume. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


THE VOCABULARY OF LATIN 


ALFRED ErnoutT: Aspects du Vocabulaire Latin. Pp. 238. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck, 1954. Paper, 1,400 fr. 


A piscussIOn of the total vocabulary of any widely used language would require 
a book the size of an encyclopaedia, and the individual writer must, as 
Professor Ernout has done, set some arbitrary limits to his subject and select 
merely certain aspects for study. This modest volume therefore makes no claim 
to completeness; and its author expressly disclaims originality, except in the 
selection and grouping of the facts studied. The etymological views expressed 
are for the most part common ground. Where they are in dispute Ernout is 
suitably cautious in indicating his opinions; though in his anxiety to prove 
a point he sometimes gives the impression that his views command more 
support than is actually the case. 

The introduction deals with the relation of the Latin to the Indo-European 
vocabulary, especially the points in which Greek is distinguished from Latin. 
The main section of the book is devoted to a study of loan-words, which turn 
out to be almost exclusively Greek. The Etruscan elements of the Latin 
vocabulary having been the subject of several articles by the author, he has 
not repeated himself here. Similarly the words from Gaulish and other lan- 
guages are dismissed in a few lines. For the sake of completeness it is a pity 
that Ernout did not devote a little more space to these sections. 

There are in Latin a vast number of Greek loan-words, most of which are 
simply transcriptions made by writers familiar with Greek. But there are in 
addition a number of words which by their form, by phonetic development 
in Latin, and by changes of gender and declension betray an earlier origin. 
These words must have been transmitted orally, and not always immediately, 
from the early colonists of Magna Graecia. The development of *éAaira to 
oliua shows that the borrowing took place before the change of e > o before 
velar / and of ai > ae > 7 in interior syllable (cf. occido < *occaido). Forms such 
as machina from paydva show reduction of a to i in interior syllable; and also 
prove that the Greek dialect from which borrowing took place was not of the 
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Attic-Ionic type. The use of ‘Doric’ to describe such a dialect, though familiar 
and convenient, should be avoided in this context, for not all the colonists of 
S. Italy were Dorians. 

There are as well a considerable number of Latin words, conveniently col- 
lected here by Ernout, which bear some resemblance to their Greek equivalent, 
but cannot be direct borrowings. The resemblance may vary from the close- 
ness of uinum to foivos to the vague similarity in form and meaning between 
pampinus and dyumedos. To account for these discrepancies two theories are 
possible, and the individual examples probably provide instances of both. 
Latin may have borrowed the words from Greek by way of an intermediary, 
such as Etruscan: or both Greek and Latin may have borrowed them from 
a common source. Ernout inclines generally to the first of these views: sporta 
is derived from the Greek accusative omvpida ‘venu par |’étrusque’ ; but ozupis 
itself, with a variant form odupis, belongs to a suspicious class of Greek words 
in (a4)o7-, which despite apparent I.E. affinities may well be loans in Greek. 
The derivation of cddiiceus from KxapvKevov is generally accepted, but Ernout 
goes so far as to include some highly doubtful examples such as ciineus from 
ywvos and littera from 6up0¢pa. The trouble with these etymologies is that the 
intermediate stage cannot be demonstrated, nor can the correspondences be 
reduced to any set of rules. Greek aspirated consonants lose their aspiration 
(tts < Odos (not buds), triumpus < OpiauBos, rumpia < poydaia), the restoration 
of -h- in words like amphora being a later development (cf. ampulla). But there 
is an ‘aberrant’ treatment of ¢ > fin fungus < oddyyos, fiicus < dixos, and, if 
these can be accepted, funda < odevddvn, fidés < aides; as well as ¢ > b in 
balléna < ¢dAava, Bruges << Dpvyes. It is true that Etruscan could transmit 
Greek names in such a mangled form as to make them virtually unrecognizable 
(catamitus = T'avupndns, Melerpanta = BedAepodovrns) ; and it is not impossible 
that some of the aberrant forms are due to the mediation of ‘Illyrian’ languages. 
But a large number of these words fall into the category of flora and fauna. 
Ernout recognizes this by devoting a special section to each of these headings, 
and the enumeration of correspondences such as ficus:ovxéa, cupressus:xutd- 
ptooos, laurus:dadvn (dial. Savyva, Aadvn, etc.), ardneus:apaxvn, colubra: xéAvspos, 
‘eaves little doubt that these words are borrowed from some common Mediter- 
ranean source. Most of these words are the names of plants and animals which 
are not found in the northern regions from which the I.E. peoples are believed 
to have come. A small section on nautical terms goes to reinforce this view. 
On the other hand, some are so close that borrowing from Greek is certain: 
les is A€wv, although its declension has been remodelled on Latin patterns. 
It is likely that this is an early literary loan—it occurs first in Naevius—in 
view of the absence of intervocalic ¢, now attested by Mycenaean spellings. 

There is a useful list of examples of the various phonetic changes in these 
loan words, though one looks in vain for the development of -é/- > -cl- repre- 
sented by anclare < avrheiv. 

Another class of loan is the ‘emprunt de civilisation’ exemplified by poena 
< mova, tornus < répvos, cadus < xd8os (itself from Semitic). Here arises the 
problem of the words which might be either borrowed or independently in- 
herited from I.E. Ernout inclines to regard these as loans: dolus from 8dAos 
is a term of law like poena, and the Oscan may, in the circumstances, be a loan 
from Latin; circus ‘semble bien emprunté plutét qu’apparenté au gr. Kipxos, 
puxos [leg. xpixos].’ Malum is taken as from paAov, the name of the tree mdlus 
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being a subsequent Latin formation on the analogy of pirum: pirus, etc. Similarly 
Ernout sees in clauis a borrowing of ‘dor. xAdgis’ (no such form is attested, 
though a certain restoration; cf. the Mycenaean ka-ra-wi-po-ro xAagupdpor) ; 
here too there is no reason why the form could not be inherited, ‘mais l’em- 
prunt est plus vraisemblable pour un terme technique de ce genre’. 

The literary borrowings are too many to enumerate in full, and Ernout is 
content to give a general discussion with the aid of lists compiled from Plautus, 
Terence, and Petronius. An interesting sectiom is devoted to ‘calques séman- 
tiques’, Latin words which have developed new meanings under the influence 
of the corresponding Greek term. 

The second part of the book, though divided into seven chapters, deals 
mainly with one subject: the progressive replacement in the vocabulary of 
old inherited words by new formations from the earliest times down to the 
emergence of the Romance languages. It is dealt with under a number of 
headings: root and monosyllabic nouns, the nouns in -r/-n, athematic verbs, 
extension of the first conjugation, simplification of the vocabulary, passage of 
abstract to concrete, direction of evolution, reasons for these changes. The last 
chapter is a study of the vocabulary of the Peregrinatio Egeriae, a useful con- 
clusion showing the stage reached in the evolution of Latin at the end of the 
fourth century A.D. 

The basic idea which seems to have governed this selection of material is 
that words which have an anomalous inflexion tend to be replaced by regular 
ones. Thus iter, with its contaminated genitive itineris, is replaced by the more 
simple uia. It cannot be denied that regularization is a powerful force govern- 
ing linguistic change; but it is hardly sufficient in itself to account for all the 
phenomena studied. A difficult declension may often be eliminated by a re- 
formation based on a single case (as in Greek), or by the substitution of a 
diminutive. But irregular forms are not necessarily the first to be attacked. 

Ernout, in his very short chapter on motivation, admits that the causes are 
many and sometimes obscure. Words which are isolated are replaced by words 
with clear connexions; thus sémind not only replaces the irregular serd, séui, 
satum, but also reveals unmistakably its connexion with sémen and avoids the 
homonymic clash with seré ‘entwine’. The replacement of the old word iecur 
for ‘liver’ is due, not merely to its inflexion, but also to the use of Greek terms 
in medicine (hépar, morbus hépatidrius as early as Plautus) and in the kitchen, 
where the delicacy #map cvxwrdv was rendered by the calque iecur ficatum, 
reduced by substantivization of the adjective to ficdtum, whence Ital. fegato, 
Fr. foie. Ernout might have added that this development is paralleled in Greek, 
where the colloquial word is ovxd71. The elimination of edd, ésse is due as much 
to homonymic clashes with éd6 and esse (despite differences of vowel length) 
as to the anomalous inflexion. 

There is here a great deal of material that will be of use to the student of 
Romance as well as the Latinist. The book is of course written with the French 
reader in mind, and makes use of frequent illustrations from French linguistics. 
It is admirably suited to the university student; almost all the quotations are 
translated. There are a number of statements that would require qualification 
if intended for experts: p. 12 Lat. uiuere and Gk. {fv are in fact related ; p. 13 the 
statement that Gk. does not know the negative né is true only of né as a separate 
word ; p. 38 in Gk. zpdoov the retention of intervocalic -o- may be a regular 
development after syllabic 7 (see Schulze Kl. Schr., pp. 116 f.); p. 43 the 
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absence of any trace of an initial ¢ in iédés is hardly surprising as the word is 
not in Homer or any dialect text that might prove it; p. 64 the text of Plautus 
shows variation between s(s) and z in the transcription of ¢, but s must have 
been the spelling of Plautus himself; p. 67 Gk. x.@#v cannot be a survival of 
the original form ; p. 125 the French word recrudesence, not attested before 1836, 
may have been copied from English, where it appears as early as 1721 (re- 
crudency appears in 1603). Such details do not seriously interfere with the 
practical merits of the book. 

It is unhappily full of misprints; most are obvious and may be passed over 
in silence, but the following are among the more tiresome: p. 61 line 24 for 
pessu us read pessulus; p. 63 line 7 for kapire read kapie (or capirse); p. 103 
line 10 for fasiu read fasiu; p. 133 line 10 for tinus read pinus; p. 134 line 16 
delete the comma after Fumidus ; p. 143 line 4 for ahsa read hahsa; p. 170 line 2 
for obliussct read obliuisci; p. 173 line 25 for nom. read hom.; p. 176 line g for 
twos read vids. 


University of Cambridge JOHN CHADWICK 


LATIN INDIRECT SPEECH 


Cuar.es Hyart: Les Origines du Style indirect latin et son emploi jusqu’a - 
Pépoque de César. (Acad. Roy. de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, Mémoires, 
xlviii. 2.) Pp. 223. Brussels: Académie Royale, 1954. Paper, 100 B. fr. 


In his treatment of indirect speech, M. Hyart is concerned first with the 
intellectual concepts which led to this particular stylized form of expression in 
Latin; and then with differences of intention and atmosphere which deter- 
mined its incidence and development from its earliest appearance to the time 
of Caesar and Sallust. His interest lies in the mental process that leads an 
author to prefer direct to indirect speech, or the opposite, and in the particular 
use to which he puts the form of his choice, rather than in the syntactical 
variants to be found within the form. 

The first, and shorter, part of the work is largely speculative, dealing with 
the origin, evolution and value of infinitive statement. M. Hyart suggests that 
indirect speech is not a part of Indo-European habits of thought but is 
differently developed in different languages according to the aptitude of each ; 
but he attributes the birth of an infinitive construction in several language 
groups to a syntactic form which dates from the I.E. period. This form, follow- 
ing the pattern ‘verb+-agent in the accusative+verbal noun of action’, is 
assumed from the accommodating habits of the infinitive and the accusative 
case in Plautus (the one complementing the verb in many relations, the other 
implying a wider use of the accusative in early than in classical Latin). The 
assumption that the same pattern underlies also a subjunctive noun clause 
(the verbal form replacing a noun via the infinitive which is both noun and 
verb) is more open to question: it seems natural to take the paratactic iube 
ferant as an earlier development than the fully subordinated iube ferre, rather 
than an extension of it. The later history of the infinitive is traced in con- 
vincing detail, from its use as a colourless noun-equivalent through its pro- 
motion to full verbal value, with accretions of ideas of voice, time, and person, 
to progressively independent uses, until it merely arises ‘dans une atmosphére 
déclarative’. 

The treatment of the subjunctive attempts to establish an origin parallel to 
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that of the infinitive, with the subjunctive providing livelier variants, and is 
perhaps the least satisfactory section: the parallelism is strained, even where 
the accepted paratactic origin is simple and probable (e.g. the subjunctive 
in date bibat is equated with an accusative verbal noun in date bibere). With the 
secondary subordinate subjunctive the author is on firmer ground, when he 
denies the existence of a special subjunctive of indirect speech and stresses a 
‘particular shade of meaning inherent in the nature of the mood’. Indirect 
questions, originating from the type illam ait se sctre ubi sit, are ascribed to the 
same pattern of verb-+-accusative of agent+-verbal noun of action. 

In Part 2 M. Hyart passes from the debatable country of hypothetical origins 
to an historical survey, of originality and value, in which he stresses the variety 
in the use of indirect speech among Latin authors. The proportions of direct 
to indirect speech, from Plautus to Sallust, are carefully analysed. Briefly, the 
author traces two early uses of O.O., one to convey the gist of matters of 
secondary importance, as in Plautus and (presumably) everyday speech; the 
second to embody important decrees and legal decisions, in official language 
which should be uniform and impersonal and retain much of the original form. 
The bald summaries of the early annalists are included in the second type. 
An ingenious argument is based on a passage in the Amphitruo (vv. 188 ff.), 
to suggest that some early historians, in reaction against the aridity of the 
annalistic style, were adding rhetorical colouring and assigning more re- 
sponsible work to indirect speech. Terence, together with Virgil and non- 
historical prose-writers, is shown to have a preference for indirect speech and 
to use it in passages of some length, no longer for simple quotation or vivid 
phrase, but as an oratorical form, amplifying the sense (beyond the reasonable 
powers of memory) to touch the feelings of the audience. 

The story of historiography, with its extensive use of indirect speech, in a 
manner at variance with contemporary spoken or written language, is resumed 
with an examination of the Bellum Gallicum and the Bellum Civile. The early 
books of the Bellum Gallicum are claimed to be the climax of the development 
of indirect speech into an artistic medium to summarize general opinion, or 
a speech where the exact phrasing is unknown, in a form ‘skilfully introduced, 
elegantly developed, and meticulously concluded’. Towards the end of both 
works, the increase of O.R., at the expense of O.O. now to be used only for 
less dramatic and important occasions, suggests that Caesar is consciously 
modifying the style of his predecessors. The survey closes with a consideration 
of Sallust’s rich variety of style in direct speech and his reduction of indirect 
speech to a position of secondary importance. 

M. Hyart’s whole thesis is admirably developed and his presentation is a 
model of clarity. Any obscurities here are due to the necessary condensation 
of close argument and to the ‘style indirect’ of the reviewer. 


Bedford College, London M. ANDREWES 


THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE 


Massimo PALLoTINO: Testimonia Linguae Etruscae. Pp. viiit+175. 
Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1954. Paper, L. 2,500. 

One of the major obstacles for the student of Etruscan is the difficulty of 
assembling the available material. Apart from the Zagreb mummy-wrapping 
and a number of glosses from Greek and Latin sources, the material consists 
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of a large number of inscriptions in the Etruscan alphabet which have been 
found over an area extending well beyond the boundaries of Etruria. The 
longest of these in fact comes from as far south as Capua, and isolated examples 
have turned up in the Po valley and Liguria. The attempts at collecting these 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum and the Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum have 
long since ceased, and many of the new finds have been published in obscure 
periodicals. Buffa’s Nuova raccolta di iscrizioni etrusche appeared in 1935; but 
the need for a simple presentation of the material remained. This has now 
been met by Professor Pallottino’s contribution to the series of texts published 
in the Florence Biblioteca di Studi Superiori. 

His aim has been to reproduce in a cheap and handy form all the material 
which is likely to be of use to the student of Etruscan in the elucidation of the 
language. We have first the Zagreb liber linteus. The second part contains 798 
inscriptions arranged geographically from south to north. The principles ob- 
served in the selection have been to exclude all those whose language is not 
certainly Etruscan, such as those from Lemnos; those which contain only 
proper names, unless of special interest; and those which repeat common 
formulas, of which samples only are given. All the bilinguals are of course 
included. The third part consists of fifty seven glosses arranged alphabetically. 

All the texts preserved in the Etruscan alphabet are given in translitera- 
tion ; a table of the alphabets and the system of transliteration is given at the 
beginning of the book. For the sake of ease of printing and reading Pallottino 
has departed from the normal epigraphic conventions by using italic to repre- 
sent doubtful letters in place of dots. The variant form # of @ has been used as 
its equivalent for italic, but ¢ and x cannot be so distinguished. 

The preface and notes are in Latin. Wisely, in view of the present state of 
Etruscan studies, Pallottino makes no attempt to interpret the texts, and his 
notes merely give references to previous publications and critical comments 
on the reading. There are excellent concordances which will enable the reader 
to find in this book any inscription previously published elsewhere ; there are 
four which are printed here for the first time. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the book is the index of Etruscan names and 
words ; the names are distinguished by che use of a capital letter when their 
identification is certain. The index is divided into three sections, according to 
the alphabet in which a word is preserved, Etruscan, Greek, or Latin. It 
might have been more convenient, though troublesome in some ways, to com- 
bine all these into a single list. Apart from the names no attempt is made at 
interpretation, even in the case of words whose meaning is certain. Nor are the 
grammatical forms and variant spellings brought together under a single head- 
ing. There are of course risks in attempting this for a language whose structure 
remains somewhat obscure; but at least cross-references would be useful be- 
tween variants, such as words beginning with s- and §-, which, following the 
order of the Etruscan alphabet, do not stand next to each other. 

One point which may receive criticism is the division of words; there is 
bound to be a subjective element in this, and different interpretations may 
require different division. But in most cases it is reasonably certain, and the 
index may be used with considerable confidence. 

If the effect of this book is to arouse more interest in a problem which is 
all too often neglected outside Italy, it deserves a warm welcome. 

JOHN CHADWICK 


University of Cambridge 
4508.3.4 x 
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CICERO’S PRINCEPS 


Ettore Lepore: Jl Princeps ciceroniano e gli idealt polttici della tarda re- 
pubblica. Pp. 448. Naples: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici, 1954. 
Paper, L. 2,500. 


Tuis is a valuable study of a difficult subject. In a field which has tempted 
some scholars to develop over-ingenious theories, the author has adopted a 
common-sense approach, balancing nicely the ideal and practical aspects of 
Cicero’s political thought. The result is a work which is not always very easy 
reading (greater compression and more summarizing of the positions reached 
might have helped to make the argument sharper), but one which is very fully 
documented (with a useful 30-page index of passages of authorities quoted), 
which is well abreast of modern studies, and which offers a careful apprecia- 
tion of Cicero’s thought. 

Lepore does not adhere to the school of R. Reitzenstein who regarded the 
De Republica as a project of constitutional reform, ‘als Lehrbuch fiir den 
erhéfften Princeps’, and who saw in the Ciceronian princeps a Staatshaupt with 
monarchical prerogatives and powers, a foreshadowing of the Augustan princi- 
pate. Still less does he follow either Ed. Meyer who emphasized the practical 
character of De Rep. and considered it as a justification of the position of Pompey 
in 52 B.c., or those who find a single individual in the princeps, be he Pompey or 
another. His position is nearer to that of Heinze who denied any monarchical 
tendency in De Rep. and saw in the Ciceronian princeps not an individual but 
an ideal statesman, the zroAcrixds of the Greek philosophers, and the ideal of 
a political class, with the restoration of the old res publica and of the Roman 
aristocracy (the principes) morally regenerated. But he is not content with 
Heinze’s somewhat rigid conclusions nor does he follow those supporters 
of Heinze who have sought to define more closely the dependence of Cicero 
on his Greek models. 

A detailed examination of princeps and similar words in Cicero’s works down 
to the De Rep. leads to the conclusion that princeps does not imply special 
superiority but only priority in initiative: the princeps, like orator and auctor, as 
a member of the governing class, prepares the ideal of princeps-rector. Princeps 
is not far from the Greek zoAirixds, and, like rector etc., can be applied to 
whoever ‘erit rector et gubernator civitatis’ and to any optimus, any ‘consilii 
publici auctor ac senator bonus’; it excludes a monarchic interpretation and 
the pre-eminence of an individual. Lepore then examines Cicero’s political ideas 
in the light of his experiences and the attitude of the Optimates towards him, 
especially from 63 to 51: hopes for a concordia ordinum are gradually replaced 
by belief in consensus omnium bonorum and by a new conception of optimates, 
no longer considered an economic class or a political pars, but a group distin- 
guished by its sense of moral responsibility, ‘hoc qui volunt, omnes optimates, 
qui efficiunt, summi viri et conservatores civitatis putantur’ (Pro Sestio 98), 
‘cuiuscumque sunt ordinis’. Thus the discordia of the Optimates led Cicero, 
especially from 57 onwards, to a new idea of consensus onmium bonorum: omnes 
boni are distinguished from the traditional boni and ordines with their personal 
clients; they are the medii (cf. De Rep. ii. 69; Phil. i. 37; xiii. 45) and will be 
found not least among the ‘ex oppidis municipales homines honesti’. The 
consensus is essentially the attempt of the homo novus to create by constitutional 
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means a new pars. Homo popularis gains a new meaning differing from the 
populares, as princeps had nothing to do with the traditional principes. The opti- 
mus civis is such because of his moral qualities, e.g. moderatio and prudentia; he 
is outside the traditional ordines and partes ; he will be princeps et auctor, moderator 
et rector (though, contra Magdeélain, auctoritas is wisely given no precise political 
or legal connotation). Considerations of space do not allow us to follow Lepore’s 
treatment of Cicero’s later years, his policy of mediocritas, of balance and media- 
tion which failed with Milo’s condemnation, the period of confusion and the 
false ‘principates’ (the summorum civium principatus clearly differs from the activi- 
ties of both Pompey and Caesar), the conception of princeps libertatis, and the 
development, in Cicero’s experience, of the avjp mroAurixds into a new ideal of 
individual responsibility and moral freedom. But enough may have been said 
to indicate that this is a most valuable discussion of the ancient evidence and 
modern theories about a subject which, while of less importance in relation 
to the Augustan principate than some would maintain, is central to Cicero’s 
humanitas and political thought, as well as to the political history of the dying 
Republic. 

King’s College, London H. H. SCULLARD 


CICERO’S HUMANISM 


H. A. K. Hunt: The Humanism of Cicero. Pp. viiit+-221. Melbourne: 
University Press (London: Cambridge University Press), 1954. Cloth, 
gos. net. 


THERE must be many who, after reading those philosophical works which 
Cicero wrote in such rapid succession in the years 45 and 44 B.c., have been 
left with a feeling of bewilderment. What, they ask themselves, was Cicero 
getting at? Had he any philosophy of his own, and, if so, what was it? To 
such questions this book supplies an answer. The ‘humanism’ of the title is 
not that liberal culture combined with broad human sympathies which Cicero 
called humanitas ; it is a philosophical system concerned primarily with man, 
and such a system the author finds in Cicero’s philosophical works. 

Dr. Hunt does not claim to make any new contribution to the problem of 
Cicero’s sources, and is primarily interested in the philosophical works as an 
expression of Cicero’s own philosophy. In particular he is convinced that there 
is a coherent plan in the series, and that the commonly accepted view that 
Cicero’s purpose was merely to give the views of the different schools on the 
main problems of philosophy is wrong. The plan was as follows: ‘In the first 
stage, the Academica, he intended to describe the direct contest between the 
New Academy and Antiochus on the problem of perception. In the De Finibus 
and Tusculan Disputations he would narrate the conflict of Antiochus against 
certain aspects of Stoic ethics, standing outside the dispute and coming in only 
towards the end of each work to hint his own view. In the cosmological and 
theological works he would attack the Middle Stoic physics for their denial 
of freedom. Then in the De Officits he intended to revert to the ethical problem 
raised in the De Finibus and Tusculan Disputations and to end by his own state- 
ment of ethical standards for the ordinary man of imperfect understanding.’ 

The theory begins to run into difficulties with the De Finibus. For Hunt the 
main purpose of the work is the exposition of Antiochus’ case in Book v; the 
discussion of Epicureanism in Books i and ii is purely ancillary, and Books iii 
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and iv, where the Stoic view is expounded and criticized, are a preparation 
for the final book. In view of the words in which Cicero himself described his 
purpose, ut guid a quoque et quid contra quemque philosophum diceretur intellegi posset, 
it is hard to accept this interpretation. 

That De Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, and De Fato (to which Hunt would 
add the translation of the Timaeus, designed, in his opinion, to serve as an 
introduction to the other works) form a connected series would be generally 
agreed, but it is less clear that their purpose was the discussion of the problem 
of human freedom. It is hardly true to say that in De Natura Deorum “the ex- 
treme Stoic view that the gods interfere in every detail of man’s life is opposed 
by the New Academy which ascribes to man some freedom of choice’, since 
Balbus in WV.D. ii does not in fact uphold divine intervention in every detail, 
and if Cicero’s statement of his approval of the Stoic view is, as Hunt regards 
it, serious and important, this was a strange way of indicating his desire to 
assert human freedom. As in the case of De Finibus so in De Natura Deorum 
Hunt’s thesis involves the supposition that the discussion of Epicureanism is 
designed only to lead up to what follows. But Cicero himself in the preface to 
N.D. i emphasized the desirability of knowing the arguments for and against 
all philosophic systems. 

The argument is perhaps weakest in connexion with De Officits, which Hunt 
connects with the preceding works by supposing that Cicero, having shown 
that man has the power of choice, now discusses the principles which guide 
men’s choice. For De Officiis has all the appearance of being an independent 
treatise ; it is different in character from the earlier works and it is not fore- 
shadowed in the account of Cicero’s programme of writing in the preface to 
Div. ii. Nor is it easy to accept the view that Cicero ‘first sets up the Panaetian 
theory and then examines it from the view point of the New Academy’, when 
the third book is professedly an attempt to handle a subject which Panaetius 
had promised to deal with, but had left untouched. 

Hunt concludes that Cicero had a coherent system, which he describes as 
‘an attempt to adapt a theory of human freedom to the general background 
of contemporary Stoicism, while maintaining scepticism in the field of per- 
ception’. The result was ‘a form of humanism unsurpassed in the pagan world 
for its comprehensiveness and enlightenment’. Some readers may perhaps 
recall Cicero’s answer to those who wanted to know what his own views were : 
curtosius id faciunt quam necesse est. They may also feel that, acknowledging as 
he does Cicero’s dependence on his sources, his hastiness and his irrelevance, 
Hunt concedes so much to the other side that his case is seriously weakened 
and his conclusions hardly justified by his evidence. 

Finally it must be said that his writing occasionally lacks that clarity which 
is particularly desirable in philosophical exposition. What, for example, 
are we to make of the sentence: “The Academicians are more emphatic in 

judgment of good and evil, asserting with conviction that it is more probable 
that they are one rather than the other’? 

These criticisms are offered in the spirit of Cicero : ‘quot homines, tot sententiae’ ; 
falli igitur possumus. Hunt’s thesis certainly deserves serious consideration, and 
even those who do not accept it cannot fail to learn from an honest and 
vigorously argued work. The book is correctly and attractively printed by the 
Melbourne University Press. 

University College, Bangor M. L. CLARKE 
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EPIRUS AND ACARNANIA 


STEWART Irvin Oost: Roman Policy in Epirus and Acarnania in the age 
of the Roman Conquest of Greece. (Arnold Foundation Studies, Vol. IV, 
New Series.) Pp. viiit+-138. Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1954. Cloth, $4. 


THERE are good geographical reasons why a study of Roman policy in Epirus 
and Acarnania during the third and second centuries might be expected to 
throw light on more central and more absorbing problems. Mr. Oost has 
produced a sensible and serviceable monograph; and if the evidence was 
mainly to be found in much-thumbed texts, it was well worth assembling and 
putting into a fresh perspective. Discussion is mostly conservative; but the 
author has a mind of his own and is not afraid to defend an original thesis. 
For example, his appendix on the alleged Acarnanian appeal to Rome makes 
out a well-argued case for referring both Justin’s and Strabo’s account to the 
Syrian War, and deriving them from anti-Roman propaganda with a probable 
source in Aetolia. 

The author leaves the well-thrashed issue of Roman policy in 201-200 on 
the fringe. He is inclined to follow Holleaux, with one modification. The 
timing of the war, he agrees, was accidental ; but the form of the Roman ulti- 
matum, with its demand that Greece should be free, showed that already the 
Senate had formulated its post-war policy. For a free Greece meant a political 
vacuum ; and a political vacuum could only continue to exist under the sur- 
veillance of a Roman protectorate. Whether such a policy could fairly be 
dubbed ‘eastern imperialism’ (p. 41) is doubtful; but in any case can we 
assume that as early as 201 the Romans had understood the full implications 
of their coming ultimatum and already saw how incapable the Greeks would 
prove of standing on their own feet? Many will still prefer to think with 
Holleaux that, on the basis of their Illyrian experience, the Romans drifted 
into the half-hearted exercising of a protectorate which they had never in- 
tended, and which was eventually to end in disastrous failure. 

Not everyone, either, will agree that Doson’s Symmachy was formed partly 
with Rome in mind. Not only is there no evidence for this view (unless one 
counts ‘what Doson may have thought’), but when Plutarch, Aratus 45, records 
a quite specific ban on members entering into negotiations ‘with any other 
king’, he is quoting a formula which clearly excludes Rome, but could very 
easily have been made to include her, had Antigonus cherished even the slight 
concern about the Roman protectorate which Oost (and others) attribute to 
him. 

On matters of detail Oost is usually clear and accurate. On p. 21, however, 
he has gone astray on the chronology of Demetrius of Pharos’s raid of 220; 
this has become two separate raids in 221/0 (does he mean winter?) and 220, 
because he has not seen that the Aegean expedition of Polyb. iv. 16. 6 ff., 
which can be dated to 220 by the events at Cynaetha, in fact precedes the 
attack on the Roman protectorate in Polyb. iii. 16. 3. On p. 53 he creates 
unnecessary difficulties about the treatment of Acarnania in 196, after its 
deditio to Rome. Since the senatus consultum provided for the freedom of all Greeks 
except those specifically included in Philip’s domains (no matter what their 
previous relations with Rome), Acarnania would come within its provisions. 
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The peoples mentioned in the Isthmus proclamation were, on the contrary, 
all directly under Philip’s control (up to the time of the war)—not ‘subject 
to Philip’s rule or hegemony’, as Oost formulates it. The Corinthians are men- 
tioned because of Acrocorinth, the Euboeans because of Chalcis, the Thessalian 
peoples because Thessaly was directly subject to Philip. Similarly both Phocis 
and Locris had lost their independence, and had Macedonian garrisons in 
some of their cities. But Acarnania had continued to be an independent member 
of the Symmachy. On p. 172 Oost suggests that the Epirote assembly was held 
at Gitana in 172 so as to make access more difficult from Molossis (where the 
main anti-Roman element was to be found). But if Gitana was at Delvino (as 
Krascheninnikov argued in Hermes, 1902 ; cf. Sestieri, Rend. Linc., 1949), it was 
hardly more inaccessible than Phoenice. Until the site can be identified with 
certainty, however, all such arguments must necessarily be quite hypothetical. 

These, however, are relatively small points. For Oost has written a clear 
survey of the changing relations between the two western confederations and 
a Rome which grew steadily more powerful, more impatient, and more ruth- 
less. Their fortunes were not identical, largely because of the Acarnanian feud 
with Aetolia, and the more developed Epirote facility for hedging. But when 
neither responded very warmly to conciliatory tactics, they were alike forced 
to suffer under the tyranny of pro-Roman quislings and ultimately to pay a 
heavy price for intransigence in territory and lives. If the story is familiar, the 
emphasis is fresh and enlightening. 

The book is attractively produced ; it has full notes, but no index. 


University of Liverpool F. W. WALBANK 


ACTA ALEXANDRINORUM 


HerBert A. Musurityo: The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs (Acta Alexandri- 
norum). Pp. xiv+-300. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Cloth, 355. net. 


Tim™ has dealt capriciously with the political broadsheets of the ancient world, 
and it is one of the debts owed to papyrological disccvery that it has salvaged 
specimens of the literature of opposition to Rome during the Roman Empire. 
‘The emperor [Commodus] said : ‘‘Now you know to whom you are speaking, 
don’t you?” Appian: “‘Yes, I do. Appian speaks to a tyrant.” ’ This quota- 
tion is from P. Oxy. i. 33, published in 1898, not indeed the first to be recovered, 
but one that pointed the way to an appreciation of a new genre. The favourite 
form is that of a trial scene or an embassy, whose participants speak in the 
clipped syntax of official minutes (whence the convenient title Acta Alexandri- 
norum); prominent Alexandrians cock a snook at their Roman masters, pour 
scorn on their lack of edyéveva, allege domination by sinister Jewish interests, 
and before being led out to death recall the tradition of Alexandria’s line of 
martyrs. During the first two centuries the only emperors immune from attack 
are Augustus, Domitian, Nerva, Pius, and Marcus. 

Father Musurillo has made a systematic search through all published col- 
lections for papyri of this genre, and has produced a larger collection than 
anyone before him, twenty one in all, some of considerable size, some mere 
scraps. Even though Musurillo himself in some cases refuses them admission 
to the Acta, he was right to include such pieces as dubia in his corpus. The reader 
able to see together all the items claimed at various times for the genre 
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cannot fail to note how varied is their tone, whether true documentary protocol, 
assumed protocol, or downright fiction, and is bound to ask whether the genre 
can be defined by any simple description, or whether there ever was a single 
edition or codification of the texts. More important than their assemblage and 
numeration, however, is the presentation of these papyri in a critical text, 
with translations and commentary. With help from C. H. Roberts the originals 
have been collated and the restorations of earlier scholars tested. Almost the 
whole, for example, of the first editor’s subjective restoration of P. Bibl. Univ. 
Giessen 46 has been discarded, and replaced by a new version. Musurillo might 
have been more ruthless in ejecting other things—the un-Greek restoration 
Th véa a[eAjvn] in P. Oxy. 1089, 41, for instance. In his commentary he seizes 
on all relevant literature, summarizes it conveniently and judiciously, and adds 
points of his own. Occasional inflation of references, repetitiousness between 
different sections of the commentary, and lapses into ‘thesis’ English (‘tenta- 
tively settled’, p. 118) betray the origin of the book, but are venial faults when 
so much is given for which to be grateful. 

His final 50 pages consist ofa series of well-judged essays on the Acta as a whole. 
He discusses the ‘tradition of martyr literature’, pagan and Christian, and seeks 
to disentangle elements of style and motifs contributed by the mime (dramatic 
elements, he argues, might have been brought out by a spirited public reading 
in the gymnasia or in clubs), by documents (minutes of embassies as well as 
trials), and by the novel. After giving an admirable historiography of Acta- 
scholarship, he registers objections to Von Premerstein’s theory of a single 
redaction or codification in the third century, and also rejects Rostovtzeff’s 
thesis of a determining Cynic influence. “The various pieces were separately 
composed and adapted at various dates in the first and second centuries; a 
good number, if not all, emanated from the same general class at Alexandria, 
in close association with the Hellenic clubs and perhaps the gerousia; various 
versions undoubtedly existed throughout this period, and would be circulated 
among sympathetic friends and relatives in the chora; and finally it is not im- 
possible that fresh copies of some of the texts were made under the supervision 
of these same groups some time in the early part of the third century.’ Though 
one would like to ask questions about these ‘clubs’, and is not entirely happy 
over a division of the ‘clubmen’ into a ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ faction, this is a 
judicious conclusion. 

The great value of Musurillo’s work (and it is no small achievement) lies 
in the sharp tool it presents to scholarship. Further fragments of the Acta 
literature will undoubtedly appear; better touchstones will be found for the 
rejection of doubious pieces. One such has occurred to the reviewer during his 
reading of this book. Its very first item, P.S./. :160, is shown by its repeated 
un-Greek subjunctives to be a translation froin the Latin, and therefore does 
not belong to the Acta literature. This point, which I have demonstrated else- 
where,! I repeat here because it not merely puts in the hands of historians a 
genuine document of outstanding interest from the Augustan age; it shows 
that Greek translations of such documents were kept in local offices in the 
Egyptian chora, and it is not without interest that persons of the class who 
passed round the Acta Alexandrinorum were familiar with such documents. 


University College, London E. G. TURNER 
t See 7.R.S. 1955. 
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A MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Tabula Imperii Romani. Sheet H. 1. 33, Lepcits Magna (Roman Libya, 
West—Tripolitania). 17 pp. and map. Sheet H. 1. 34, Cyrene (Roman 
Libya, East—Cyrenaica). 14 pp. and map. Compiled by R. F. Goop- 
CHILD. London: Society of Antiquaries, 1954. Paper; map and text, 
75. 6d. net (map only, 5s. net) each. 


THE international project for a map of the Roman Empire to be known as 
Tabula Imperii Romani, on the scale 1:1,000,000 has been in existence since 
1928, but the results to date have been minimal in spite of the universal 
opinion that such a map would be of the greatest service to both teacher and 
student. It is therefore a great pleasure to welcome these two sheets, the result 
of several years’ intensive work—indeed, exploration is not too strong a word— 
by British archaeologists. Though not as detailed as the last sheet published 
(M. 32, Mainz, 1940, not distributed till 1949)—where there was in any case 
far more material to work on—they are well produced, very clearly printed, 
and will certainly be most useful. 

It may be asked whether, in view of the archaeological activity still going on 
in Libya, these sheets have not appeared prematurely ; to this we may reply 
with Mr. Goodchild himself—‘The problem of producing a map purporting to 
show what the Roman Empire looked like lies in the fact that such a map can 
never be complete.’ While many fresh discoveries are likely to be made in the 
near future, these sheets are welcome because more discoveries have already 
been made here recently than in any other area of Roman occupation. 

Each sheet may be obtained either with or without a short text, which in 
fact is essential to a proper use of the map. The texts contain notes on the place- 
names, the symbols used for the different monuments, with short historical 
comments, a brief chronological table, a bibliography, and a gazeteer. The 
sheet Lepcis Magna covers the greater part of the Diocletianic provincia Tripoli- 
tana. The principal feature is, of course, the newly discovered, unique form of 
the Tripolitanian limes. If we are used to the aspect of the Roman frontiers in 
Britain and Germany in which the legionary and auxiliary camps are so 
prominent, we may be astonished at the scarcity of true forts in this huge area. 
Instead there are fortified farms inhabited by semi-barbarous limitanei, and 
situated, with more regard to agricultural necessity than to tactics, on the sides 
of the wadis (river valleys) and on the Gebel. The latter term, used several 
times in the text, is not included in the glossary of Arabic words; it should 
perhaps have been made clear that it refers to the fertile northern edge of the 
Tripolitanian plateau where the rainfall is—or was—relatively high. The few 
villas are to be found along the coast, as it were sea-side residences for the 
wealthy of the three cities. 

The sheet Cyrene adjoins Lepcis Magna and includes the easterly part of the 
provincia Tripolitana and all ancient Cyrenaica except that to the east of Anti- 
purgos (Tobruk). It covers the period from the first century B.c. to the Arab 
invasions ; many of the monuments marked are certainly Byzantine. The text 
of this sheet is even more essential than that of Lepcis Magna; it includes a 
sketch-map, on a larger scale, of the plateau to the south of Cyrene, thickly 
settled in Roman times, and with a coherent defensive system organized against 
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the nomads from the desert. The fortified farm appears here and in the coastal 
regions around Berenice as in Tripolitania. Here, too, city life was almost 
entirely confined to the coast. 

In neither sheet is any attempt made to differentiate between the monu- 
ments of the pagan and Christian periods. This is reasonable, for the great 
majority have not been properly excavated. A case could be made out for the 
inclusion of a symbol denoting a specifically Christian building, though this has 
been rejected by the author from Cyrene on the ground that such buildings 
mostly occur on sites already marked, from Lepcis Magna because most are later 
than ¢. A.D. 400, the terminal date of that sheet. However, the point is not so 
important as it will be if and when maps of the other African provinces, with 
their mass of Christian antiquities, are planned. It is greatly to be hoped that 
these productions will act as a stimulus to scholars in other countries com- 
mitted to the project, and that our emancipation from small-scale, out-of-date 
atlases has really begun. 

University of Bristol B. H. WARMINGTON 


ROME AND INDIA 


Grorces Dumézix: Rituels indo-européens a Rome. (Etudes et commen- 
taires, xix.) Pp. 96. Paris: Klincksieck, 1954. Paper, 600 fr. 

In this work Dumézil quits the slippery ground of mythology, made still more 
treacherous by being often no genuine mythology at all, for the much safer 
territory of ritual. The result is that some of his contentions are at least 
plausible. There is no good reason for refusing to believe that together with 
Wiro speech, however and by whomsoever it was spread, there came at least 
some few elementary religious ideas, expressing themselves in the same or at 
least similar rites wherever the language went. There is even a certain amount 
of evidence that this did really happen, and some of the parallels drawn in this 
monograph are enlightening. 

But the methodological weaknesses of this ingenious researcher damage the 
cogency of his attempted proofs and lessen the value of what is undoubtedly 
a learned work. Dumézil insists (p. 7) that we must try to reach what he calls 
the ideology of the ritual, a position unexceptionable in itself, if any confidence 
could be placed in his method of ascertaining it. On p. 13 he states, rightly 
enough, that in any religion there are always unenlightened worshippers to 
whom all the ceremonies are pure magic, or nearly so (‘qui remplacent l’espé- 
rance théologique par une certitude plus ou moins magique’). To get at the 
true meaning of a religion, ‘on s’addresse aux docteurs’ (p. 14). Excellent 
advice, when it is possible to follow it; but who are the docteurs, the St. Augus- 
tine or the St. Thomas Aquinas, who are to enlighten us regarding the theo- 
logical hopes of pagan Rome? Repeatedly we find that they are, at best, 
authors like Ovid who draw on such antiquarians as Varro and Verrius 
Flaccus, at worst the puzzle-headed and utterly unreliable Iohannes Lydus, 
with a few more of his kind. Critically used, such men, or their sources where 
these can be reconstructed, can be made to yield us a number of facts; but 
their interpretations prove, on the most casual inspection, to be nothing but 
their own fancies or the philosophical and other ideas current in their day. 
To judge by the specimens Dumézil quotes of Indian exegesis of Aryan ritual, 
the wise men of that part of the East thought along very similar lines. 
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Making, however, this allowance for the author’s personal equation, a careful 
reader can use this monograph to his profit. This is especially true of the first 
and second sections, which treat respectively of the Fordicidia and the aedes 
Vestae. For the rare sacrifice of a beast with young Dumézil cites two Aryan 
parallels (pp. 18 ff.). One of these is of little use for explaining Roman ritual, 
for it is a case of a uitium. A supposedly sterile cow having been sacrified to 
Mitra-Varuna, it is found that she is in calf, and complicated ceremonial is 
needed to put this right. The other is the astapadé, the ‘eight-legged cow’, in 
other words a forda bos. The recipient of the offering is Aditi, approximately 
equivalent to the Mater Deorum. The alleged purpose, however, of the pro- 
cedure is apparently not to increase her numen, but to make the king, for whose 
benefit the sacrifice is performed, the embryo of the earth; that is, if any 
reliance at all can be placed on Brahminical explanations of what must be a 
very old rite, since it involves killing a cow. There is therefore a chance that 
the germ of the Fordicidia came to Italy with the earliest form of the Latin 
tongue or of one of its cognates. 

Passing to the aedes Vestae with its unusual circular shape and its further 
peculiarity of not being technically a templum, Dumézil gives (p. 30) a most 
interesting and fruitful parallel, though he does not make full use of it. Indian 
ritual recognizes various kinds of fire, and one of these, the garhapatya, i.e. the 
house-father’s fire, is always kept burning, must be renewed by friction of 
wood if it does go out, is not used as a sacrificial fire, though that fire is lit 
from it, and stands in a circular enclosure. This seems to be a complete parallel 
to the Vesta publica, and further confirmation of the only likely origin of that 
cult, namely that it is the chief’s or king’s hearth, kept in a kind of ‘summer 
kitchen’ separate from his house and available to his subjects when they need 
a light. 

The third section, Albati russati uirides, need not detain us. It deals with the 
colours of the circus factions, and as these cannot be found mentioned before 
the Empire, any attempt to trace them to an early source, Aryan or other, is 
stultified in advance. A small defect in the bibliography is that in dealing 
with caeruleus (pp. 56 and 61, n. 46), Dumézil does not cite the latest discussion, 
N. Vels Heijn, Kleurnamen en kleurbegrippen bij de Romeinen, Utrecht, 1951, pp. 
62 ff. A little less unfortunate is the fourth section, Vexillum caeruleum, which 
however takes too seriously what Dumézil admits to be largely fanciful (p. 66), 
the notes of Servius and Servius auctus on Verg. Aen. viii. 1. But he does 
rightly insist that the colour associated with the eguites in their proper military 
capacity was red (or reddish), not caeruleus, whatever precise shade that may 
signify. 

The last section, ‘Bellator equos’, treats of the eguos October and incidentally 
of the functions of Mars. The Indian parallel does little more than tell us what 
we knew, that horse-sacrifices are no unheard-of things among peoples of 
Wiro speech. Dumézil does not seem to realize, however, that Mars is from 
early times a high god with wide functions, not simply a divine swashbuckler 
like Ares. 

In conclusion, I note that Dumézil invites me (p. 24, n. 7) to turn into Latin 
some remarks of mine concerning the Fordicidia. It may interest him to know 
that it took me about ten or twelve minutes to do so and the result seems to 
me perfectly natural Latin. 

University of St. Andrews 





H. J. ROSE 
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GREEK ART IN NEW YORK 


GisELA M. A. RicuTer: (1) Catalogue of Greek Sculptures in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Pp. xviii+123; 164 plates. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1954. Cloth, £7. 7s. net. 

(2) Metropolitan Museum of Art: Handbook of the Greek Collection. Pp. ix+ 
322 (including 130 plates, 36 line illustrations), Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1953. 
Cloth, £5 net. 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of New York possesses one of the newer and more 
active collections of classical antiquities. It acquired with General Cesnola an 
embarrassing quantity of objects from Cyprus, but in the last fifty years has 
bought with enterprise and judgement, so that its balance is now remarkably 
good. For this it owes much to Dr. Richter, who has kept a close and discrimi- 
nating watch on the markets and among her other works has written scholarly 
catalogues and general handbooks of the collection. Here we have one of each. 

The Catalogue of Greek Sculptures has long been wanted. Some of the pieces 
had not been published before, others scantily or obscurely, and it was difficult 
to comprehend the collection as a whole. Though it is not very large, its quality 
and range are good. The series of grave monuments is exceptionally good. 
In its attitude to restorations the Museum is sensible: generally it removes 
alien heads, but does not cut off false noses. Purists may object to completing 
fragmentary statues with plaster casts from replicas, but public museums are 
not reserved for purists. Perhaps No. 191 should be transferred to an eigh- 
teenth-century gallery. 

The form of the Catalogue is orthodox. Each item is described and illustrated. 
The illustrations are clean, but not always very clear: the small scale of some 
is justified by expense, but occasionally the reproduction looks faulty. The text 
gives a short description (which includes details of material and condition, 
workmanship, size, past history, and restorations), such commentary as is 
needed, and a bibliography. Dr. Richter is careful and well informed, and her 
opinions are generally sound. Some may think that she underestimates the 
vitality of Greek sculpture in the first century B.c.: No. 58, for instance, seems 
a new creation rather than a copy. 

Of Archaic works the most notable are No. 1, the fashionable early kouros 
from Attica ; No. 4, a small kore exhibiting a puzzling mixture of styles; No. 7, 
part of an animal pediment another part of which is in Athens; No. 15, which 
though incomplete is the most imposing of early grave monuments. Incidentally, 
for the restoration of the inscription of No. 10 Kal(I)inos is another possibility. 
In the Classical style may be mentioned particularly the ‘Protesilaos’, No. 27; 
a boy in the Phidian tradition, No. 33; the fragmentary Roman copy of the 
Triptolemus relief from Eleusis, No. 34; the Lansdowne Amazon, No. 37; the 
youthful head, No. 45; the original stele of a girl with a dove, No. 73. The 
Hellenistic section is rather dull: No. 58, if it may be put here, is excellent 
Neo-attic, and Nos. 186 and 189 are distinguished copies of heads of Epicurus 
and of an unidentified personage. 

This is a good catalogue, and the price is not too high for libraries that 
include a section on Greek art. A reflection prompted by its honesty and 
competence is how little we know of Hellenistic sculpture and the so-called 
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Roman copies. Students with an eye to likely changes in cultivated taste might 
do worse than investigate in those fields. 

The Handbook of the Greek Collection is a successor, rewritten and much larger, 
of the Greek parts of the old Handbook of the Classical Collection. It deserves to 
run through as many editions. The arrangement is that of the exhibitions in 
the Museum. After a general introduction there come chapters on Prehistoric, 
Geometric, Orientalizing, Archaic Attic, Late Archaic, Early Classical, Full 
Classical, Classical of the fourth century, and Hellenistic, and then separately 
large sculptures, gems, coins, and jewellery. Twenty pages of notes give in- 
ventory numbers and references for the exhibits that have been mentioned. 
The method in each chapter is to start with a brief historical and artistic 
survey, and after that to trace the development in each form of art by way of 
a running commentary on selected exhibits, most of which are illustrated in the 
130 plates. 

For intelligent visitors to the Metropolitan Museum, whether they are or 
are not acquainted with Greek art, this is an admirable guide. The text is 
informative, clear, and economical, neither heavily learned nor dilutely con- 
descending. The illustrations, which are provided with scales, are apt and neat, 
but of varying quality (Pl. 83 is particularly poor). Many of them are too 
small for detailed study, but they are useful for identifying their subjects in 
the galleries and for recalling them to memory later. Though the Handbook 
does not pretend to be a general introduction to Greek art nor yet an abbre- 
viated catalogue of the Metropolitan collection, it is of interest also to those 
who cannot visit New York. 

The historical comments are a little ingenuous (e.g. p. 10—king Minos, and 
p- 77—effects of the Persian wars). Part of the Prehistoric survey is already out 
of date. That Attic horsehead amphorae (p. 40) were not always sepulchral is 

shown by their occurrence at Tell Defenneh. On Clazomenian sarcophagi 
(p. 42) linear details on ‘black-figure’ parts are added in white. But a work 
of this scope is sure to have a few minor errors. The one serious complaint 
about the Handbook is its price. 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge R. M. COOK 


THE ROMAN ATTITUDE TO GREEK ART 


Hans Jucker: Vom Verhdltnis der Rimer zur bildenden Kunst der Griechen. 
Pp. 185. Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1950. Paper, DM. 12.50. 


Tuis is a valuable and learned treatise on the attitude of the Romans to Greek 
plastic art as the literary and monumental sources of the late Republic and 
early Empire have revealed it. 

Chapter i discusses the Roman relation to plastic form. The first temple in 
Rome to be built of marble, or at least to have had marble decoration, was 
that of Iuppiter Stator erected in 147 by Hermodorus of Salamis for Q .Caecilius 
Metellus; and it was another Metellus who in 27 B.c. installed masterpieces 
of Greek art in the Porticus Octaviae. The adorning with Greek statuary of 
public buildings such as Caesar’s and Trajan’s fora had a political significance. 
In private villas it was the decorative value of Greek sculptures that counted for 
most: the Romans had a fancy for pairs and for works that could fit into apses 
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or niches. Jucker instances the Laocoon and Prima Porta Augustus (Greek on 
the score of its Polyclitan stance) as designed to respond to this taste. But it is by 
no means certain that the former is as late as the late first century B.c. ; and was 
the original of the latter necessarily meant for a niche? Portrait-statues with 
realistic Roman heads set on ideal, ‘heroic’ bodies typify the work of Greeks 
in Roman service. The Greek votive statue, Jucker says, was an entity in itself; 
the Roman statue was part of a plan or spatial relationship. By and large that 
may be true; but some Hellenistic works—the Samothracian Nike is a signal 
instance—were made for specific local settings. 

In chapter ii we turn to representational content. Here again political pro- 
grammes tended to dictate the choice of Greek themes—those of Alexander 
and Heracles, for example. The Romans far outstripped the Pergamenes in 
exploiting saga for dynastic propaganda. Allied to this was Rome’s symbolic 
use of Greek gods in art, her taste for historical representation, and for illustra- 
tions of literary (mainly narrative) texts, to which an ethical meaning was 
often attached. It is in the interior decoration of villas and in accounts of 
private picture-galleries that this trend of the times is most clearly reflected. 

‘Appropriation’ is the theme of chapter iii. Jucker notes the Roman fondness 
for the colossal, derived from Hellenism, and describes the steady flow of Greek 
works into Rome as booty and their use for temple-decoration. This process 
culminated in Pompey’s triumph of 61 B.c. It was the colour, size, and quantity 
of what was displayed to them on such occasions to which the lower ranks of 
Roman society were susceptible. But among the educated, the first century B.c. 
saw the beginnings of true connoisseurship: objects were prized as ‘museum- 
pieces’ and the trade in copies flourished abundantly. In this the Hellenistic 
world had set the precedent ; but Roman scholarship played a conspicuous role 
in promoting first-century B.c. classicism. 

Chapter iv, ‘Negotium’, analyses the tension in Roman thought between two 
opposed ideals. On the one hand, the barbaric looting of art-treasures by such 
thieves as Verres and Nero drove men like Cato, Cicero, Varro, Seneca, and 
Pliny the Younger into stressing negotium, the traditional Roman austerity, 
sense of duty, and devotion to public business, across which hellenizing taste 
and occupations frequently cut. Their line was to repudiate in their writings 
that connoisseurship and delight in art-study which they practised in private. 
This was the other ideal, otium, the subject of chapter v, that leisure for the 
cultivation of classical Greek ideals, whether in ethics or in art, that Cicero 
and his kind, despite their protests about negotium, really valued. Contrasted 
with Verres’ morbus et insania for the monetary worth of works of art is the 
true humanitas of a Roman who, like Scipio, loved the achievements of Greek 
artistic genius for their intrinsic beauty, guia quam pulcra essent intellegebat. 

Chapter vi gives an assessment of knowledge of Kunstgeschichte in Varro and 
Cicero, first of their use of Xenocrates’ theory of fidelity to Nature as the 
standard of artistic judgement, and secondly of their classicizing standpoint in 
appraising Greek sculpture and painting. Mature perfection, not primitivism, 
is Cicero’s ideal. He commends his favourite painters of the early Hellenistic 
age for not restricting their range to four colours only in a passage (Brutus 70) 
which leads Jucker to conclude that Pliny must have been confused when 
attributing adherence to the four-colour scheme to Apelles and his contem- 
poraries. He admits, however, that the late-fourth-century painter, from whose 
work the Alexander mosaic was derived, must have employed a limited palette. 
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The keynote of Rome’s right attitude to Greek art was mediocritas (chapter 
vii). This meant moral restraint in the practise of connoisseurship, an instinct 
for natural beauty as the test of what is best, and an understanding of the 
‘realism’ that characterized the easel-paintings of the great masters, as opposed 
to the irrationality of much contemporary wall-painting and the ‘modern’ 
taste for such gaudy ‘short-cuts’ as intarsia mural decoration. Here Jucker 
follows Fuhrmann in interpreting Petronius’ compendiaria of painting, introduced 
by Aegyptiorum audacia, as signifying the adoption of intarsia work in Rome 
and Italy. But proof that this style did originate in Egypt is so far lacking. 
Nevertheless Jucker may be right in holding that the compendiariae breviores of 
Philoxenus’ teacher in painting represented, not perspectival foreshortening, 
but some technical invention. The final factor in mediocritas was a preference 
for Greek works of the classical period, the inherent worth of which make their 
immediate impact on all beholders, on laymen no less than on experts. 

In chapter viii Jucker examines the nature and purpose of selected descrip- 
tions of works of art in the writings of Roman poets—Catullus, Virgil, Proper- 
tius, and Ovid. 

The greatest defect of the book is its lack of an index. 


Newnham College, Cambridge jJ. M. C. TOYNBEE 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS 


1. M. S. Warman, I. SurHERLAND and C. Macpona.p: From Pericles 
to Cleophon. A Source Book and Reader in Athenian Politics. Pp. xii+ 
260. London: Rivingtons, 1954. Cloth, ros. 6d. 


2. G. H. Peacock and E. W. W. BELL: Passages for Greek Translation 
Sor Lower Forms. (Elementary Classics.) Pp. vii+142. London: Mac- 
millan, 1954. (First published 1899.) Cloth, 3s. 


3. W. M. Snook: A Modern Latin Course, Book i. Pp. viii+152. Illus- 
trated with drawings. London: University Tutorial Press, 1954. Cloth, 
55. 6d. 

4. E. C. Kennepy: Scenes from Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis and Iphigenia 
in Tauris. (Modern School Classics.) Pp. xxxiv-+127; 9 plates, 2 maps. 
London: Macmillan, 1954. Cloth, 4s. 

5. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wuiretey: Q. Horatius Flaccus, Odes, Book 
Two. (Modern School Classics.) Pp. xxvi+146; 8 plates, 2 maps. 
London: Macmillan, 1954. Cloth, 4s. 

6. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wurretey: Q. Horatius Flaccus, Odes, Book 
Three. (Modern School Classics.) Pp. xxv+179; 11 plates, 1 map. 
London: Macmillan, 1953. Cloth, 4s. 

7. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wuiretey: P. Vergilius Maro, Aeneid, Book 
Eight. (Modern School Classics.) Pp. xxvili+-163; 12 plates, 1 map. 
London: Macmillan, 1953. Cloth, 45. 

8. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wurrevey: Caesar, Gallic War, Book Three. 
(Modern School Classics). Pp. xxxili+-101; 7 plates, 2 maps. London: 
Macmillan, 1954. Cloth, 35. 6d. 
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g. H. E. Goutp and J. L. Wurretey: The Helvetian War (De Bello 
Gallico, i. 1-29). (Modern School Classics.) Pp. xxv-+118; 2 plates, 
2 maps. London: Macmillan, 1953. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Tue first of these books will receive a cordial welcome from sixth-form masters 
who are teaching Athenian political history, particularly for the period of the 
Peloponnesian War. The extracts chosen are grouped into nineteen chapters, 
bearing such titles as “The Athenian Character before the War’, ‘Charac- 
teristics of Democracy’, ‘Pericles at Bay’. Thucydides and Aristophanes pro- 
vide the bulk of the material, but other authors drawn upon include Herodotus, 
Euripides, and the orators; the Old Oligarch is reproduced in entirety, in 
company with much of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. Footnotes are provided 
to assist translation and understanding of the selected passages. In fact a 
thoroughly useful reference book, even if most sixth forms may not find time 
to work through it all, in addition to the staple texts. 

No. 2 is an easy unseen book still in the field after fifty-five years. There are 
two parts, the first consisting of 175 easy sentences, the second of 200 graduated 
passages of prose and verse. The meanings of some harder words in each piece 
are given at the back, so that the book may be used for unseen work as well 
as for reading with the help of a lexicon. 

New Latin courses proliferate. In what respects does No. 3 differ from its 
predecessors ? The author begins with the verb, ‘to avoid the learning of nouns 
before they can be used’; in each section sentences for translation into Latin 
precede sentences or continuous passages for translation into English: the latter 
passages are chosen—well—to provide ‘opportunities for digression’ into 
Roman history and life. On the credit side, the explanation of constructions— 
e.g. the use of the reflexive—is admirably simple and clear; and the book is 
illustrated by excellent drawings. But the absence of general vocabularies is 
a serious flaw. This has been done ‘to encourage the thorough learning of 
word-lists as they occur’, but allowance must be made for faulty memories. 
And it seems a pity to abandon the terms ‘declension’ and ‘conjugation’ in 
favour of ‘type’, since the reader will surely meet them in his grammar. 

No. 4 contains two extracts, each about 450 lines, from the two Jphigenia 
plays. Only iambics are included, but passages of which the text is not given 
are summarized. There is a vocabulary, the notes are concise and helpful, 
and the introduction covers the legend, the development of tragedy, and the 
Greek theatre, the poet, and the iambic metre. Altogether an excellent little 
volume which will be an invaluable addition to the few books available for 
the beginner in Greek. 

Nos. 5-9 are on lines already laid down in this series. The notes are business- 
like, giving the sort of help which is needed at an early stage with difficult 
sentences and constructions. In the verse books, the introductions contain 
thorough analyses of the metres ; the use of actual Latin examples would make 
the explanations in the two Horace books easier. There is practically no 
discussion in the notes, however, of the poetry as such: not necessarily a 
disadvantage, as many teachers prefer to do this themselves. 

In their explanations on matters of history and legend the editors are not 
so happy, and there are inaccuracies: e.g. in No. 5, p. 78, the First Punic War 
is made to end in 242. In No. 6, p. 65, Eurystheus is made king of Athens ; 
on p. 79 and p. 81 there are conflicting statements as to which of the giants 
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had 100 hands; p. 83, Claudius is made to begin the invasion of Britain in 
A.D. 46; p. 92, the battle of Beneventum is put in 276 B.c.; p. 99, ‘Carmen 
Amoebum’ should be ‘Carmen Amoebaeum’. In No. 7, ‘Cresia prodigia’ 
(Aen. viii. 293) is explained as ‘the wild boar which plagued Erymanthus in 
Crete’; on p. 133 Alcides is explained as ‘son of Alceus’; on p. 135 Augustus 
is described as ‘nephew’ of Julius Caesar. In No. 8, p. ix, ‘Valois’ should be 
‘Valais’ ; and it was surely in 82 B.c., rather than 80, that ‘Caesar saw Sulla... 
lead his troops on behalf of the senate against his political rivals’ (No. 8, p. xii; 
No. 9, p. x) and in 81 B.c., not 80, that he made himself dictator (No. 9, p. 72). 
Apart from these slips, the texts do what they set out to do well, but a survey 
of all the books noticed here prompts some reflections on the matter of illustra- 
tion. The importance of the illustrations in elementary textbooks can hardly 
be overestimated ; they are studied ad nauseam in form and in prep., and they 
are much better omitted unless they are clear, illuminating as well as apt, and 
not liable to interpose a barrier between a young modern mind and the living 
men and women of the ancient world. Do editors always bear in mind that the 
boy (or girl) who drops Latin or Greek at the age of 16 may remember the 
pictures in the textbook long after he has forgotten what was in the text? 
Judged by this standard, how do the books under review fare? Nos. 3 and 4 
get full marks: 3 resorts to modern drawings, illustrating Roman life and 
history—a solution which might be adopted more often—while 4 has an 
interesting selection of plates, including the Epidaurus theatre and a page 
from a manuscript. Illustrations in the remaining books vary in quality. In 
the Horaces and the Virgil it was a good idea to reproduce modern Italian 
stamps commemorating the poets, but the reproductions are irritatingly small ; 
otherwise the pictures on the whole add to the books. In No. 8 there seems 
little point in the inclusion of two slightly different views of modern Martigny ; 
and the same criticism applies to the view of Geneva in No. 9. Would it not 
have been better to include a selection of illustrations featuring the Roman 
army, fortifications, &c? 
In all these books the maps are excellent, clear, and confined to essentials. 


B. H. KEMBALL-COOK 


SHORT REVIEWS 


HarRALpD and BLENDA RIESENFELD: 
Repertorium Lexicographicum Graecum. 
A Catalogue of Indexes and Dic- 
tionaries to Greek Authors. Pp. 95. 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1954. Cloth, Kr. 22. 


Repton School 


‘Reliquiae. Ed. O. Hense. Leipzig 1905. 
(Bibl. Teubn.). Pp. 146-148.—Brief selec- 
tion.’ 

In the pre-Byzantine period the only 
serious omission I have observed is the Index 
to Isaeus by Goligher and Maguinness scat- 
tered through the volumes of Hermathena 
from 1938 to 1949, but unfortunately never 








Tuis is a piece of work that needed doing 
and it has been well done. The period 
covered extends from Homer to the end of 
the Byzantine age, and the catalogue, while 
succinct, is informative. Typical entries are: 
(under Herodotus) ‘Powell, J. E., A Lexicon 
to Herodotus. Cambridge 1938. 392 pp.— 
Index. Complete.’ ; (under Musonius Rufus) 


gathered together and published separately. 
On the Penelope’s handmaidens principle 
more of the earlier, superseded indexes might 
well have been mentioned, e.g. Scheidius’ 
Index to Herodian (pp. 542) appended to 
Boeclerus’ second edition of that historian 
(Strasbourg, 1662). It is not altogether clear 
why the descriptive terms (‘Complete’, 
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‘Fairly complete’, etc.) have been omitted 
in some cases (e.g. Ellendt-Genthe’s Lexicon 
Sophocleum, Schweighaeuser’s L. Herodoteum, 
Bétant’s L. Thucydideum, and Sturz’s L. Xeno- 
phonteum). To note 4 on p. 5 should be added 
R. A. Pack, The Greek and Latin Literary Texts 
Srom Greco-Roman Egypt (1952). Misprints in- 
clude ‘Pubblicazzioni’ (p. 5), ‘Andrados’ (p. 
13), ‘Demiarizuk’ (p. 41), ‘K6ningsberg’ 
(p. 86 

This book will be welcome to all those who 
are not above a tincture of that ex indicibus 
sapere with which Boyle charged the Rev. R. 
Bentley. 


W. L. Lormer 
University of St. Andrews 


GaETANo Bactio: Jl ‘Prometeo’ di 
Eschilo alla luce delle storie di Erodoto. 
Pp. 176. Rome: Signorelli, 1952. 
Paper, L. 750. 
Ir is not a new idea that there are political 
or historical allusions in the Prometheus 
Vinctus, nor that these include allusions to 
Themistocles; the author knows this and 
mentions as forerunners Welcker, Nestle, and 
W. Schmid (pp. 43, 159). He, however, finds 
parallels all up and down the play to histori- 
cal events, mostly those of the war with 
Xerxes. Thus, the battle of Salamis, the atti- 
tude of the Delphic oracle (including its 
dealings with Croesus), the deportation of 
the Eretrians by the Persians, the attempts 
of Alexander of Macedon to induce the 
Athenians to yield to Xerxes, the Athenian 
people (represented by Prometheus, p. 68; 
he oftener stands for Themistocles), the mes- 
sages sent by Themistocles to Xerxes before 
and after Salamis, the colonial expansion of 
Greece, and incidentally (summary on p. 
157) an idea of the poet that one day a 
pincer-movement from Scythia and Greece 
might destroy the Persian Empire—and a 
number of other matters are hinted at more 
or less broadly in the course of the play. 
I remain unconvinced, though I could easily 
believe that in drawing the character of the 
brave and cunning Titan Aeschylus took 
hints from that of one of the most valiant 
and subtle of Athenians and that the geo- 
graphical knowledge gained from colonizing 
furnished material for the wanderings of Io. 
I am still less convinced that Aeschylus 
could have been acquainted with the Enuma 
elif ‘nella scuola di Pitagora’ (p. 11) or 
through any other source, and used it for 
his picture of Zeus-Xerxes, or that he pro- 
duced the P.V. in the spring of 479, taking 


4598.3.4 


the title-role himself, and the IT. Avépuevos 
two years later (pp. 163, 165 ff., 171). 

The printing and paper are not very good. 
It is by no fault of the editors or the reviewer 
that so long a time has intervened between 
publication of the book and of the review. 


H. J. Rose 


J. C. Opstrerten: Humanistisch en - 
Religieus Standpunt in de Moderne Be- 
schouwing van Sophocles. Een kritisch- 
synthetisch Essay. Pp. 49. Amster- 
dam: Noord-hollandische Uitgevers 
Mij., 1954. Paper, fl. 2.50. 

Tuis is a very good and balanced piece of 
criticism by an author known outside his 
own country for his work on Sophocles and 
Greek pessimism (Dutch in 1945, English in 
1952). Since he wrote it, other pens have 
been busy over his favourite author, and he 
examines a number of works, European and 
American, from the standpoint of his own 
decided and well-considered views. 

The fundamental question (p. 9) is briefly 
this. In Sophocles, and for that matter in the 
tragedians generally, or in Greek classical 
writing as a whole, which is important and 
central, a feeling for ‘transcendental obliga- 
tion’ and ‘higher responsibility’ towards a 
superhuman power of some sort, or the auto- 
nomy of man? Opstelten’s answer, it might 
be said, is ‘both’ (p. 36). The central charac- 
ters in Sophocles, including the heroes, in 
one way or another find their place relatively 
to the higher wisdom and knowledge of the 
gods. Some, like Oedipus, clash with it and 
in the end are reconciled ; some, like Ajax, 
find no reconciliation but perish, though not 
ignobly; some, like Antigone, instinctively 
feel it and so can afford to neglect lower and 
more commonplace maxims of prudence and 
even seeming morality. The non-tragic 
figures, who may be noble and sympathetic, 
like Neoptolemus and Theseus, are guided 
by owd¢poovvn in one way or another. 

This attitude, which I regard as the right 
one, affords the author a standard by which 
to try a number of works, all courteously 
dealt with, most of which err by excess of 
various sorts, ignoring or explaining away 
Sophocles’ piety or dealing with him as if he 
were another Aeschylus. It is clear, though 
Opstelten is too polite to say so, that certain 
of them go wrong from sheer ignorance of 
how Greeks thought and felt, or from inabi- 
lity to adapt themselves to Greek theatrical 
convention and hence to the very language 
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of Sophocles ; one or two, for instance, try to 
ignore the part of the chorus. Others show 
more knowledge, but Opstelten disagrees 
with this or that detail of their views. 
Incidentally he has occasion to say some 
good things on a variety of topics, as for 
instance the Greek attitude to evil (p. 11), 
Prometheus (p. 12), Fate (p. 18; certain of 
our literary critics would do well to read 
this short passage before committing them- 
selves to any more statements about Greek 
Tragedy), and the resemblance between 
Sophocles’ thought and that of both Parme- 
nides and Plato in certain aspects (p. 30). 


H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


Hucu TREDENNICK: Plato, The Last 
Days of Socrates. The Apology, Crito, 
and Phaedo translated with an intro- 
duction. Pp. 168. West Drayton: 
Penguin Books, 1954. Paper, 2s. net. 


Tuis is the second volume of translations 
from Plato to appear in the series of Penguin 
Classics; the first, containing the Symposium, 
was published in 1951. There are nine pages 
of introduction, and eleven pages at the end 
of the book contain short notes explaining 
particular references in the text. 

The translation is generally extremely 
good. It maintains a high degree of precision 
and accuracy and is at the same time ex- 
tremely readable. Parts of the translation 
were broadcast in the Third Programme of 
the B.B.C. before publication. It is possible 
that this may not be unconnected with the 
one feature of the translation which may 
seem not altogether satisfactory, a certain 
tendency to ‘talk down’ to the modern reader 
which blurs many points of detail and occa- 
sionally amounts to positive inaccuracy. 
Thus we are told that the word ‘Hades’ has 
generally been banished from the translation 
because to many it is a facetious synonym 
for Hell, though it has to be introduced once 
or twice. At another point we are told that 
certain technicalities have been glossed over 
as tedious to explain. In fact one finds that 
aivvyya becomes ‘an intelligence test’, oixo- 
vouia ‘having a comfortable home’, and 
deonorns ‘an employer’. In connexion with 
this last point it would seem that some care 
has been exercised to exclude any reference 
to the existence of slavery in the ancient 
world. In one case, however, modernization 
has not gone far enough. Sums of money are 
all translated into English equivalents and 


this need not in itself cause any objection. 
But the mina becomes ‘five pounds’ and 
other sums are translated proportionately. 
Burnet protested thirty years ago against the 
use of such misleading ‘mint par’ equations, 
and the position is far worse today. Reference 
to the Excursus in Colin Clark, The Condi- 
tions of Economic Progress (2nd edition, 1951), 
suggests that £75 rather than £5 would be 
a reasonable figure for the mina, and this 
figure is adopted in the revised Jowett trans- 
lation of the Apology. The higher figure will 
make an appreciable difference to the inter- 
pretation of the whole of the Apology. 

In a few cases the Greek seems to be taken 
in a way which is hard to defend. 44b3 
Gromov is surely ‘strange’ rather than ‘makes 
no sense’, and 6 avjp at the beginning of 
the Phaedo seems wrongly rendered by ‘the 
Master’; cf. 61¢3. The translation of 75c10 
introduces a contrast between ‘relative’ and 
‘absolute’ which is not in the Greek. But 
these are details only. The general impres- 
sion left by reading Professor Tredennick’s 
translations is very different from that which 
might be suggested by the above remarks, 
and it is a pleasure to welcome their publica- 


tion. 
G. B. KerrerpD 
University of Manchester 


Platone: Jone. Con Introduzione e 
Commento a cura di UMBERTO 
ABini. Pp. xv+54. Florence: La 
Nuova Italia, 1954. Paper, L. 300. 


THis commentary appears in the series ‘I 
Classici della Nuova Italia’, and is the first 
Platonic text to be included among forty- 
four editions of Latin and Greek works of 
varying length, intended for the use of 
schools. The editor in his introduction sum- 
marizes the arguments for and against 
authenticity, with full reference to the litera- 
ture of the subject, and decides that the 
dialogue is the work of Plato. He stresses the 
philosopher’s general sympathy with the 
poetic temperament, and his frequent quota- 
tions from Homer and the rest, as against 
the censorious attitude adopted, with special 
ethical purpose, in the Republic. There is 
good criticism of style, characterization, and 
satiric effect. The commentary is suited to 
the needs of elementary students; gram- 
matical notes, both on the main text and on 
the Homeric quotations, are clear and to the 
purpose, and there is much useful informa- 
tion on persons and institutions. Here too the 
editor is well abreast of recent work in several 
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languages, though the only English scholars 
of whom he appears to avow knowledge are 
Burnet, whose text he uses without discus- 
sion, and Denniston, whose Greek Particles is 
several times quoted. The book is well suited 
to its purpose, and should provide a pleasant 
introduction to Platonic studies for the youth 


of Italy. — 
. TARRANT 


WERNER Marx: The Meaning of 
Aristotle’s ‘Ontology’. Pp. x+-67. The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1954. Paper, gld. 5. 
Or this monograph the author states in his 
preface that it ‘forms part of a wider in- 
vestigation which will inquire into the rela- 
tionship of Ontology and Anthropology’. Of 
the general character of this larger enter- 
prise, however, we are given no indications, 
beyond what is to be derived from observing 
that the movements in recent philosophy in 
which Dr. Marx is most interested are clearly 
those associated with the names of Husserl, 
Nicolai Hartmann, and Heidegger (to touch 
on a point of detailed interpretation, he owes 
something to Heidegger in his treatment of 
aAjOea and Aéyev). The relevance of the 
present contribution is explained (ibid.) by 
stating that ‘since the meaning of the term 
“ontology”’ is far from clear, the immediate 
task is to ask the “father of ontology’”’ what 
he might have understood it to mean’. 

Dr. Marx recognizes that the term ‘onto- 
logy’ is many centuries later than Aristotle. 
But he argues, plausibly enough, that this 
need not rule out his programme, which is 
to examine the treatment of 70 dv # ov en- 
visaged in Met. I’ 1-2 and elucidate its 
problems by reference to the other relevant 
parts of the Aristotelian corpus. These are 
the beginning of Met. A on the nature of 
philosophy, E.N. vi on émor7jun, Met. A and 
De An. iii on vois, Met. @ 10, various passages 
of Met. 4, Z, and H, and the treatment of the 
idea of cause in Ph. ii. The author sees the 
subject of his inquiry as finally to be under- 
stood in terms of the conception of final 
causes (p. 61). 

It is clear that none but a purely provi- 
sional verdict can be given on such an essay 
until one has seen how its author works out 
the rest of the programme he has set himself. 
But, though it is a careful piece of work, it is 
safe to say that in itself it throws little new 
light on Aristotle. Further, it is unfortunately 
obscured by such terms as dvacs efvar, dvors 
ovoia, and ‘natureness’. There are also defi- 
nite errors, as when Dr. Marx speaks of ‘this 
eidos, i.e. this house’ (p. 48), or mistranslates 
De An. iii. 415>15 ff. (p. 61). The chief 


interest of this essay lies, perhaps, in the way 
it illustrates the lively interest in ancient 
philosophy, and not least in Aristotle, to be 
found in the philosophical tradition from 
which it springs—as shown in Heidegger 
himself, and recently in a larger work than 
that of Dr. Marx, J. van der Meulen’s 
Aristoteles: Die Mitte in seinem Denken (1951). 

D. A. REEs 
Jesus College, Oxford 


Diodorus Siculus. With an English 
translation. Vol. vi (Books xiv—xv. 
19). By C. H. OLpFaTHER. Pp. vi+ 
379; map. Vol. x (Books xix. 66— 
xx). By R. M. Geer. Pp. vi+454; 
3 maps. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1954. Cloth, 
15s. net each. 


THESE two volumes are a very welcome addi- 
tion in the Loeb Classical Library. Professor 
Oldfather and Professor Geer both translate 
well. They reduce the long periods of Dio- 
dorus to manageable proportions, retain 
something of his floridity of style, and en- 
liven his phrases by such modern expressions 
as ‘he laid aside the dignity of his office and 
reduced himself to the ranks’ (xiv. 18. 7). 
The renderings of the passages which are 
concerned with the downfall of Theramenes, 
the rise of Dionysius, the battle of Demetrius 
near Gaza, and the wonders of the Dead Sea 
are admirable in every way. The printing is 
excellent. The only slips which I noticed 
were a smooth breathing on dpyoLovea (xix. 
81.4), and the translation of revrjxovra as five 
hundred (xix. 72. 2). The maps are adequate ; 
in the earlier volume, which treats so largely 
of Dionysius, one would like to see more 
names added to the map of Sicily, and in the 
later volume, which contains three maps, one 
would prefer more detail for the Hellenistic 
Monarchies. Professor Oldfather continues 
his practice of supplying a partial index of 
proper names at the end of each volume, 
and Professor Geer gives an index which is 
presumably complete. In the last of the 
twelve volumes which will be devoted to the 
works of Diodorus a full index of all proper 
names is promised. In this final index it is 
to be hoped that cross-references will be 
given to help the reader, whenever the trans- 
lators have used different renderings for one 
place-name, such as Aegesta, Egesta, and 
Segesta. 

In reading the translation one is on rare 
occasions held up by a compendious expres- 
sion such as ‘the battle took place along the 
river’ (xiv. 83. 2) or ‘his fleet sailed along to 
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the other districts upon the sea’ (xiv. 100. 2), 
or by a variant rendering, for instance, of 
févo., which appears sometimes as ‘metics’ 
(xiv. 5. 6) and sometimes as ‘aliens’ (xiv. 7. 
4), and of évordv which is better translated 
‘lance’ (xix. 82. 2) than ‘spear’ (xix. 83. 5), 
and of oxddos, ‘ship’ (xx. 51. 2) better than 
‘light boat’ (xix. 103. 4). To the word zoAv- 
TeAjs the meaning ‘expensive’ is attached in 
cases where a secondary meaning ‘elaborate’ 
seems more appropriate (xiv. 7. 2; 13. 8); 
the word ixavoi means less ‘the normal com- 
plement’ than ‘those competent to act’ (xix. 
82. 4); and it is unlikely that the waiSes who 
accompanied Seleucus in his invasion of 
Babylonia were ‘slaves’ (xix. 90. 1; QI. 4), 
for which Diodorus uses dSo¢Ao0.. The mean- 
ing of karad¢povnats is ‘over-confidence’ rather 
than ‘indifference’ (xix. 95. 6). 

In the earlier volume there are very few 
notes, but they are generally helpful. At xiv. 
7. 1 where Dionysius is described as 6 rév 
ZixeAGv tUpavvos, the note is appended that 
Diodorus has erroneously written ‘Sicels’ for 
‘Siceliotes’ or ‘Syracusans’; it is perhaps 
more likely that he has misparaphrased such 
words as dpywv ris ZcxeAias. In the note to 
xiv. 109. 3 Oldfather follows Walker in re- 
jecting Plutarch’s story about Hiero’s chariot 
horses as a fabrication based on Diodorus’ 
story about Dionysius’ chariot horses; but, 
as Plutarch gives Theophrastus as his autho- 
rity, the argument does not seem valid. In 
this volume, which covers the years 404-383 
B.C., itis a pity that so few references are given 
to the other authorities. The Oxyrhynchus 
Historian, for instance, is never mentioned. 
Nor is any attention given to the question 
of the sources which Diodorus himself used 
in the writing of these books. For example, 
the striking similarity between parts of the 
Oxyrhynchus Historian and the correspond- 
ing passages in Diodorus should be mentioned 
in a note. 

In the later volume the notes are much 
more numerous, and attention is paid to the 
sources used by Diodorus for the period 314- 
3o2 B.c. Geer’s introduction to volume ix of 
the series gave a useful summary of these 
sources. His notes are very good, being brief 
and to the point, and one wishes only that 
he could have given a few more on some 
technical terms in warfare such as ‘ballistae’ 
and ‘sevens’ for zerpoBdAo. and énrnpeis, 
which may puzzle a non-classical reader. 
These suggestions are not intended to de- 
tract from the high praise which should be 
given to both translators for the thoroughness 
and high standard of their work. 

N. G. L. Hammonp 
Clifton College, Bristol 
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JEAN Derrapas: Plutarque, Le Ban- 
quet des Sept Sages. ‘Texte et traduc- 
tion avec une introduction et des 
notes. Pp. 115. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1954. Paper, 800 fr. 

Apart from its commentary, which is much 
fuller and more informative, this is very 
similar in form to Flaceliére’s editions of 
the Pythian dialogues and the Eroticus. The 
introductory sections are sound, scholarly, 
and interesting. Dr. Defradas convincingly 
refutes the arguments of those who have 
doubted Plutarch’s authorship of this work. 
Judging from its philosophical content he is 
inclined to ascribe it to Plutarch’s later 
period. The form and structure of the work 
as a whole are analysed and the influence 
of the Platonic dialogue is pointed out. The 
characters of the Seven Sages and others 
present at the banquet are discussed at some 
length with reference to the external literary 
and historical evidence and the part played 
by each in this work. 

In spite of what Defradas says (p. 33) 
about the danger of placing too much faith 
in the manuscript tradition, his own text 
tends to be conservative. It is certainly more 
so than the Teubner text of Paton and Wege- 
haupt on which it is based, and for the most 
part with good reason. In 159 c, for ex- 
ample, Defradas seems justified in retaining 
the manuscript reading reAeo? in preference 
to Wilamowitz’s reAdws or Reiske’s réAecos, 
and in 160 in retaining dxréov émi in pre- 
ference to Haupt’s doréov. He is far more 
reluctant than the Teubner editors to accept 
the numerous and facile emendations of 
Wilamowitz, many of which have little to 
commend them except that they are good 
Attic Greek. Like the Teubner editors De- 
fradas adopts many of Wyttenbach’s emenda- 
tions, which are nearly always sensible and 
often necessary. His adoption of Paton’s 
xatrpéxets in 150B seems less justifiable; 
kal tpéxecs, the manuscript reading, is good 
Greek and good sense; rov jyiovov is a per- 
fectly normal internal accusative. 

Defradas introduces about ten emenda- 
tions of his own. None of these is particu- 
larly noteworthy. Some are merely attempts 
to give sense to a badly mutilated text and 
can inevitably be little more than guesses, 
as, for example, the addition of ovd« after 
Aeydpevov following a supposed lacuna in 
163 a. The apparatus criticus, which is closely 
modelled on that of the Teubner edition, 
calls for little comment. There are a number 
of misprints in the Greek text and notes; 
these are mainly wrong breathings and ac- 
cents, but one or two more disconcerting 
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ones catch the eye—fnAéres for A€Byres in 
159 C, oxaradvcew in the critical note on 
163 B, and Adyos for Adyov in 164 B. 

There is an admirable French translation. 
The language is simple and natural, and one 
is never left in doubt as to how the Greek is 
construed. Defradas has obviously taken 
great care to elucidate the real meaning of 
the Greek and his translation is in itself an 
invaluable commentary. To appreciate its 
excellence one need only compare a few 
lines with the corresponding lines in the 
Loeb translation of this work. The com- 
mentary is mainly concerned with the sub- 
ject-matter, particularly with philosophical 
allusions. There are copious references to 
relevant passages in ancient literature and 
to a wide range of modern works. Textual 
points are dealt with more briefly and 
linguistic points scarcely at all. 


H. Li. Hupson-WILxiAMs 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 
University of Durham 


S. A. Hanprorp: Fables of Aesop. A 
new translation, with illustrations 
by Brian Robb. Pp. xxi-+228. West 
Drayton: Penguin Books, 1954. Pa- 
per, 2s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is a pretty little Aesop, well adapted for 
giving the general public a good idea of the 
fables which go under his name. Mr. Hand- 
ford has chosen 207, mostly from Chambry, 
but with several from Phaedrus and a few 
from other sources. His translation is free, 
but not inaccurate in any essential, though 
it is hard to see why he makes the mice in 
a few fables into rats, while carefully refrain- 
ing from making a cat out of a yaAj. He has 
added titles of his own devising and a number 
of brief notes, which include references to his 
sources and thus enable an inquirer to check 
his renderings. The notes are good and to 
the point; I find but one which is really mis- 
leading, that on 112 (Phaedrus i. 15), which 
tries to find political satire in it, the ass in 
the fable being Rome and the moral that 
one emperor was about as good or as bad 
as another. But this is a recurrent fantasy of 
many who deal with Phaedrus. There is also 
an introduction, which gives a short but 
correct account of the fable in Greek litera- 
ture. There is one remarkable shortcoming, 
however. Handford seems never to have 
heard of Perry, and commits himself to the 
statement (p. xxi, which the printer has for- 
gotten to number) that Chambry’s edition 


of 1927 is the latest, an error of twenty-five 
years. This should be put right when next 
the book is printed. 

Mr. Robb’s illustrations are just the right 
kind for this sort of book. They have some- 
thing of the naiveté of old-fashioned woodcuts 
in children’s books, and make no elaborate 
attempt at getting a classical atmosphere: 
for instance, the wagon-wheel on p. 57 looks 
distinctly modern, and the people who, on 
p. 113, are running away from the ass in 
the lion’s skin are of no particular date or 
place. 

The term ‘fable’ is stretched far enough 
to include the Matron of Ephesus (No. 203 
= App. Perottina to Phaedrus, 13), with 
which I see no reason to quarrel. 


H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


Wrapystaw Mapypa: De Donato - 
Histrionum Praeceptore. (Archiwum 
Filologiczne, iii.) Pp. 58. Warsaw: 
Polska Akademia Nauk, 1953. Paper, 
zi. 10. 


H. Drude (Quid Donati commentarius de re 
scenica doceat exponitur (Rostock, 1922)) ex- 
amined Donatus’ commentary in search of in- 
formation concerning gesture, facial expres- 
sion, delivery, and movement; he came to 
the conclusion that Donatus was a rhetori- 
cian writing for the school rather than an 
‘aestheticus’ writing for the stage. Madyda 
seems at first to oppose this view; he claims 
that Donatus is an original and careful 
student of human nature: /atebras animi hu- 
mani uel abditissimas perscrutatur (p. 7); and 
that his remarks would be useful to actors: 
itaque histrio ad alterius personae statum interio- 
rem et intellegendum et exprimendum optime in- 
struebatur (p. 34). (Donatus does indeed 
sometimes refer to actors, spectators, etc. : e.g. 
ad Phorm. 214: hic locus actoris magis quam 
lectoris est; ad And. 456: dixit apud se, ut 
spectator audiat, non senex.) As we read 
Madyda’s series of extracts (arranged under 
such heads as ‘De Animo’, ‘De Voce’, ‘De 
Vultu’, ‘De Gestu’) we seem to be meant to 
understand them as intended for actors. 
Oddly enough Madyda quotes the references 
to facial expression without considering the 
question of masks; e.g. ad Ad. 478: hoc ergo 
sublatis superciliis dicendum est ; ad And. 184: 
sic enim uocati a dominis secum uultuose 
agunt. Up to page 53 (re uera autem Donatus 
etiam actorem instruit), we seem still to be 
meant to think of Donatus as a histrionum 
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praeceptor. But on pp. 54 ff. it is admitted 
that (1) Donatus’ comments on Terence are 
not very different in style from his comments 
on Virgil; (2) the comments on gesture do 
not amount to much (nemo negabit eius ob- 
seruationes ad gestum pertinentes sane exiles esse) ; 
(3) Donatus can never have seen a play per- 
formed (temporibus quibus Donatus uixisset fabu- 
las actas esse nemo concedet) ; (4) the sources of 
the commentary are other rhetoricians and 
commentators like himself, and Donatus’ 
own experience in the schools (quae uero apud 
auctores suos non inueniebat, ea ex usu rhetorico 
tunc florente supplebat). The conclusion, then, 
is that Drude was right (sine dubio Drudeo 
assentiendum est). 

W. BEARE 
University of Bristol 


C. W. Parry: Three Comedies of T. 
Maccius Plautus translated into English 
Verse. Pp. 181. Pembroke Dock: 
Dock Leaves Press, 1954. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Tue three comedies are Trinummus, Captivi, 
and Rudens. There is a general introduction, 
and also an introduction to each of the plays, 
which I find sensible and modestly expressed. 
But I regret that the prologue to the Trinum- 
mus (the dialogue between Luxury and 
Poverty) has been omitted ‘because it did 
not seem right to let the play in translation 
resemble the English Moralities’. The trans- 
lation aims at being in current English, with 
moderately topical allusions such as that to 
‘the rising cost of living’. There is no attempt 
to reproduce Plautus’ rhythmical variety, 
though here and there we find an Alexan- 
drine or an octosyllable among the heroic 
couplets. Here are some extracts: 

1. From a prologue: 


But these two slaves a plan have laid the 
faster, 
By which the one, a slave, might send his 
master 
Home from this place. One to “Tyndarus’ 
replies, 
‘Philocrates’ the other in his disguise. 
This ‘slave’ today will use his artistry, 
And for his master work his liberty. 
. From a rapid dialogue: 
Now hence unto the 
betake! 
— You go; such hint I was about to make. 
— What man more wretched is than I, 
alas! 
— Labrax, a far more wretched time I 
pass! 
— Why so? 


N 


Devil yourself 





— For undeserving I misfor- 
tunes bear, 
But you deserving. 
— Bulrush your for- 
tunes share, 
For ever you in dryness pure remain! 
3. From a canticum: 
With many cares my mind is overwrought, 
And my hard thinking with much pain is 
fraught. 
Fret though I may, the issue is not clear 
Which of two courses I should hold more 


dear: 

Which goal should I pursue, Love or Suc- 
cess ? 

Which will ensure good fortune, which 
distress ? 


It seems to me that, although Mr. Parry 
allows himself inversions of the natural word- 
order, forms like ‘ ’gainst’? and so on, the 
rhythm is not always very smooth or 
vigorous: e.g. 

In truth your master Labrax called to dine 

Plesidippus, my lord. 

— Not wondrous fine 

Your statement, for if both Gods and men 

Deceivéd he, by habit will he this dis- 

charge. 


But anyone who has tried to put Plautus 
into English verse (or alternatively to get a 
class to act Plautus in a prose version) will 
perhaps be willing to look on Mr. Parry’s 
translation with a not unfriendly eye. 


W. BEARE 
University of Bristol 


Virgile: Choix de Bucoliques. Texte 
commenté par ANITA RUELLE. Pp. 
70. . Namur: Wesmael-Charlier, 
1954. Paper, 34 B. fr. 


‘Ix faut aller vers les Bucoliques avec ferveur’, 
says the commentator, and her exposition of 
those Eclogues which she has chosen (1, 4, 5, 
8, 9, and 10) is wholly aesthetic. She has 
clearly a genuine love and admiration for the 
poet and considerable literary perception ; 
hence much of what she says is true and 
offers good guidance to a young student who 
wishes to see past the mere construing of the 
text. Even here, however, a little more exact 
scholarship would have done no harm. It 
was a pity to print aequore and comment on 
aethere in 1. 59 (p. 13), and to miss the point 
of poteras in 1. 79 (p. 14), to say nothing of 
some doubtful remarks on the significance 
of the tenses in 10. 35 ff. (p. 66). P. 18, 
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Saloninus might have been left to deserved 
repose and oblivion in Ecl. 4; and p. 29, 
Mopsus in 5. 13 did nothing so toilsome as 
to carve the words and music of his poem 
on the trunk of a growing tree, but stripped 
off some of the (inner) bark and used it for 
writing-paper. But against slips like these 
must be set, for instance, a good and sensi- 
tive analysis of the dialogue between Tityrus 
and Meliboeus; a really acute appreciation 
of what Vergil is trying to do in the twin 
songs of Ecl. 5, and incidentally of the mildly 
humourous touches in some of Mopsus’ 
speeches; a just evaluation of 8. 47 ff., per- 
haps the poorest lines Vergil ever wrote; 
and (pp. 62-63) an excellent note on the 
poet’s fashion of sketching the theme of his 
poem at the beginning. 

In short, the faults are such as a moderate 
amount of revision would correct, for they 
extend to a few lines; the virtues are the 
fruit of long and appreciative study, for 
when all is said and done, the most important 
fact about the Bucolics is that they are fine 
and delicate poetry. 

H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


Icnazio CazzanicA: S. Ambrosii 
Mediolanensis Episcopi de Virgini- 
tate liber unus. Pp. xxviii+66. Turin: 
Paravia, 1954. Paper, L. 480. 


ProFessoR CAZZANIGA has already edited 
Ambrose’s treatise De Virginibus and the 
pseudo-Ambrosian De Lapsu Susannae in the 
Paravia series (1948), and now publishes a 
critical text of the De Virginitate, which, 
along with the De Viduis, regularly accom- 
panies the De Virginibus in the manuscripts. 
He bases his text on eight manuscripts, 
only here and there referring to the readings 
of the many others which he has examined 
and rejected as valueless. The eight manu- 
scripts fall into two families, sharply distin- 
guished by characteristic readings, lacunae, 
and varying order of items. Distrustful as one 
may be in general of neat bifid stemmata in 
a work much read and copied, there is no 
doubt that Cazzaniga has drawn the right 
conclusions from his evidence. There remains, 
of course, the possibility that one of the many 
manuscripts which he has not examined may 
upset these conclusions. The last edition of 
the De Virginitate was that of the Maurists in 
the seventeenth century (Paris, 1686—go, re- 
printed Venice 1748-51 and 1781-2, and 
reproduced in Migne, P.L. xiv—xvii) ; P. A. 
Ballerini’s edition (Milan, 1875) does not 
depend on first-hand examination of manu- 


scripts. So Cazzaniga’s work will be studied 
with interest. 

The textual tradition is, as he remarks, 
good. Thus, although his text differs from 
that of the Maurists on every page, the 
differences are in the main trivial. The edi- 
tor’s own conjectures appear in §1 eventu 
conventus ambiguo, machaeram promi sibi iussit, 
§ 5 intra domus suae occurrisset ostium, hostiam 
immolaret (where one family of manuscripts 
retains only ostium, the other only hostiam), 
§ 27 nubent, § 108 <haec>, et si in hoc mundo sit, 
supra mundum tamen est, § 116 alis anima spiri- 
talibus. The insertion of ubigue resuscitat in § 42, 
which Cazzaniga advocated convincingly in 
his Note Ambrosiane, pp. 20-21, is now 
relegated to the apparatus criticus. 

Here and there one could cavil at his 
choice between manuscript readings. In § 32 
renuntiare se dicunt appears in most of the 
manuscripts of both families, and provides a 
better clausula than se renuntiare dicunt; in 
§ 40 lactantium has much better manuscript 
support than /actentium, and can be paralleled 
by numerous examples of lactare = ‘to suck’ 
from Tertullian on; in § 98 gratiae is better 
attested than gratia, and makes better sense 
(fructus . . . sacerdotalis gratiae, quae... in 
virtutibus interioribus fructuosa est). 

Something has gone wrong with the criti- 
cal apparatus to §21, where the text has 
respexit and the critical note reads ‘respexit 
KA’, What do PHMCTU read? 

Professor Cazzaniga’s will be the standard 
text of the De Virginitate until an edition 
appears in the Vienna Corpus. It fills the 
gap worthily. 

RoBerRT BROWNING 
University College, London 


IosEpHUs Marra: Q. Septimii Ter- 
tulliani, De Spectaculis, De Fuga in 
Persecutione, De Pallio. (Corpus Scr. 
Lat. Paravianum.) Pp. xviii+162. 
Turin: Paravia, 1954. Paper, L. 800. 


Tue stock of texts of this series was, we are 
informed, destroyed by bombing. The pub- 
lishers are to be thanked for their decision to 
re-edit and reissue them, and the editor of 
this volume is to be congratulated on a 
scholarly piece of work. The book is easy to 
handle. Such clear and clean type deserved 
a more durable paper. There are a few mis- 
prints, but hardly any in the text: most of 
them are easily corrected (on page 79 line 14 
we are apparently intended to read iudica- 
turus es). Each of the tracts is provided with 
an index of proper names, a carefully com- 
piled index of subject-matter, and an index 
elocutionis which will be a great help to those 
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unaccustomed to Tertullian’s somewhat un- 
usual vocabulary. 

De Spectaculis now depends solely on Codex 
Agobardinus, which, however, can be 
checked by the edition of Mesnart, who used 
other manuscripts now lost. The editor has 
wisely made this manuscript (which he has 
himself collated anew) the basis of his text, 
not following it slavishly, but faithfully re- 
cording all its variants. De Fuga and De 
Pallio are contained in the eleventh-century 
Montpellier and Peterlingen codices ; but the 
editor, persuaded by Kroymann that the 
latter is of a depraved type, has preferred the 
testimony of the fifteenth-century Florentine 
Magliabecchianus N (convv. soppr. vi. 9), 
of which again he has made his own colla- 
tion, recording also the variants of the Vienna 
and Leiden manuscripts as given by Hilde- 
brand and Oehler. [On the Florentine 
manuscripts there seems to be some confu- 
sion. In the Preface mention is made of 
Magliab. vi. 10 (F): in the text and appara- 
tus there is no reference to this, but to a 
Laurentian xxvi. 7, with the sign L, on which 
the Preface is silent, but which the editor has 
himself collated.] There is a full apparatus 
criticus (beneath the text), recording the 
manuscript readings and the conjectures of 
a number of scholars: apparently the editor 
has industriously sought these out from the 
original editions and not merely copied them 
from Oehler. The text incorporates a num- 
ber of the éditor’s own suggestions, some of 
which carry conviction and must be taken 
account of by subsequent editors. Scriptural 
quotations (which Tertullian habitually cites 

from memory, and not always accurately) 
are printed in full below the text. 

Here we have a text which can be read 
with ease, and which usually has its meaning 
evident at first sight: even De Pallio (the 
text of which is of necessity largely indebted 
to Salmasius) did not seem so difficult as it 
was previously thought to be. 

There is no such word as irrepta (footnote 
page 10) ; absortum (footnote page 82) appar- 
ently stands for absorptum. There seems to be 
no Greek word BadavoxAérrns (page 105), 
and if there were, would it mean ‘bath- 
thief’, or not rather ‘acorn-stealer’ ? 

E. Evans 


Saint Jéréme, Lettres. Tome iv (71- 
95). Texte établi et traduit par 
J. Lazsourt. (Collection Budé.) Pp. 
197 (161 double). Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1954. Paper. 


Tue Budé edition of Jerome’s Letters con- 
tinues to appear with commendable regu- 





larity. There is little to add to what has 
already been said in reviews of earlier vo- 
umes (C.R. lxiv. 58-59, Ixvii. 204, Ixix. 
111-12): the merits and the shortcomings of 
the work remain the same. 

Labourt has introduced no conjectures of 
his own into the text. The translation reads 
well, and is rarely wrong. In the long ep. 77 
Ad Oceanum de morte Fabiolae only the follow- 
ing questionable renderings were noted: 
Pp. 45. 7 ‘accepit molam, fecit farinam’—‘elle 
*prit la meule en main et fit la farine’’, 
comme les esclaves’ (incidentally, no refer- 
ence is given for the quotation); p. 47. 3 
‘reconditos curvorum litorum sinus’—‘les 
recoins cachés des rivages creusés de grottes’ 
(surely it means no more than ‘remote bays’) ; 
p- 47. 12 and 26 ‘volumina’ translated by 
‘rouleaux’ and ‘revolvere’ by ‘dérouler’, 
which might mislead the reader into think- 
ing the books read by Fabiola were not 
codices ;' p. 48. 8 ‘sacerdotalibus prioris 
ad se voluminis induta vestibus’—‘revétue 
des ornements sacerdotaux décrits dans un 
précédent volume’, where the failure to 
translate ‘ad se’ obscures the reference to 
ep. 64. On p. 113. 4 tacens appears in the 
text, but the variant reading facens is trans- 
lated. 

This section of Jerome’s correspondence 
includes the greater part of his dossier on 
the Origenist controversy at the end of the 
fourth century. Labourt, who is obviously 
at home in such matters, provides a series of 
useful and lucid appendixes on the subject 
(pp. 179-94). Outside the spheres of theology 
and ecclesiastical history he is sometimes less 
happy. His suggestion in n.c. to p. 19. 15 
that Evangelus the priest, addressee of ep. 
73, may be the Evangelus of Macrobius’ 
Saturnalia is an unlikely one. N.c. to p. 48. 26: 
the bella civilia which kept Roman forces in 
Italy while the Huns threatened Jerusalem 
were not ‘les hostilités entre Stilicon et Ho- 
norius (Occident); Eutrope et Arcadius 
(Orient)’; the date is 395, just after the 
death of Theodosius, and the forces are 
those which fought in the battle of the 
Frigidus.? N.c. to p. 100. 11: the emperor 
and empress who dandle the baby Nebridius 
on their knees cannot be ‘plutét Théodose 
et Flaccilla qu’Arcadius et Eudoxie’ if the 
letter is correctly dated by Labourt in 400 
or 401, when Theodosius had been dead 





? On ‘volumina’ as a half-technical term 
for the books of the Old Testament cf. E. 
Arns, La technique du livre d’aprés Saint Féréme, 
Paris, 1953, p. 121. 

2 Cf. E. Demougeot, De l’unité a la division 
de l’empire romain, Paris, 1951, p. 113. 
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five years and Flaccilla at least thirteen. The 
statement in n.c. to p. 102. 35 that Aeneid 
iv. 28-29 refers to Dido and Aeneas is pre- 
sumably a slip. 

As in the earlier volumes, the critical ap- 
paratus is very unsatisfactory. The following 
types of error are frequent: i. Incomplete 
statement of manuscript readings, which is 
disastrous in a negative apparatus, e.g. p. 99. 
23 ‘differamus L p.c.m2’, implying that the 
other manuscripts read ‘differimus’; but 2 
actually has ‘differam’, i.e. it agrees with L. 
ii. Repetition of Hilberg’s critical note al- 
though Hilberg’s text is not accepted, e.g. 
p- 102. 25 ‘in ieiunium JL, in ieiunio 2D’, 
implying in Hilberg’s edition that the other 
manuscripts read ‘ieiunium’. Labourt re- 
peats the note unchanged, although his text 
reads ‘ieiunio’. iii. Failure to report manu- 
script readings at all, e.g. p. 160. 20 ‘ex alta 
turre Vallarsi’. Since Vallarsi’s conjecture is 
printed in the text, it is impossible to dis- 
cover that the one and only manuscript has 
‘exultare’. iv. Misplaced notes, e.g. p. 32. 4 
‘dictavimus B’, where text and all manu- 
scripts have ‘dictavimus’. The note really 
refers to line 10 below, where the text has 
‘dictamus’. v. Misprints, e.g. p. 103. 22 
‘inpudicus’ should read ‘inpudicus 2D’. 


RoBERT BROWNING 
University College, London 


JEAN Esersoit: Orient et Occident. 
Recherches sur les influences byzan- 
tines et orientales en France avant et 
pendant les Croisades. Pp. 148; 42 
plates, 11 figures. Paris: de Boccard, 
1954. Paper. 

Tuis book is a reprint of the two volumes 
published by the late Jean Ebersolt in 1928 
and 1929. When it first appeared, scholars 
were only beginning to realize how con- 
tinuous was the influence exercised by the 
East on Western art during the early Middle 
Ages; and the great merit of Ebersolt’s work 
was that he provided abundant proof of the 
means through which this influence travelled. 
To him the Orient meant almost exclusively 
Byzantium and the Occident exclusively 
France. Within these limits he provided a 
comprehensive list of the French pilgrims 
and other travellers who visited the Byzan- 
tine East and of the relics and other treasures 
that they brought back with them and of 
the gifts sent from Byzantium to French 
potentates—thus showing how constant was 
the intercourse. The list is admirably docu- 
mented. The book seems a little perfunctory 


and out of date when it deals with art- 
motifs and styles, and tells little of the 
origin of the Oriental objects mentioned. 
P- t in both spheres so much has been done 
ucring the last twenty-five years that the 
reprint of an earlier book is bound to be 
inadequate. This does not, however, in- 
validate the general value of the book as an 
encyclopaedia of French medieval travellers 
to the East and the works of art that they 
obtained there; and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on making it once more easily 
available. 

The first edition was beautifully printed 
on thick paper; and the thin shiny paper of 
the new edition is unattractive in compari- 
son, but it enables the two volumes to be 
produced as one. The plates are clearer than 


in the previous edition. 
STEVEN RuNCIMAN 


Paut Ctiocut: Alexandre le Grand. 
(Que Sais-je, No. 622.) Pp. 123. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1954. Paper, 150 fr. 


Proressor Ciocué evidently has a strong 
dislike for Alexander. As an antidote to the 
idealizing biographies which are usually pro- 
duced for popular consumption this little work 
may have its uses. It stresses what is usually 
glossed over, Alexander’s occasional ruthless 
brutality. The destruction of Thebes was an 
atrocity according to contemporary standards 
of international decency—it is curious how 
different a view posterity has taken of the 
destruction of Melos and of Thebes. The 
destruction of Tyre and Gaza is morally even 
less justifiable, for they were not disloyal 
allies but gallant enemies; but they were of 
course barbarians, and therefore their fate 
was not much regarded by the Greeks. It is 
a pity that Professor Cloché has spoiled his 
case by stating as a fact the quite unreliable 
and probably baseless stories about the 
destruction of Persepolis. 

Another point which the book usefully 
stresses is that most of the cities of Greece 
resented the Macedonian supremacy and 
remained consistently hostile to Alexander 
throughout his reign. But it is not legitimate 
to argue from this, as the author does, that 
Alexander was consistently hostile to the 
Greeks. The fact, so often stressed, that he 
nearly always appointed Macedonians as his 
generals and satraps implies no more than 
that as King of Macedon his staff was mainly 
Macedonian. Professor Cloché naturally 
adopts the Bikermann view of Alexander’s 
treatment of the Greek cities of Asia— 
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wrongly in the reviewer’s opinion—and even 
tries to prove that the Greek cities were 
treated on a par with barbarian communi- 
ties, citing the Lydians. He does not envisage 
the possibility that Alexander, though he 
knew that he was cordially disliked by the 
Athenians and the majority of the Greek 
cities of Europe, may none the less, in a 
rather romantic spirit, have wished to pose 
as the champion of the Greeks in the peren- 
nial struggle with Persia, the avenger of the 
wrongs inflicted by Xerxes, and the liberator 
of the enslaved Heilenes of Asia; and may 
even have hoped to conciliate the goodwill 
of the Greeks. 

Most of Alexander’s actions Professor 
Cloché attributes to a rather childish desire 
to emulate the exploits of his ancestors 
Achilles, Heracles, and Dionysus. Mythology 
was of course for the Greeks not clearly dis- 
tinguished from ancient history, and there 
is good evidence that his ancestor Achilles in 
particular appealed to the strong romantic 
strain in Alexander’s character. But to say 
that it was the dominant motif in his career 
is to go too far. On the other hand, Professor 
Cloché does not sufficiently stress Alexander’s 
apparently genuine belief in his divinity as 
son of Zeus Ammon. 

The book is largely narrative, and includes 
a needlessly long and detailed account of the 
far eastern campaigns in Iran and India. 
After the generally hostile narrative comes 
a chapter which gives a rather surprisingly 
favourable vue d’ensemble of his achievement. 
This chapter is indeed uncritically lauda- 
tory, giving its approval even to Alexander’s 
chaotic and wildly extravagent finance. 

A little euvre de vulgarisation, destitute of 
notes and references, is hardly a suitable 
place to set forth individual and controversial 
views. The book is not to be recommended 
to any but experts who can test its statements. 


A. H. M. Jones 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


B. H. Warmincton: The North 
African Provinces from Diocletian to the 
Vandal Conquest. Pp. viii+124; 3 
maps. Cambridge: University Press, 
1954. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


For the historian of late antiquity the Roman 
provinces of North Africa are an attractive 
field. There is an unusual amount of evidence 
for many points of detail; and the challenge 
of a major problem—that here a Christian 
people, so long under European influence, 
succumbed completely to the Arabs. 
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Mr. Warmington offers a general picture 
of conditions in these provinces in the fourth 
and early fifth centuries. All the questions 
that he considers, of their administrative and 
military history as well as of their economic 
and social life, are considered for their own 
sake. A more specific aim might sometimes 
have given the discussion clearer shape; but 
this unbiased interest leads to a usefully 
balanced account. 

Where the range is so wide, many points 
worthy of comment must be omitted here. 
The core of the book is perhaps in the chap- 
ters on ‘The Cities’, “The Country’, and 
‘Donatism’. Warmington believes that for 
much of the fourth century there was genuine 
life in the cities and that the curiales were 
less depressed than is commonly supposed. 
His evidence deserves attention, and can 
be supplemented from the Tripolitanian 
material which he could not use (cf. the 
optimistic restoration of forum and curia at 
Sabratha after their destruction, /.R.T. p. 23; 
and the initiative of the ordo at Lepcis 
Magna, I.R.T. 477-80). In the Punic areas 
of Africa civic tradition was native, likely 
to be sturdier than in the European provinces 
where a tribal tradition was indigenous: 
and in the interior of Proconsularis local 
conditions still favoured the maintenance of 
community organization (cf. p. 55). But any 
vigour in the fourth century only underlines 
the failure in the fifth: and in any case a 
slow decline certainly occurred under the 
facade of that vigour and needs more analy- 
sis. Warmington is inclined to blame im- 
perial policy almost exclusively. Economic 
disruption should not be underestimated. 
Though the demand for African corn and 
oil continued to be strong in Rome, it must 
have fallen off elsewhere as civic life declined 
in Europe. When in some areas raiders de- 
stroyed the olive farms, there was no stimulus 
to replant them (cf. Amm. Marc. xxviii. 6, 
and the archaeological evidence from the 
Tripolitanian Gebel described by David 
Oates, P.B.S.R. xxi (1953), 81 ff.). Condi- 
tions will of course have varied from district 
to district, but to some extent the losses will 

have undermined the prosperity of all the 
urbanized areas, since they were all to some 
extent concerned either with producing or 
with transporting products for export. Their 
decline made an opportunity for barbarism. 

It would have been worth examining the 
evidence for the appearance in this period 
of Punic and Libyan traditions alongside 
and under the cover of Roman forms. Warm- 
ington seems sometimes too much inclined 
to discount the importance of these. Thus in 
his discussion of Donatism he concentrates on 
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the Latin education of the leaders of the 
schism. Donatism certainly had more in it 
than what appealed to the sentiment of 
Libyan congregations; and without their 
Latin-educated bishops, the Libyans would 
doubtless have expressed themselves, if at all, 
in some other way. But it is reasonable to 
argue that it owed much of its force and 
persistence to the enthusiasm which it cer- 
tainly aroused in Libyans, and some of its 
special character in practice to the influence 
of their traditions (cf. the evidence recently 
collected by W. H. C. Frend in The Donatist 
Church). 

It is very convenient to have, in English, 
a documented study of the North African 
Provinces in this period. Warmington has 
assembled much scattered evidence from 
literary and epigraphic sources, and dis- 
cussed current interpretations, themselves 
often published in a diversity of scattered 
journals. A new illumination of the subject 
needs more analysis of the material remains 
being revealed by French, Italian, and British 
archaeologists; but those who can in the 
future examine the implications of the ma- 
terial in the field will have the useful back- 
ground provided by this account of problems 
that have so far been discussed in connexion 
with the literary and epigraphic sources. 


J. M. REYNOLDs 
Newnham College, Cambridge 


C. W. WestrupP: Introduction to Early 
Roman Law. Vol. V: Sources and 
Methods. Book 2: The Ancient Roman 
Tradition. Pp. 148. Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1954. Paper, 22s. net. 


Tuis instalment of Westrup’s important 
treatise on the history of Roman law covers 
very familiar ground for the most part. After 
a short introduction, the author discusses 
‘The Annalistic of the Republic’ (pp. 17-41), 
with an excursus (pp. 46-65) on the histori- 
cal and legal studies of Cicero. Then follows 
an account (pp. 69-110) of ‘the Augustan 
tradition’, the adjective being used a little 
loosely, for Plutarch among others is in- 
cluded, and next a brief study (pp. 113-22) 
of the credibility of that tradition. Westrup 
throughout adopts a moderate attitude, 
deprecating the extreme radical criticism 
of authors such as Ettore Pais but being 
very far from accepting at its face value 
everything that a Latin author, or a Greek 
drawing upon Latin authors, has to tell us. 
He has good hopes of discovering not a little 
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truth about early Roman conditions, includ- 
ing the early history of Roman law, by 
further patient sifting of the material avail- 
able, and of course such help as can be got 
from archaeology and other disciplines. 
There follows (pp. 125-48) an appendix on 
modern studies in Roman law from the six- 
teenth cemtury on, which includes a warm 
commendation of the Comparative Method, 
including the light which can be shed upon 
the early history of law, Roman and other, 
by folklore. As is to be expected from the 
other volumes of this treatise which have so 
far appeared, Westrup combines learning 
and good sense in handling his subject. 

There are some small defects. Of these, 
perhaps the most annoying is the slightly 
imperfect English. Westrup handles our 
language better than most do any but their 
own, yet it would have been better to let 
some native speaker of English go over the 
book in manuscript and rid it of a number 
of phrases which are unidiomatic, now and 
then ungrammatical, and occasionally ob- 
scure the meaning. Apart from this, which 
affects style only, I cannot believe that, as 
stated on p. 24, nulla doctrina in Nepos, Cato, 
3. 4, means that Cato did not quote his 
sources; it surely means that in writing of 
admiranda of Italy and Spain he made no 
use of earlier authors. On p. 86 Verginia’s 
name is misspelt in an old-fashioned way. 
P. 88, I think, credits Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus with too good a knowledge of Latin, 
though subsequent pages, which adduce some 
of his errors, modify this. On p. 118, it is 
rather flattering to call Agathocles a great 
Sicilian king. P. 133 approves as ‘beyond 
doubt’ an explanation of Italian hut-urns: 
‘the deceased had his house interred with 
him. The house, too, was the personal pro- 
perty of the dead man’. It is an ingenious 
and arguable view, but until further evidence 
I prefer to consider the urn as simply what 
a later age called the dead man’s domus 
aeterna, in which perhaps his ghost was to live 
as he himself had once lived in a full-sized 
dwelling. 

H. J. Rose 

University of St. Andrews 


P. M. Fraser and G. E. Bean: The 
Rhodian Peraea and Islands. Pp. ix+ 
191; 12 plates, 2 maps. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Cloth, 
255. net. 


ALTHOuGH the latest in the series of Oxford 
monographs, this is the work of two collabo- 
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rators and falls, as the dust jacket correctly 
states, into three parts. Parts i and ii are 
mainly the work-of Bean, Part i containing 
the first publication of forty-nine inscriptions 
found by him in 1948-50, and Part ii being a 
discussion of the topography of the Rhodian 
Peraea based on three journeys of his in that 
region. In the third part the aim, the con- 
tent, and even the style undergo a change, 
and this, the work of Fraser, builds upon the 
foundations of Bean’s discoveries and Fraser’s 
own researches to present the best picture 
that the evidence permits of Rhodes as a 
territorial and imperial power in Caria, 
Lycia, and the southern Aegean. The mono- 
graph series to some extent proves a bed of 
Procrustes, for which the preface sounds a 
note both of apology and of justified regret. 
As a result, while many of Bean’s inscrip- 
tions are of the utmost value not only for Part 
ii but also for Part iii, it remains debatable 
whether a separate publication for some of 
them might not have been more advisable. 
Fraser would then have had more space into 
which to expand the wealth of material of 
necessity compressed into footnotes—master- 
pieces of intense yet terse erudition. It might 
also have been possible to set beside the most 
significant of Bean’s testimonia a re-edition 
or reprint in extenso of other inscriptions of 
importance to the subject (e.g. I.G. xii. 5. 
817, 824, etc.). For it is impossible to read 
this book with any ease unless one is sur- 
rounded not merely by the various parts of 
IG. xii but indeed by the whole batteria of 
a good epigraphic library. The authors very 
properly make heavy demands on their 
readers’ critical powers; but they also in- 
flict on them a good deal of sheer physical 
exertion. 

Even if the authors themselves might have 
desired a different form for their work, the 
book as it stands is impressive and scholarly. 
Its scholarship, one must admit, is austere, 
and its appeal will be limited. Bean and 
Fraser display a remarkable and enviable 
command of their evidence, which they use 
with discretion. Yet that evidence, substan- 
tial as it might seem in the admirably com- 
piled index, is so slight on any one point at 
issue that they find themselves frequently 
compelled to pronounce a non liquet as their 
conclusion, or to draw deductions from a 
minimum of evidence. Thus ‘decrees of the 
Koinon of islanders acknowledged Rhodian 
suzerainty by the inclusion of the Rhodian 
priest of Helios in the prescript alongside 
that of the Tenian eponym’. Probably true— 
but only one prescript survives to tell us, and 
that might be an unusual one. It seems a long 
step from one mention of a priesthood of the 
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Rhodian demos at Hyllarima in Caria to 
the suggestion of the wide establishment of the 
cult throughout the Subject Peraea and its 
possible influence on the cult of Dea Roma: 
though the inference may be justified. That 
the Rhodian cities possessed mainland terri- 
tory before the synoecism is extremely likely : 
but the only tangible evidence is based on 
two inscriptions of later epochs from Tymnos 
and Phoinix which might be susceptible of 
other interpretations. 

The authors are, however, justifiably cau- 
tious. ‘Lack of evidence forbids us to claim 
for it more than a probability’ is a sentiment 
which runs through every phase of their 
careful argument. The result is that the com- 
plete picture they present, consistent enough 
with the present state of knowledge to which 
they have so greatly contributed, rests on an 
undeniably slender framework which further 
discoveries, we must hope, will support. 
Even one casual epigraphic find could prove 
extremely inconvenient. 

On the topography it is impossible to speak 
without a first-hand knowledge to rival Bean’s 
own. Much depends, in their discussion, on 
their convincingly argued location of Bybas- 
sos. That Bybassos was wrongly identified by 
Spratt with Emecik seems clear even from 
Spratt’s own account of the Cnidian cutting, 
and the regio Bubassus as lying around the 
head of the gulf of Hisarénii is shown already 
in Smith’s Atlas of 1874. Few places in the 
Subject Peraea can as yet be firmly identi- 
fied, but Bean and Fraser squeeze the maxi- 
mum of blood from the minimum of stones 
to produce a fair degree of certainty in a 
number of instances. 

In conclusion, attention may perhaps be 
drawn to note 1 on p. 75, asad comment on 
modern scholarship (happily not universal— 
contrast p. 146 n. 4). More on this subject 
appears in the preface to S.EZ.G. xii. In their 

joint search after truth scholars, more than 
most men, need reserves of faith and hope. 
But St. Paul did emphasize that the last of 
his triad was also the greatest. 


A. G. WoopHEAD 
Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge 


Davip M. Rosinson: Excavations at 
Olynthus. Part XIV: Terracottas, 
Lamps, and Coins found in 1934 and 
1938. Pp. xx+533; 175 plates. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952 
(appeared in 1954). Cloth, £10. 


Tuis volume, containing more terracottas, 
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lamps, and coins, is probably the last of the 
Olynthus series; for the inscriptions and the 
historical survey are being published else- 
where. It is most fortunate that a site of such 
chronological importance attracted one of 
the rare archaeologists with the industry and 
conscience to study and publish what they 
have excavated. Classical scholars are greatly 
indebted to Robinson for his achievement 
and example. 

Chapter i offers a preliminary list of terra- 
cottas found in other parts of Macedonia and 
in Thrace. Any information about this little- 
known area is welcome; but since (as Robin- 
son observes) terracottas may anyhow not be 
an index of Greek penetration, it is a pity 
that other Greek finds were not included. 
P. 32: I doubt if anything from Callatis is 
earlier than the sixth century. Add terra- 
cottas and moulds from Odessus in the 
museum at Varna. 

The terracottas from Olynthus and its port 
of Mecyberna receive a general discussion in 
chapter ii. Robinson rightly emphasizes that 
many of those found in houses must have 
been domestic ornaments. The supplemen- 
tary catalogue (which includes a few pieces 
from other sites) follows in chapter iii. 
Generally the illustrations are as clear as may 
be expected and the descriptions seem accu- 
rate, but the commentary is less authoritative. 
Robinson’s dates tend to be too high, since 
he does not allow enough for the survival 
and repetition of moulds (e.g. nos. 7 and 
129—“heirlooms’). There are discrepancies 
between the text and the captions of the 
plates (no. 265) and even within the text (cf. 
p- 40 with nos. 383, 393, 491-2). I add a 
few random comments. No. 14: the pudica 
type comes from Syria rather than Asia 
Minor. No. 24: the attitude does not look 
like an archer’s. No. 157: incompetent 
rather than irreverent. No. 250: it is simpler 
to suppose that several moulds were made 
from the same archetype. The terracottas 
are a dull lot. 

Chapter iv, on lamps, contributes usefully 
to the classification of lamps; and chapter v, 
on coins, also brings something new. The 
appendixes include a valuable ‘Master Con- 
cordance’, which lists what was found at 
Olynthus in each section of the site. To the 
list of reviews of Olynthus xiii add C.R. Ixv. 
243. 

The plates are distressing. Many of the 
photographs have been cut out and re- 
mounted, so that they appear to have a 
double contour. 


R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


C. Decamps DE MERTZENFELD: In- 
ventaire commenté des ivoires phéniciens 
et apparentés découverts dans le Proche- 
Orient. Pp. xi+187; 136 plates in 
portfolio. Paris: de Boccard, 1954. 
Paper, cardboard portfolio, 5,500 fr. 


Tuis is a Corpus of some 1,200 ivories of Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Age date which have 
been found in Syria and adjacent countries. 
The introductory analysis is mainly statistical 
and the catalogue descriptive. The best parts 
of the text are the tables on pp. 3 and 33. 
Most of the ivories catalogued are illustrated, 
a few by photographs and the rest by the 
author’s careful drawings. Many of these 
drawings appear to have been made from 
photographs and perhaps that is why some 
are defective. The denial of North Syrian 
manufacture is not convincing, many un- 
published pieces are inevitably omitted, the 
absence of similar ivories found in Greek and 
Western lands must be regretted, and dimen- 
sions or scales have been forgotten. But 
students of Mycenaean and Orientalizing 
Greek art should find this work useful. 


R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


Myra L. UHLFELDER: De Proprietate 
Sermonum vel Rerum. A Study and 
Critical Edition of a Set of Verbal 
Distinctions. (Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in 
Rome, Vol. XV.) Pp. viii+116. 
Rome: American Academy, 1954. 
Paper. 


Tue work here edited is a collection of 
differentiae, definitions, formulated in the 
interests of purity of language, which point 
the distinction between (generally) synony- 
mous words. The introduction rapidly sur- 
veys the history of differentiae (pp. 3-11: Ad 
Her, iv. 25. 35 is omitted), advancing reasons 
for their continued compilation; considers 
the connexion between ‘distinctions’ and 
other branches of linguistic study, drawing 
examples from the De proprietate sermonum; 
and treats the interrelation of the extant 
collections (the earliest datable ‘set’ belongs 
to the fourth century), examining sources, 
methods of compilation, and types of dis- 
tinction. The present collection is assigned 
(except for the interpolated differentiae 79- 
173, discussed on pp. 25-26) to the fourth or 
fifth century. Use of the non-alphabetical 











arrangement (found in a number of manu- 
scripts) as evidence for an early date is not 
conclusive : retention of the word-order of the 
text commented on is surely possible at any 
period. That the words differentiated belong 
to Classical Latin need not point to an early 
date: more valid, perhaps, is the absence of 
Christian literary influence, though this is 
countered by the claim that ‘the material 
goes back ultimately to the late Republic 
and early Empire’. Parallels cited to support 
this (pp. 27 ff.), and the accompanying dis- 
cussion, lead to the view that this collection, 
which preserves ‘remnants of the lost works 
of Verrius Flaccus and of Pliny’, provides 
(together with other compilations) evidence 
of the subjects of grammatical discussion in 
their day. There follows (pp. 34-43) a 
descriptive conspectus (in approximately 
chronological order) of manuscripts exam- 
ined in the preparation of this edition.’ The 
ninth-century Bruxellensis 1322 (9311-19) 
is curiously eliminated from the apparatus 
because the text of the tenth-century Ber- 
nensis 224 ‘corresponds almost exactly’ to its 
readings, although the former ‘is of unusual 
interest . . . since it is the earliest manuscript 
containing the interpolated differentiae’.? Fol- 
lowing the text, with testimonia and critical 
apparatus, is a table (pp. 87-101) showing 
the relative position of the differentiae in the 
manuscripts and editions cited in the critical 
apparatus. An appendix (pp. 102-13) re- 
lates differentiae in the Liber Glossarum to sets 
already known. Abbreviations used in the 
testimonia are listed (pp. 114-15), and a brief 
bibliography is given. An index of words 
differentiated would have been a _ useful 
addition. 

D. R. BraDLey 
University of Manchester 


Ernst LANGLoTz: Aphrodite in den 
Garten. (Sb. der Heidelberger Akad. 
der Wiss., Ph.-hist. Kl., 1953-54, 
2. Abh.) Pp. 52; 10 plates. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1954. Paper, DM. 18 
ALCAMENES’ statue of Aphrodite in the Gar- 


dens was praised, but not described, by 
Pliny, Pausanias, and Lucian. Unconvincing 





™ Macé’s remarks on manuscripts (in 
De emendando differentiarum libro qui in- 
scribitur de proprietate sermonum, 1900) are ‘in- 
adequate’. 

? It would have been more proper to in- 
clude Bruxellensis 1322, supplementing this 
with the testimony of Bernensis 224 for the 
there omitted differentiae 228-42. 
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attempts to identify it in copies have been 
made by Furtwangler and Schrader. Now 
Langlotz makes another. His argument is 
this. A female reclining on a chair with one 
arm over its back and legs outstretched and 
crossed becomes a popular type in Attic 
vase-painting about 425 B.c. The person re- 
presented is often Aphrodite. There are some- 
times plants in the scene. Therefore the type 
is derived from a statue made about 425 B.c., 
representing Aphrodite, and set up in the 
open. This fits what is known of Alcamenes’ 
statue. But the ‘Olympias’ and other Roman 
works of its type are copies or adaptations 
of a statue of the late fifth century, in the 
prescribed pose, and unsuitable for erection 
in a temple. Therefore their original was 
the Aphrodite of Alcamenes. Though the 
facts are correct, except that Pliny does not 
imply that Alcamenes’ statue was in the 
open, the conclusions do not follow neces- 
sarily and there is one objection not noticed 
by Langlotz. He shows that the ‘Olympias’ 
type is aesthetically improved by an animal 
under the chair, but the vase-paintings have 
no animal. 

The attribution of the head of the Oxford 
‘Sappho’ to the ‘Olympias’ type is interest- 
ing and the composite restoration impressive 
(pls. g-10). The remarks on the differences 
in modelling between bronze and marble are 
salutary, if dispiriting (pp. 17-18). The as- 
sertion that the Romans acquired copies of 
ancient statues not to admire but for domes- 
tic worship is hard to swallow (pp. 20-21). 
The digression on the cult of Aphrodite 
Urania is rather speculative (pp. 28-34). 
The printing of Greek is bad (note pp. 26 
and 36). 

R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


ROBERT Mutu: Trédger der Lebens- 
kraft. Ausscheidungen des Organis- 
mus im Volksglauben der Antike. 
Pp. xiii+184. Vienna: Rohrer, 
1954. Cloth, $3.20. 


Tue author of this work is a pupil of Lesky 
and wrote his book under obvious difficulties 
between 1939 and 1946. He has chosen a not 
unimportant if rather unsavoury department 
of the history of medicine, both scientific and 
popular ; his sub-title is a little misleading in 
this respect, for much of his material is taken 
from the ancient medical writers, and not 
only from those who, like Marcellus Empiri- 
cus, gave much space to recording contem- 
porary folk-beliefs. Whether the claim made 
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on the jacket that he gives us ‘eine Bereiche- 
rung unserer Kenntnis der antiken Volks- 
kunde’ is justified or not is matter of opinion ; 
I should say rather that he has conveniently 
assembled in little space a judicious selection 
of facts already known to students both of 
the history of the art of healing and of popular 
beliefs concerning the body and its ailments, 
and has added thereto a number of references 
to passages which he has not room to excerpt 
and comment upon. The book is thus rather 
a useful and well-arranged summary than 
an exploration of new fields. 

It is a belief so ancient and widespread as 
to be practically universal that anything 
detached from the living body contains what 
may be conveniently described as a portion 
of its life-force, or vital fluid. From this it is 
regularly deduced, firstly, that the life-force 
contained in the separated parts may be 
used for the benefit of another organism 
which is in need of more life, and secondly, 
that the substances in question may be 
operated upon so as to affect the body from 
which they originally came. These beliefs are 
sketched in an introductory chapter ; the rest 
of the book confines itself to the forms the 
beliefs took in classical antiquity, and to the 
three most familiar secretions which a living 
human body most commonly gives off, saliva, 
urine, and faeces. First comes a section (pp. 
26-64) on spittle and spitting. Pp. 64-70 
treat of urine and the strange uses to which 
it was put, and the next two pages speak of 
the solider excreta. Then comes the treat- 
ment of Volksmedizin und Heilungswunder, with 
the same subdivisions as before. From p. 143 
onwards the occurrences of such usages in 
myths is examined. 

As is inevitable with any such subject, a 
number of passages occur in which doubts 
may be raised as to the correctness of 
Muth’s interpretation of his facts. Thus, 
Pp. 49, commenting on Eur. J.T. 1161, 

dméntvo’’ doia yap didwp’ Eros 7d5¢, 
he says that ‘dieses Wort im Munde der 
Priesterin befremdlich klingen mag’, and 
therefore Iphigeneia ‘fiigt selbst gleichsam 
ihrer Rechtfertigung hinzu’. I know no evi- 
dence that a priestess might not with pro- 
priety use dwémrvoa or any like expression of 
abhorrence: Iphigeneia is rather explaining 
why she does not at once answer Thoas’ 
questions. The reason for her actions is so 
horrible that she must in the name of good 
usage, doia, make or pretend to make the 
ritual gesture of spitting before she speaks of 
it. A little farther on (pp. 55 ff.) Muth gives 
an ingenious, I think rather too ingenious, 
explanation of Persius, ii. 31 ff. The old dame 
who is wishing the baby all manner of good 
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luck first touches his forehead and lips with 
her infamis digitus moistened with saliva. 
This, Muth holds, is meant to promote 
understanding (forehead) and eloquence 
(lips) in the child, and the words urentis 
oculos inhibere perita show that in Persius’ time 
the original meaning of the rite was no longer 
understood. I doubt if any such assumption 
be necessary. The string of blessings invoked 
on the infant is surely enough to make the 
evil eye active ; therefore before uttering them 
the granny takes the obvious precaution. 

But against these and a few more places 
where I think Muth wrong, it is only fair to 
set a number of others where he is manifestly 
right in his interpretations of passages which 
have in their time been misunderstood by 
modern commentators less skilled in folklore 
than the ancient authors. One weakness is 
a certain slowness to recognize that much 
folk-medicine is nothing but obsolete pro- 
fessional medicine; but this is to a great 
extent made up for by a number of footnotes 
which give information concerning both 
popular and professional practice, chiefly, 
as is natural, in the German-speaking 
countries. 

H. J. Rose 

St. Andrews 


G. R. Driver: Aramaic Documents of ~ 
the Fifth Century B.C. Pp. xi+59; 25 
plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1954. Cloth, 84s. net. 


Tue publication of the ’Arsam Letters 
(acquired for the Bodleian Library through 
an Egyptian dealer, but from an undisclosed 
site) not only makes aa important contribu- 
tion to Semitic philology, but also sheds new 
and interesting light on conditions in Egypt 
under Achaemenid rule, which, but for Sala- 
mis, might have been the lot of Greece earlier 
in the century. 

The principal person in these letters is 
named ’Argam, without doubt the Apoduns, 
Ap£éavns, or Sapoduns of the Greek historians 
Ctesias and Polyaenus, appointed satrap of 
Egypt by Megabyzus in 455/4 shortly after 
the defeat of the ill-fated Athenian Egyptian 
expedition. It was probably the new satrap 
who annihilated the thirty triremes that 
sailed to its relief. ’Ars’am was evidently a 
prince of the royal house, possibly a grand- 
son of Darius I and the son of an earlier 
satrap of Egypt who perished at Salamis; 
Ctesias reports that he helped to overthrow 
Xerxes II and to place Darius II on the 
Persian throne. 

According to the fifth-century Elephantine 
(Aramaic) papyri ’Arsam was still satrap of 
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Egypt in 411 B.c., when he left Egypt for an 
interval of three years. It was almost cer- 
tainly (as Professor Driver shows) during 
this period of absence that these letters were 
dispatched from the chancery in Susa or 
Babylon. They consist for the most part of 
official or semi-official documents sent out 
by the satrap or with his authority, and are 
mainly concerned with the administration 
of the Egyptian domain-lands held by ’Ar- 
8am himself or by high-placed native Egyp- 
tian or Babylonian officers: they deal with 
such matters as the collection and transport 
of the revenues, new appointments (some- 
times by hereditary right), measures for the 
protection of government property, punish- 
ment of reactionary officers or recalcitrant 
slaves, etc., etc. ; some of the letters are of a 
more personal character, one containing a 
commission for a sculptor to produce eques- 
trian statues, another conveying thanks for 
the dispatch of a cloak. 

Such official documents are of considerable 
historical value, though, in Dr. Driver’s 
judgement, ‘the general character of the 
present collection of letters is such that they 
give hardly any information regarding ’Ar- 
3am’s activities as satrap of Egypt’ (p. 6). 
This is possibly, however, to underestimate 
the value of the new finds, for, in spite of 
the unexciting nature of their contents, the 
tale these letters tell is one of disobedience to 
the satrap, disaffection in the army, unrest 
among slaves, quarrels between high officials, 
with several references to a revolt in Egypt 
which had broken out a few years earlier. 
There is little doubt (as Dr. Driver points 
out) that this last event refers to the abortive 
Egyptian uprising in 411 B.c., the year that 
*Ar’am returned to Susa, in the course of 
which the Jewish temple at Elephantine 
was destroyed. The new texts suggest that 
there was widespread disaffection and unrest 
in the Egypt of the last decade of the fifth 
century; it is not surprising that it ended 
in a nationalistic uprising in 404 which 
brought the end of Achaemenid power in 
Egypt. 

These documents, so remarkably pre- 
served (the first proof of the Greek historian’s 
statement that leather was used by the Per- 
sians for writing purposes), are at times in a 
ruinous condition, but many are almost 
fully legible: they have been painstakingly 
deciphered in this magnificent folio edition 
(a model of Oxford book-production as well 
as of Oxford scholarship), with complete 
text, translation, and copious philological 
notes. 


MATTHEW BLAcK 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews 
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J. C. Dancy: A Commentary on I Mac- 
cabees. Pp. viii+206; 2 maps. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1954. Cloth, 18s. 
net. 


Tue First Book of Maccabees is of primary 
importance for the historian of the period 
with which it deals, whether his main in- 
terest be the history of the Hellenistic Age 
or the history of pre-Christian Judaism. But 
although a good deal has been written about 
the Hellenistic Age in general, about the 
Seleucids in particular, and about the Mac- 
cabaean movement within Judaism, there is 
a surprising dearth of studies in English on 
I Maccabees itself. Dancy’s book, therefore, 
is sure of a welcome for this reason alone. 
He was motivated to write it by the fact 
that I Maccabees is a set text in the Prelimi- 
nary Examination for Theology at Oxford ; 
and the needs of candidates preparing for 
this examination are his first concern. But 
he has aimed also at satisfying ‘professional 
scholars’. He provides accordingly a full 
Introduction dealing with the historical 
background (the section on Chronology, in- 
cluding a review of the various calendars 
used, being especially valuable), the other 
historical sources (both Jewish and Greek), 
and such matters as one would expect to 
find in any commentary on I Maccabees 
(e.g. textual tradition, sources, and historical 
reliability—here Dancy believes that internal 
evidence makes it certain that the narrative 
is in many cases based on first-hand reports, 





that the written sources used are for the most 
part trustworthy, and that the whole bears 
the imprint of the sober historian). The Com- 
mentary proper is likewise replete with exact 
information and deals adequately and fairly 
with points in dispute: the discussion of the 
precise meaning of the ‘abomination of deso- 
lation’ at i. 54 may be instanced as an 
example. 

Of the scholarship behind the work there 
can be no question. Dancy lays no claim to 
be original. He has been content instead to 
distil the essence of the best of his predec- 
cessors and present it in serviceable form. If 
the result is not entirely successful it is be- 
cause he has not gauged accurately the mean 
between his candidate for the Preliminary 
Examination and ‘the professional scholar’. 
Throughout there is both too much and too 
little. In the Introduction the Preliminary 
candidate will inevitably get bogged in the 
morass of detail on the numerical crypto- 
grams of the Book of Daniel; but the ‘pro- 
fessional’ (if he should be seriously interested 
in the subject) will equally inevitably seek 
his information elsewhere. Similarly, in the 
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Commentary, the exposition of Abel’s emen- 
dation at x. 47 seems unnecessarily clumsy: 
the non-Hebraist has the emendation ex- 
plained at length, while the Hebraist is left 
without the essential linguistic data from 
which to judge its cogency. Dancy would 
have been well advised to prune rather more 


and compress rather less. 
H. F. D. Sparks 
Oriel College, Oxford 


De Wirt T. Starnes: Renaissance 
Dictionaries. Pp. xii+427; 17 line 
plates. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1954. Cloth, $6. 


Tus long work deals with English-Latin and 
Latin-English dictionaries from 1440 to edi- 
tions later than 1736. Starnes makes a careful 
and accurate study of twenty-three diction- 
aries and their several editions. He traces the 
sources and interdependence of the texts, 
demonstrating by frequent and full parallel 
tabulations from different dictionaries. He 
illustrates with excellent line-plate reproduc- 
tions of title and text pages. The study is 
completed by appendixes, notes, a brief 
bibliography, and a comprehensive index. 
Possibly the most interesting section is that 
devoted to fifteenth-century works including 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, the Catholicon 
Anglicum, the Medulla Grammatice, and the 
Ortus Vocabulorum; here Starnes underesti- 
mates the difficulties caused to lexicographers 
by the enormous variety of spelling and the 
persistence of the medieval habit of oral trans- 
mission. Of the later dictionaries the most 
important are those of Elyot, Morelius, 
Huloet, Baret, and Rider in the sixteenth, 
of Holyoke in the seventeenth, and of 
Ainsworth in the eighteenth century. Starnes 
attempts to show the development of lexico- 
graphical technique, starting from the en- 
cyclopaedic dictionaries which contained a 
great deal of grammatical, biographical, and 
mythical information (and misinformation), 
arranged alphabetically or etymologically or 
topically, and progressing to the logical and 
intelligible arrangement achieved by Ains- 
worth. But in spite of the several summaries, 
such a wealth of detailed information is pre- 
sented that the general trends are obscured. 
False impressions are caused because the 
scope of the book is restricted to deal only 
with dictionaries which use English. In the 
Renaissance proper, scholarship was not 
confined by national boundaries; the com- 
pilation of dictionaries was a major activity 
between 1480 and 1550, and much of it was 
based on the work of Hugo of Pisa, John 
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Garland, and John Balbi. Yet they are all 
too briefly discussed by Starnes. Continental 
lexicographers who produced multilingual 
dictionaries and vocabularies (often of ten or 
more tongues) are not mentioned; for ex- 
ample, the trilingual dictionaries of Servilius 
and Dasypodius, who are not generally 
known, but about whom much is recorded, 
were printed in a very large number of edi- 
tions in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
published mainly at Antwerp, whence there 
is evidence of the export of books, including 
dictionaries, to England. Such books, which 
must have had some influence on English 
scholars, fall outside Starnes’s scope; on the 
other hand, the trilingual dictionaries of the 
French scholars Morel and Veron and those 
based on Pelegromius and Junius, although 
not of great significance, are discussed with 
some detail because they include English. 
A major criticism, however, is that while the 
writings of Valla, Calepinus, Budaeus, Dolet, 
and Stephanus are very frequently cited and 
quoted, there is no critical appreciation of 
their work, although it was of supreme im- 
portance in Latin lexicography; Gesner is 
quickly dismissed; Reuchlin and Trebellius 
are not mentioned. Moreover, although there 
was little distinction in the Renaissance be- 
tween grammar and dictionary, and gram- 
matical research was of extreme importance, 
there is no appreciation of the influence of 
scholars such as Lily and Linacre. 

Starnes is Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Texas and has spent 15 years 
working on this subject. It is disappointing 
therefore that he does not discuss the in- 
fluence of English-Latin scholarship on Eng- 
lish literature. There is no mention, for 
instance, of translators like Heywood and 
Newton; there is nothing beyond the mere 
remark (p. 109) that ‘Cooper’s Thesaurus was 
the standard reference work during the for- 
mative period of Spenser, Marlowe, Shake- 
speare, and Ben Jonson, and must have been 
one of the books consulted in common by 
them and their contemporaries’. Shakespeare 
is given one further mention, the others none. 
Considerable information can be found about 
the reference books available to English 
writers; much has been done by Anders, 
Baldwin, and Watson, and Starnes could 
profitably have developed his theme on these 
lines. It would also have been useful to com- 
pile information about the numbers of dic- 
tionaries printed, their probable circulation 
and availability. For instance, records show 
that Eton was using Calepinus in 1561 and 
St. Paul’s School Stephanus’ Thesaurus in 
1583 (? in preference to Starnes’s ten 
dictionaries of the sixteenth century). A 
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painstaking and scholarly book, disappoint- 
ing in its conclusions. 

J. M. T. CHariton 
University College of 
North Staffordshire 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
Vol. LXI. Pp. 186; 12 plates. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1953. Cloth, 40s. net. 


Tue article of widest appeal in this volume 
is Professor W. C. Greene’s ‘Platonism and 
its Critics’. He describes Platonism as ‘a 
living attitude’ which supplies the compre- 
hensive framework needed by all kinds of 
departmentalized interests, from natural 
science to modern literature and philosophy, 
if they are to escape from the bondage of 
too narrow presuppositions. Contrasting the 
Platonic acceptance of absolute values and 
objective ethical principles with some modern 
mechanistic and relativistic trends, he sees 
some hope that such studies as economics, 
politics, sociology, and even biology and 
physics, may once more recognize ‘final 
causes’ and the freedom of the will, and dis- 
card the determinism which has vitiated their 
more infantile phases. Popper’s notion that 
Plato himself adopted a deterministic inter- 
pretation of human history is merely one 
example of the ‘mainly wrongheaded inter- 
pretation’ on which much recent hostility to 
Piato has relied. Attacks on the theory of 
ideas come under the same head, for ‘as 

concepts in use’ the ideas are accepted ‘even 

by pragmatists’ as the necessary alternative 

to logical chaos. On Plato’s authoritarianism 

it is pointed out that there is a vast difference 

between totalitarian views of man and Plato’s 

conception ‘of man as a rational being’. On 

this question something might well have been 

added on the Platonic doctrine of freedom 
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(e.g. Rep. 590) and perhaps on the spirit of 
tolerance embodied in Plato’s practical ad- 
vice to his political friends (Ep. vii). 

On the question ‘Ionia, Leader or Fol- 
lower?’ G. M. A. Hanfmann presents the 
answer suggested by evidence from architec- 
ture and pottery: the Ionian cities do not 
date either from the Bronze Age or from the 
Dark Age which succeeded it. They had 
therefore no inheritance of Mycenaean cul- 
ture to pass on; and in fact do not become 
important until the eighth century or achieve 
‘cultural leadership’ in Greece until the ar- 
chaic period, and then only for a short time. 

At the suggestion of Cherniss, J. B. 
McDiarmid has studied ‘Theophrastus on the 
Presocratic Causes’. A close examination of 
the Physical Opinions affords no evidence that 
Theophrastus exercised independent judge- 
ment upon the Presocratics. Repeating the 
accounts given in Metaphysics A, he merely 
supplemented them with material, rather 
arbitrarily selected, from other works of 
Aristotle, whose ‘unhistorical’ standpoint is 
already well known. Indeed he increased the 
‘distortion’ by unhappy juxtapositions of 
conflicting interpretations offered by his 
master, especially as the context is sup- 
pressed, and his habit is to make quite 
definite what Aristotle left vague or tenta- 
tive. There are also some grounds for suspect- 
ing that Theophrastus made no thorough 
study of the Presocratic writings; he may 
merely have referred to a collection of ex- 
cerpts compiled for use in the Lyceum. The 
verdict: Theophrastus is ‘even less trust- 
worthy than Aristotle’. 

In ‘Stylistic Problems m Greek and Roman 
Archaistic Reliefs’ C. Mitchell describes with 
illustrations some points in the history of this 
technique. The volume concludes with sum- 

maries of Ph.D. theses. 


University of Sheffield 


OF 


J. TATE 


PERIODICALS 


DIONISO 
New Series XVII (1954) 


F. C. Gorschen, Zu Aischylos’ Satyrdrama der 
* Theoroi e Isthmiastai’: considers some textual 
points in P. Ox. 2162 ; gives an interpretation 
of the whole fragment, and discusses the 
possibility of conjecturally grouping plays 
into trilogies and tetralogies; proposes to 





read in Aesch. fr. 74. 6 tpi’? ddiavros oaxn. 
R. Cantarella, Fata Menandri: traces the 
history of Menander’s text from the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era, and refutes 
Renaissance evidence for its survival in the 
Byzantine tradition after the 6th century. 
P. Frasinetti, Nevio e Annibale: v.57 Ribb.? of 
Naevius’ Guminasticus appears from verbal 
correspondences with Liv. 21. 36-7 and Sil. 
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Ital. 2.640 ff. torefer to Hannibal’s demolition 
of rocks with fire and vinegar; it is part of a 
hymn to Cupido, god of desire and ambition, 
as in Sil. Ital. 4. 99-100. A. Garzya, Euri- 
pidea I: in Hec. 398 keeps text, with a question 
mark afer d6zoia, which echoes més of the 
preceding verse; in Hec. 503-4 takes péra 
with both 7xw and 7éupavros, understanding 
ge as object; in Tro. 1171 f. translates ‘Ora 
queste cose tu non sai, per averle vedute e 
conosciute a tuo vantaggio, ed uso non ne 
facesti, pur avendone nelle case’. A. Plebe, 
L’impiego comico della nella Lisistrata e nelle 
Ecclesiazuse e le sue origini nella comedia dorica: 
discusses the uses, both serious and comic 
(parodistic) of some types of didvora and 
yvwpn in Sicilian comedy, and their develop- 
ment into elements of purely comic tech- 
nique in Aristophanes. G. L. Luzzatto, Due 
trasposizioni dal teatro greco di Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal: WHofmannsthal’s adaptation of 
Alcestis destroys the beauty and unity of the 
play ; his Oedipus und die Sphinx, on the other 
hand, is amongst his most grandiose thea- 
trical works. F. Fochi, Saggi di traduzione da 
Sofocle: extracts from translations of Philo- 
ctetes, O.T., O.C. G. L. Luzzatto, Ricordo di 
Ettore Bignone: an appreciation of the quali- 
ties of Bignone’s translations from Greek. 
Notiziario; Report, press notices, and photo- 
graphs of the productions of P.V. and 
Antigone in the Greek theatre at Syracuse, 


May-June 1954. 


Fasc. 3-4 

M. A. Dosi, Menandro dr turgo e creatore 
di caratteri: after interpretative summaries of 
Samia, Kolax, Misoumenos, Perikeiromene, Geor- 
gos, Epitrepontes, discusses their chief charac- 
ters, and shows Menander’s progressive 
liberation from the stock figures of New 
Comedy. G. L. Luzzatto, Opinioni sulla 
traduzione: collects views on the nature and 
value of translation from a number of 
writers from Maimonides to Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo. P. Griffo, L’ubicazione del 
Teatro di Agrigento: that Acragas had a 
theatre is a priori highly probable and not 
disproved by the negative results of P. Mar- 
coni’s excavations ; other possibilities include 
a site on the southern slope of the hill of 
Agrigento. C. Ferrari, Saggio di traduzione 
poetica: le Troiane di Euripide (vv. 709-79; 
1060-1117; 1118-32). 





MNEMOSYNE 
4th Series, VIII (1955), Fasc. 2 


A. Heyboer, Plato Meno 86e-87a: a mathe- 
matical and grammatical commentary: é 
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drobécews means ‘after laying a foundation’ ; 
xwpiov is an area with the underlying con- 
cept of a rectangle; tpiywvov is adjectival, 
and és révde tov KUKAov . . . Tplywvov evrabFvas 
denotes ‘stretching’ (i.e. inscribing) it tri- 
angularly in the given circle; wapareivew 
mapa means ‘stretch lengthwise as a rectangle 
along’; rovov7w xwpiw ofov does not imply a 
geometrically similar figure. W. den Boer, 
Religion and Literature in Hadrian’s Policy: 
Hadrian’s is a complex character, archaistic 
and rhetorical; in religion he was eclectic; 
his deification of Antinous shows genuine 
grief expressed by one who linked Egyptian 
religious concepts (cf. Pap. Osl. iii. 78) with 
Roman literary reminiscences; while rever- 
ing Augustus, he seems to have followed 
Caligula’s policy with regard to Egypt; 
Carcopino may be right in thinking Aelius 
Verus was a natural son of the emperor. 
W. Vollgraff, Une épitaphe médiévale trouvée a 
Maestricht: reconstructs: iste lapis ne evellatur, 
quia malus subtendatur. | o lec{t]o[r, liJtteras qui 
vis intendere scr[ip]ta[s], | sis mem[or] hic animae 
cuius req[uJiescere ter[reum] | corpus [in] hoc antro 
scimus, quod, pro dolo[r, hic est]. | [o u]tinam 
q[uog]uo nunc abstraxisse v{alerent] | [igne pit 
votis hjom[inem mlis[erum. . . .]; these he calls 
‘hexamétres impeccables’ [sic]. H. Wagen- 
voort, Ad Verg. Catal. 10. 19: for coeperat read 
the Terentian coeperet, since the Catullan 
model (iv. 20) has the subjunctive. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 
3 Sér., XXIX 1 (1955) 


E. Benveniste, Pubes et publicus: populus is the 
body of citizens as opposed to the individual, 
pubes the class of adult fighters and voters; 
the adv. publice is a cross-formation between 
pubice (nBndev) from pubes and poplice 
(mavdnyuei) from populus; the adj. publicus is a 
secondary formation from it. P. Chantraine, 
Le déchiffrement de l’écriture linéaire B a Cnossos 
et a Pylos: a critical survey of the results of 
Ventris and Chadwick and Furumark. P. 
Courcelle, Pages inédites de Grillius sur le ‘De 
inventione’: Paris B.N. lat. 2450, fol. 13 is a 
fragment of a commentary on Cic. De Inv. 
i. 24, probably of the last part of the com- 
mentary of the fifth-century rhetorician 
Grillius which as we have it breaks off at i. 
22. P. Louis, Le mot ioropia chez Aristote: a 
summary of the fairly well known history of 
the word. E. Des Places, Un pseudo-témoin des 
‘Lois’ de Platon: the seventeenth-century 
Ravennas 380 does not contain either Laws ii 
(as Martin’s inventory says) or Laws xii (as 
Bernicoli’s) ; it does contain a good text of 
the Poetics up to 1457°17 with interesting 
readings (including ws IT¢poas at 144815). 





RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 
XCVIII. 2 (1955) 


E. G. Turner, A Ptolemaic scrap of Plato, 
Sophistes: P. Hib. 228 (270-230 B.c.) offers 
no support to the deletions, alterations, and 
inversions of nineteenth-century editors. H. 


Erbse, Vier Bemerkungen zu Herodot: (1) If 


Herodotus did give a reading c. 445, it must 
have been very different from our text; (2) 
in Hdt. praef. ‘Adxapvnocéos is the original 
reading, @ovpiov is not a variant but a con- 
jecture; (3) the gaps and confusions in the 
sketch of Egyptian history are the result of 
Herodotus’ dependence on information actu- 
ally supplied during a short visit to Egypt; 
(4) the explanation of the aizin of vii. 213. 3 
is given at 226. 1-2, since 6 Tpnxinos feivos is 
Athenades, who killed Ephialtes to avenge 
Dienekes. A. Barigazzi, Epicarmo e la Figura 
di Ulisse jovxos: restores P. Rainer (Mitt. 
Samm. Pap. Rainer v, pp. 1 ff.) and interprets 
it as showing Odysseus evading his duty to 
enter Troy as a spy through his preference of 
jovxia to diroriia. K. Wellesley, The Date 
of Composition of Tacitus, Annals ii: from 
epigraphic evidence bearing on the meaning 
of mare rubrum at A. ii. 61, concludes that 
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A. ii was written between 108 and 114, and 
that Tacitus was not accurately informed 
concerning the frontiers of Egypt in the first 
century. W. Capelle, Das Problem der 
Urzeugung bei Aristoteles und Theophrast und in 
der Folgezeit: spontaneous generation was no 
problem for Aristotle, who never doubted its 
reality. Theophrastus agreed in principle 
with Aristotle. In spite of the Atomists’ 
denial of the possibility of spontaneous 
generation, popular belief in it supported by 
the authority of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
remained unshaken for 1,900 years. F. 
Dornsieff, Zu Moschos’ Europe: rejects the 
attempts of Wilamowitz and Maas to expel 
the references to Oeds in lines 135, 140, and 
152. V. Pisani, Zur lateinischen Wortgeschichte : 
(1) connects facula with ¢axedos; (2) con- 
nects capillus with Skt. kaparda (= ‘braided 
hair’) ; (3) aeris (C.ILL. x. 5779 = I.L.S. 3071) 
is dat. pl. from aiso- (= ‘deus’); (4) Bdvdov 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. AAdBavda) in the Interpola- 
tion is a confused memory of banda (Du 
Cange, s.v.1). A. Traina, Ad Velleium ii. 
129. 1; reads Ti. Caesaris tabula. A. Thier- 
felder, De morbo hepatiario: in Plaut. Curc. 239, 
morbus hepatiarius is not a genuine disease, but 
a pun on hepatium (= foie gras). 
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Marcadé’s Recueil des signatures de sculpteurs 
grecs, 218 

Marchesi’s Arnobii adversus nationes libri, 212 

Marcus’s Philo, Supplement (I and II), 107 

Marra’s Tertulliani De Spectaculis, De Fuga in 
Persecutione, De Pallio, 321 

Marsh-Scullard’s History of the Roman World 
from 146 to 30 B.C., 186 

Martin’s (E.) Trois documents de musique grecque 
and Essai sur les rythmes de la chanson grecque 
antique, 8 

Martin’s (J.) Lucreti de rerum natura libri, 1'71 

Marx’s The Meaning of Aristotle’s ‘Ontology’ , 31.7 

Massa’s Rogeri Baconi Moralis Philosophia, 214 

Meander (1954, 2), summary of article in, 124 

Meiggs (R.) on Meritt, Wade-Gery, and 
McGregor’s The Athenian Tribute Lists (IV), 


113 

Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor’s The 
Athenian Tribute Lists (IV), 113 

Merlan’s From Platonism to Neoplatonism, 58 

Michell (H.) Oreichalkos, 21; Kéxxos or 
Kermes, 246 

Minio-Paluello’ s Aristoteles Latinus (IV 2 and 
XXII), 159 

Minoan Linear B script, 25, 182 ff. 








Mnemosyne summarized (4th S. VII 1-3), 
122; (VII 4, VIII 1), 227; (VIII 2), 333 
Momniigliano (A.) on Manni’s Trebellio Pol- 
lione, Le Vite di Valeriano e di Gallieno and 
Hohl’s Uber die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Hi- 
storia Augusta, 222 

Moritz (L. A.) Pliny, NV.H. xviii 85: 246 

Morrison (J. S.) Socrates and Antiphon, 8 

Moule’s An Idiom Book of New Testament 
Greek, 167 

Mozley (J. H.) on Thomson’s Prudentius (II), 
110 

Mugler’s Deux thémes de la cosmologie grecque, 46 

Mugnier’s Aristote, Petits Traités d’Histoire 
Naturelle, 61 

Mulder’s Statii Thebaidos liber secundus, 283 

Musurillo’s The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, 304 

Muth’s Trdger der Lebenskraft, 328 

Myres’s Geographical History in Greek Lands, 89 


Nenci’s Hecataei Milesii Fragmenta, 263 

Nicholas (J. B. K. M.) on Berger’s Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary of Roman Law, 179 

Niketas’s To AeoBtaxd MnvodAdsyio, 207 

Nisbet (R. G. M.) on Boyancé’s Cicéron, 
Pour Cluentius, 73 

Nock (A. D.) on Marcus’s Philo, Supplement (I 
and II), 107 

Norberg’s La poésie latine rythmique du haut 
moyen dge, 289 

Numminen’s Quo modo Cicero de Lucretio (et 
quodam Sallustio) iudicaverit, 209 


Oksala’s Die griechischen Lehnwérter in den 
Prosaschriften Ciceros, 210 

Oldfather’s Diodorus Siculus (V1), 317 

Oliver’s The Ruling Power, 162 

Oost’s Roman Policy in Epirus and Acarnania, 
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Opstelten’s Humanistisch en Religieus Standpunt 
in de Moderne Beschouwing van Sophocles, 315 
Opuscula Archaeologica (VII), 224 
Opuscula Atheniensia (1), 117 


Page’s Corinna, 33 

Pallotino’s Testimonia Linguae Etruscae, 298 

Papastavrou (S. J.) on Niketas’s To Ae- 
oBtaxd MnvodAdyo, 207 

papyri, 143 

Paratore’s Virgilio, 173 

Parry’s Three Comedies of Plautus, 320 

Patmos Scholia, 134 

eo 4 s Realencyclopédie, publication of XXI 2, 


Ponendh and Bell’s Passages for Greek transla- 
tion for Lower Forms, 312 

Pearson (L.) on Nenci’s Hecataei Milesii 
Fragmenta, 263 

Peretti’s Teognide, 3 

Périphanakis’s Les SS pistes et le Droit, 196 

Pettazzoni’s Le religione nella Grecia antica, 113 

Philippson’s Die griechischen Landschaften (I 
2-3), QI 

Pisani and Pokorny’s Allgemeine und Vergleich- 
ende Sprachwissenschaft: Indogermanistik, 
Keltologie, 203 

Plommer (H. 3 on Shoe’s Profiles of Western 

Greek Mouldings, 118; on Robert’s Trois 

Sanctuaires de Délos, Jannoray’s Le Gymnase 
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de Delphes, and Amandry’s La Colonne des 
Naxiens et le Portique des Athéniens a Delphes, 
219 

Poland, Latin teaching in, 124 

Pol’s Studia Ruhnkeniana, 215 

Potter (K. R.) on Remy and Dunil- 
Marquebreucq’s Erasme, Dulce bellum in- 
expertis, 215 

Potts’s Aristotle on the Art of Fiction, 197 


Raeder’s Ein Problem in griechischer Syntax, 103 

Raymond’s Macedonian Regal Coinage to 
413 B.C., 115 

Redard’s Recherches sur xp, xpijc8ar, 206 

Rees (B. R.) The Ten-day Week: fresh 
papyrological evidence, 143 

Rees (D. A.) on Klibansky’s Platonis Par- 
menides nec non Procli Commentarium latine, 
66; on Crawford’s Averrois Commentarium 
Magnum in Aristotelis de Anima libros, 68; on 
Minio-Paluello’s Aristoteles Latinus (IV 2 
and XXIII), 159; on Armstrong’s Plotinus, 
201; on Massa’s Rogeri Baconi Moralis 
Philosophia, 214; on Marx’s The Meaning of 
Aristotle’s ‘Ontology’, 317 

Reimer’s even tegen Thebe, 101 

Remy and Dunil- gua Erasme, 
Dulce bellum inexpertis, 2 

Revue de Philologie summaried (XXVIII 2), 
228; (XXIX 1), 33 

Reynolds (J. M) a Welin’s Studien zur 
Topographie des Forum Romanum, 223; on 
Opuscula Archaeologica (VII), 224; on War- 
mington’s The North African Provinces from 
Diocletian to the Vandal Conquest, 324 

Rheinisches Museum summarized (XCVII 3), 
123; (XCVII 4, XCVIII 1), 229; 
(XCVIII 2), 334 

Richter’s Catalogue of Greek Sculptures in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and 
Handbook of the Greek Collection, 309 

Riesenfeld’s Repertorium Lexicographicum Grae- 


cum, 314 
Robert’s Trois Sanctuaires de Délos, 219 
Robertson (A. S.) on a 's The Six Main 

Aes Coinages of Augustus, 8 
woe (D. S.) on Snell’s Pindari Car- 


hahiaoshs (D. M.) Excavations at Olynthus 
(XIV), 326 

Robinson’s (R.) Plato’s Earlier Dialectic 
(second edition), 50 

Rose (H. J.) Arnobius iv 12: 20; on Hunger’s 
Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen Mytho- 
logie, 93; on Reimer’s Zeven tegen Thebe, 
101; on Bourboulis’s Studies in the History of 
Modern Greek Story-Motives, 108; on Pet- 
* tazzoni’s Le religione nella Grecia antica, 113; 
on Festugiére’s La Révélation d’Hermés 
Trismégiste (III), 166; on Graves’s The 
Greek Myths, 208; on Marchesi’s Arnobii 
adversus nationes libri, 212; on Festugiére 
and Nock’s Hermés Trismégiste (III-IV), 
275; on Festugiére’s La Révélation d’Hermés 
Trismégiste (IV), 276; on Dumézil’s Rituels 
indo-européens a Rome, 307; on Baglio’s Il 
‘Prometeo’ di Eschilo alla luce delle storie di 
Erodoto, 315; on Opstelten’s Humanistisch 
en Religieus Standpunt in de Moderne Beschou- 





wing van Sophocles, 315; on Handford’s 
Fables of Aesop, 319; on Ruelle’s Virgile, 
Choix de Bucoliques, 320; on Westrup’s Jn- 
troduction to Early Roman Law (V 2), 325; 
on Muth’s Trager der Lebenskraft, 328 
Rostovtzeff, Bellinger, Brown, and Welles’s 
The Excavations at Dura-Europos (III), 116 
Rudberg’s (G.) Gedanke und Gefiihl, 103 
Rudberg’s (S. Y.) Etudes sur la tradition manu- 
scrite de S. Basile, 203 
Ruelle’s Virgile, Choix de Bucoliques, 320; on 
Ebersolt’s Orient and Occident, 323 
Rumpf’s a und Zeichnung, 86 
Runciman (S.) on Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
(VII), 220; on Ebersoit’s Orient and Occident, 


323 

Russell (D. A.) on Hubert’s Plutarchi 
Moralia (VI 1) and Ziegler and Pohlenz’s 
Plutarchi Moralia (V1 3), 160 


Sadurska’s Inscriptions latines et monuments 
Sunéraires romains au Musée National de 
Varsovie, 225 

Sandbach (F. 
mina, 175 

Sarton’s Ancient Science through the Golden Age 
of Greece, 196 

Schlumberger’s L’Argent grec dans l’Empire 
Achéménide, 115 

Schnayder’s De Itinerariis Poematis Romanorum, 
112 

Schrédinger’s Nature and the Greeks, 260 

Scullard (H. H.) on Grimal’s Le siécle des 
Scipions, 69; on Biichner’s Der Aufbau von 
Sallusts Bellum Jugurthinum, 177; on Gar- 
zetti’s Plutarchi Vita Caesaris, 270; on 
Lepore’s Jl Princeps ciceroniano, 300 

Seel’s Cicero, Orator, 74 

Severyns’s Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de 
Proclos (III), 152 

Shoe’s Profiles of Western Greek Mouldings, 118 

Simon (J. H.) on Wuilleumier’s Cicéron, Au 
Sénat, Au Peuple, Sur Sa Maison, 71; on 
Seel’s Cicero, Orator, 74; on Lee’s Ciceronis 
Paradoxa Stoicorum, 211 

Sinclair (T. A.) on Vanhoutte’s La Philo- 
sophie politique de Platon dans les ‘Lois’, 268; 
on Humbert’s Syntaxe grecque (second edi- 
tion), 291 

Skutsch (O.), Aunus, 19 

Smith (W. K.) on Dahlmann’s Varros Schrift 
‘de poematis’, 209 

Smith’s Problems Historical and Numismatic in 
the Reign of Augustus, 187 

Snell’s Pindari carmina, 31 

Snook’s A Modern Latin Course (I), 312 

Soretti’s Der platonische Dialog Hippias Maior, 52 

Sparks (H. F. D.) on Chadwick’s Origen, 
Contra Celsum, 110; on Zuntz’s The Text of 
the Epistles, 202; on Dancy’s A Commentary 
on I Maccabees, 330 

Starnes’s Renaissance Dictionaries, 331 

Stevens (P. T.), Aristophanes, Frogs, 788- 


H.) on Barber’s Properti car- 


94: 235 

Stubbings (F. H.) on - Caskey, and 
Rawson’s Troy (III), 1 

SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 121, 
227, 332 

Svennung’s Belt und Baltisch, 226 
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Syme (R.) on Marsh-Scullard’s History of 
the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.C., 186 
Szelest’s De Pausaniae clausulis, 107 


Tarrant (D.) on Soretti’s Der platonische 
Dialog Hippias Maior, 52; on Albini’s 
Platone, Ione, 316 

Tate (J.) on Zafiropulo’s Empédocle, 48; on 
Vilhena’s Le probléme de Socrate and Socrate 
et la légende platonicienne, 56; on van Gron- 
ingen’s In the Grip of the Past, 64; on 
de Selincourt’s Herodotus and Warner’s 
Thucydides, 102; on Derbolav’s Der Dialog 
‘Kratylos’, 105; on Hackforth’s Plato’s 
Phaedrus, 157; on Périphanakis’s Les 
Sophistes et le Droit, 196; on Potts’s Aristotle 
on the Art of Fiction, 197; on Tovar’s 
Aristoteles, Retorica, 198; on Gomme’s The 
Greek Attitude to Poetry and History, 254; on 
Luther’s Weltansicht und Geistesleben, 257; 
on Koller’s Die Mimesis in der Antike, 258; 
on Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
(LXI), 332 

Teubner Texts: Lucretius, 171; Menander 
(II), 148; Pindar, 31; Plutarch’s Moralia 
(VI 1 and 3), 160 

Thomas (J. A. C.) on Turner’s Introduction 
to the Study of Roman Private Law, 212 

Thomson (J. O.) on van de Woestijne’s La 
Periégése de Priscien, 112; on Schnayder’s 
De Itinerariis Poematis Romanorum, 112; on 
Svennung’s Belt und Baltisch, 226 

Thomson’s Prudentius (II), 110 

three stones, apotropaic use of, 19 

Tovar’s Aristoteles, Retorica, 198 

Toynbee (J. M. C.) on Rumpf’s Malerei und 
Keichnung, 86; on Jucker’s Vom Verhdltnis 
der Rémer zur bildenden Kunst der Griechen, 
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Tredennick’s Plato, The Last Days of Socrates, 
316 

turba ‘family circle’, 140 f. 

Turner (E. G.) on Bell’s Cults and Creeds in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt, 97; on Miusurillo’s 
The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, 304 

Turner’s Introduction to the Study of Roman 
Private Law, 212 


Uhlfelder’s De Proprietate Sermonum vel Rerum, 
327 
unus, idiomatic use of, 139 f. 


van den Hout’s Frontonis Epistulae (1), 285 

van de Woestijne’s La Periégése de Priscien, 112 

van Groningen’s In the Grip of the Past, 64 

Vanhoutte’s La Philosophie politique de Platon 
dans les ‘Lois’, 268 

van Norren’s Plaut janus, 222 

Ventris and Chadwick’s Evidence for Greek 
Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives, 182 

Vilhena’s Le probléme de Socrate and Socrate et 
la légende platonicienne, 56 

Vogt’s Sklaverei und Humanitat im Klassischen 





Walbank (F. W.) on Holleaux’s Rome, la 
Macédoine et l’ Orient grec (1), 220; on Oost’s 
Roman Policy in Epirus and Acarnania, 303 

Warman, Sutherland, and Macdonald’s 
From Pericles to Cleophon, 312 

on (B. H.) on Goodchild’s Tabula 
Imperii Romani: Lepcis Magna, Cyrene, 306 
Warmington’s The North African Provinces 
JSrom Diocletian to the Vandal Conquest, 324. 

Warner’s Thucydides, 102 

Watt (W. S.) on Oksala’s Die griechischen 
Lehnwérter in den Prosaschriften Ciceros, 210; 
on Numminen’s Quo modo Cicero de Lucretio 
(et quodam Sallustio) iudicaverit, 209 

Webb’s The Names of the Stars, 88 

Webster (T. B. L.) on Brommer’s Herakles, 


114 

Webster’s Studies in Later Greek Comedy, 149 

Wehrli’s Herakleides Pontikos, 1 

Weidauer’s Thukydides und die hippokratischen 
Schriften, 265 

Welin’s Studien zur Topographie des Forum 
Romanum, 223 

Wells (A. F.) on Martin’s Lucreti de rerum 
natura libri, 171 

Werhahn’s Gregorit Nazianzeni Xvbyxpiors 
Biwv, 202 

Westerink’s Proclus Diadochus, Commentary on 
the First Alcibiades of Plato, 271 

Westrup’s Introduction to Early Roman Law (V 
2), 325 

Whitfield (B. G.) Olorpos, 12 

Whittick (G. C.) on Legrand’s Hérodote 
VIII, 195 

Wild’s Plato’s Modern Enemies, 53 

Winnington-Ingram (R. P.) Two Latin 
Idioms, 139; on Martin’s Trois documents 
de musique grecque and oy sur les rythmes de 
la chanson grecque antique, 

Woodhead (A. G.) on Marsadé 's Recueil des 
signatures de sculpteurs grecs, 218; on Bloch 
and Joffroy’s L’Alphabet du cratére de Vix, 
225; on Sadurska’s Inscriptions latines et 
monuments funéraires romains au Musée 
National de Varsovie, 225; on Fraser and 
Bean’s The Rhodian Peraea and Islands, 325 

Wright (T. E.) on Campbell’s Horace, Odes 
and Epodes (re-edited), 75 

Wuilleumier’s Cicéron, Au Sénat, Au Peuple, Sur 
Sa Maison, 71 


Young (D. C. C.) on Peretti’s Teognide, 35; 
on Campbell’s Frithegodi Breuiloquium uitae 
Beati Wilfredi et Wulfstani Nerratio metrica 
de Sancto Swithuno, 213; on Norberg’s La 
poésie latine rythmique du haut moyen age, 289 
Young’s The Women of Greek Tragedy, 101 


Zafiropulo’s Empédocle, 48 
Ziegler and Pohlenz’s Plutarchi Moralia (VI 


3), 160 ; 
Zuntz’s The Text of the Epistles, 202 





Griechentum, 217 


Ziircher’s Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist, 60 
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II. INDEX LOCORUM 


Note.—‘passim’ means that several passages of the author or work are dealt with 
at the given place. 


Aeschylus A. 3, 42-47: 16; 49-59: 5 ff.; 83: 
17; 179-81: 133; 400, 410: 16; 509: 6; 
619: 16; 1001 ff., 1019: 132; 1448 ff.: 6, 
17. Ch. 66: 133. PV 966-74: 16. Sept. 
291 f.: 6. Suppl. 248: 7 

Alcaeus fr. 15 6: 239 

Anth. Pal. v 106: 240; v 244 (245) 3: 19; vi 
202: 239; vi 218: 240; vi 272: 239; vi 358: 
238; vii 5, 55: 240; vii 226: 241; vii 319, 
420, 429: 2403 vii 475: 239; vii 482, 486: 
241; Vil 525: 142; vil 536: 240; vili 188 
and ix passim: 142; ix 383 10, 534: 131; 
xi 437: 240 

Apollonius Rhodius iv 1284-5: 131 

App. Anth. (Cougny) iii passim: 142 

Aristophanes Av. 1451-2: 4. Eg. 184: 16. 
Nu. 247-8: 9; 980: 129; 1186: 11. Ra. 76, 
754: 236; 767, 769, 771: 23737 Lg 235 

Aristotle de Mir. Ausc. 58 834°: 21. de Plant. 
ii 1 8229391: 131. Pol. 1325? Ae a 

Arnobius iv 12: 20 


Caesar, BG i 42: 144 

Callimachus Del. 236: 6. Frags. passim: 
241 f. 

Catullus cvii 7: 140 

Celsus i 5: 15 

Cicero Ait. xi 2. 3: 140. Brut. 170: 22. Div. i 
98: 131. Fam. vii 16 3: 140. Off. iii 23: 22. 
Phil. i 20: 144 

Columella ii 6 2, 9 8, 13: 246; ix 14: 12; ix 
14 3: 14 

Coluthus 60: 131 

Cratinus fr. 300 Kock: 129; fr. 337: 245 

Culex 271-5, 375: 20 


Demosthenes viii 72: 237; xix 264: 137; xxi 
28: 237; xxi 59: 245 

Dio li 5 1, lv 14-22: 244 

Diodorus ii 30 6: 143; xvii 10 4: 131 

Dioscorides iv 47: 246; v 84: 21 


Euripides Alc. 836: 129. Ba. 77: 19. El. 
1062-6: 17. Hec. 466-74: 5. HF 1277: 
240. Hipp. 131 f.: 7; 535-7: 2. Or. 234: 
16; 249-50: 17. Supp. 10: 19 

Eustathius //. p. 1343 60: 142; 1669 46: 245 


Hecataeus fr. 284 J.: 239 

Heliodorus Aeth. iv 7: 20 

Herodas i 16: 240; viii 31: 239 

Herodotus i 8: 238; i 60 4: 132; vii 61, 62: 
239; Vii 140: 131; Vili 13: I 

Hesiod Op. 589: 142. Sc. 122: 21. fr. 93 
Rzach: 17 

Hippocrates Mul. ii 114: 242 

Hipponax fr. 18: 239 

Homer II. i 564: 238; ii 281: 3; ii 581—-go: 16; 
iv 319: 238; Vv 77, 774: 142; Vili 367: 240; 
ix 153: 6; ix 551, xi 762: 238; xviii 318 f.: 
73 XXi 122, 222, 603: 142; xxiii 71, 74: 
240; xxiii 643: 238. Od. iv 1 ff.: 16; v 237, 





ix 391: 142; x 416: 138; xi 436-9: 17; xi 
460: 16; xi 571: 240; xiv 65-66, xv 371-2: 
2; xvi 217 f.: 5 

Horace C. i. 5: 2433 iii 4: 242 ff; iii 25: 243. 
Ep. ii 2 155-7: 1399 f. 

Hymn. Hom. vi 9: 21 


IG ii? 1666 39-41, iv? 1 121 79: 135 
Ion Chius fr. 10 Bergk: 131; fr. 59 Nauck: 
239 


Juvenal iii 16: 243; v 70: 246; xiv 166-8: 
141 


Kaibel Epigr. 435 3: 142 
Livy xli 8 6 f.: 22; xlii 29 11: 15. Per. cxxx: 


244 
Lucan i 86, iii 647: 140 
Lucian Cat. 12: 136. Rh. Pr. 9: 135 
Lucretius iv 1057, v 737-8: 131 


Martial iv 56 3, x 61 5: 140; xii 87 2f.: 141 
Musaeus 164, 165: 131 


Nonnus D. xxi 227: 131 


Oppian H. i 367: 142 

OGI 458: 244 

Ovid Am. i 13 11-14, ii 2 18-27: 13. F. ii 
294: 15; ii 716: 140; vi 518: 139. Her. ix 
51, xiv 2, 114, 118, 121: 141. M. iii 564 f.: 
140; V 303, vi 199 f., xiii 743: 141. Pont. 
ii 2 97 ff.: 141. Tr. i 5 34: 140 


Palladius v 10: 12 

PMert. ii 81: 143 

POxy. iii 465: 143 

PRyl. iv 106: 143 

Pausanias iv 33 4: 135; Vv 10 2, viii 39 6, x 
12 6: 136; x 36 1: 246 

Phaedrus i 19 9-10: 141 

Pindar J. iv 67-70: 2. O. viii 45-46: 1; viii 
67-68, 70-71, 81-82: 3; viii 87-88: 2. P. 
i 86: 4; iv 99 f.: 3; iv 288, ix 18 ff., 96: 4; 
xi 31-32: 17; xii 25: 5. fr. 258 Bowra: 5 

Plato Ap. 33 e: 245. Criti. 114 e: 21; 115 e: 
135; 116c: 21. Cri. 43 b: 238. LEuthd. 
271 b: 237. Lg. 937d: 4. Phd. 58 e: 238. 
Smp. 180 c—182 d, 184.c: 11; 209 b-c: 10 

Plautus Aul. 340-2: 141 

Pliny Ep. i 9: 243; vi 17 5: 140 

Pliny NH iv 12, 19: 246; vii 85: 142; ix 141: 
246; xi 16: 12; xvi 32, xviii 63, 70, 85, 149: 
246; xxxiv 2, 100: 22; Xxxv I2: 141; Xxxvi 


154: 243 
Plutarch Mor. 127 d: 131; 237 d: 237 
Pollux vii 60: 239; vii 99-100: 21 
Propertius ii 31 4, 32 37, lii 13 18: 141; iv 11 
75 ff.: 140 


Res Gestae 3: 244 
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Semonides fr. 20 1 Diehl: 130 Thucydides i 10 4, 18 3, 96 2: 136; i 137 4: 
Seneca Clem. i 9 5-6: 244. Ep. iv 6: 243; xx 130; iii 3 3, 50 2: 136; iv 28 2: 237; iv 4o 
7: 141. Thyest. 979: 141 2, 53 2: 136; vi 1 2: 135; vi4 5, 6 1: 137; 
Seneca Contr. ii 1 (9) 7: 141 Vi 27 1, 74 2: og vi 87 5: 17; vii 65 1: 
Silius passim: 138; v 7, vi 107 ff.: 19; viii 130} Vili 95 3: 13 
599: 20 Tibullus iii 19 (iv A 12: 140 
Sophocles Ai. 1134: 16; 1178: 133; 1324: 7. 
Ant. 208: 130; 423 f.: 6; 599 ff.: 133. El. 
1432: 129. OC 1569: 240. OT 308-9: 16. | Velleius ii 56 2: 244; ii 88: 243 
fr. 104: 4; fr. 721: 129 Virgil A. iii 432, 566: 139; iv 635, v 71: 15; 
Statius Ach. ig1o: 140. Silv. i 1 95: 140; iii 1 v 148-50: 138 f.; vi 552: 240; viii 215-18: 
144, iv 6 31: 243; iv 8 43 f.: 140. Theb. iii 137} Vili 217, 221, 231: 139; Vili 305: 138; 
174: 138 ix. 23, 57: 153 x 185 ff., 1 198: 20; xi 7oof., 
Stesichorus fr. 26 Bergk: 17 715 f.: 19; xii 420, 587-92: 14. Cat. 4 9: 
Strabo xiii 1 56 (610 c): 21 140. G. li 134-5: 14; ili 148: 12, iii 554-5: 
Suetonius Aug. 84-89: 242. vit. Verg. 27: 242 138; iv 49-50: 139; iv 228-30: 14 
vit. Aeschin. 7: 245 


Tacitus A. xiii 55: 242 
Theocritus i 140: 240 
Theophrastus Char. 16 3: 19. HP iii 7 3: | Xenophon Cyr. iii 3 34, v 3 12: 130. Mem. 

246; v 9 8: 131. Lap. 49: 21 4-7: 8 ff.; ii 3 16: 237. Smp. viii 32: 11 





III. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


acfew, 2 Koxkos, 246 mpnyopewv, 130 

apa, 134 Kvracats, 238 mpoayyedos, mpodoriov, 129 
amooralew, 22 Aenrés, 5 mpoddpapev, mpdedpos, 130 
Boav, 241 Aéxpuos, 6 mpodtew, mpoepxeoPa, 130 
Sepnornpys, 6 padakay, 133 mpoopar, mpovpyou, 130 

8’ ody, 10 oixidios, 5 odvvas, 245 

éupadrew rh defvav, 236 olorpos, 12 -ordd.ov, -aTdSvos, 135 
efvoobv, 17 dpeixaAKos, 21 Tepe, -THpNS; 7 

epeorios, 241 mais, 2 tmaros, 6 

kadpela, 21 mapaxwpeiv, 237 bmoxwpeiv, 235 

Kala puaivery, 4 moukidos, 5 ws, 23 

KapvdKpuTTos, 142 modurrévOepos, mrodumévOipnos, 
katavaivew, 133 241 

Kevayyijs, 133 mpaviis (mpnvijs), 130 
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This book is concerned primarily 
with an early period of Greek history, 
when the aristocracies which ruled in 
the eighth and seventh centuries were 
losing control of their cities and were 
very often overthrown by a tyranny, 
which in its turn gave way to the 
oligarchies and democracies of the 
classical period. The author discusses 
here the various military, economic, 
political, and social factors of the 
situation which produced these early 
tyrants. 
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This book has been written after many years’ 
experience both as student and lecturer. Its 
aim is to pws both grammar and exer- 
cises. In the brief time allotted to the teach- 
ing of Greek it has been found that the 
essentials of Greek grammar and syntax must 
be learnt—there is no short cut. Nevertheless, 
the material necessary for a foundation in 
the language can be presented clearly and 
lucidly. As will be seen from the arrange- 
ment of the sections of this book, two terms 
are postulated for a first-year university 
course. Schools, however, may sub-divide 
the subject-matter so as to cover four or more 
terms. They will find the matter and the 
arrangement in this book eminently suitable 
for their purpose. 
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